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Mr. Ursan, April 25. 

MONGST the numerous readers 
of the Magazine, I must acknow- 
ledge myself one who was much 
pleased with the inscriptions, inserted 
some months since, in the grounds of 
the ingenious and amiable William 
Lisle Bowles, A. M. and was led, on 
perusal of them, to recollect that 
there were several, little known, inthe 
different rural retreats aud places of 
resort, in the neighbourhvod of the 
Metropolis. 1 have transcribed from 
a collection among my papers four, 
by Authors whose compositions have 
been generally admired; and if these 
are approved and favourably re- 

ceived, others shall follow. J. C. 


I. 
Ina Summer-house at Wickham in Kent. 
Not wrapt in smoky London’s sulphur- 
ous clouds, 
And not far distant, stands my rural cot : 
Neither obnoxious to intruding crowds, 
Nor, for the good and friendly, too re- 
mote. 
And when too much repose brings on 
the spleen, 
Or the gay city’s idle pleasures cloy, 
Swift as my changing wish 1 shift the 
Scene ; : [joy. 
And now the country, now the town en- 
Gitsert West, LL.D. 
If. 
In the Garden of Joun Scott, Esq. at 
Amwell. In an Alcove. 
To scenes where Taste and Genius dwell, 
Unwillingly we bid farewell : ; 
For these, of more than mortal birth, 
Strangers and sojourners on earth, 
Have far from every vulgar-road 
‘At Amwell fix’d their fair abode. 
Joun Lanctorne, D.D. 
Ti. 

In the same Garden, in another Temple, 
under the words MIH1 ET AMICIS. 
Thy friends have access to a nobler part, 
They share the open templeof thy'beart ! 
O may no sighs from that calm region 


borne, [forlorn. 
Thy grove's soft echoes change to sounds 
To .by art, ‘by nature’s charms to 
please, 
The first great object is a mind at ease. 


Joun LancHorne, D, D. 





IV. 


On a Stone erected on planting a Grove 
of Oaks at Chillington, the Seat of 
Tuos. Girrorp, Esq. 1790. 

Other stones the era tell 

When some feeble mortal fell : 

I stand here to date the birth 

Of these hardy sons of earth. 

Which shall longest brave the sky, 

Storm and frost, these oaks or I ? 

Pass an age or two away, 

1 must moulder and decay : 

But the year that crumbles me 

Shall invigorate the tree; 

Spread the branch, dilate its size, 

Lift its sammit to the skies. 
Wiiu1am Cowper. 


P.S, In the quotation from Quincti- 


lian, p. 291 in the Jast Magazine, for 


mutant read mulcent. 

In the Verses on the Monument at the 
Hot Wells Cha Bristol, by Hannah 
More, on the y of Sir James Ston- 
house, for the line 
In death thy last best lesson still impart, 

Read 


Let death thy strongest lesson then impart. 

The lines on the Tomb in the Chureb- 
yard at Hertingfordbary, near Hertford, 
Were written by Sir Brook Boothby, and 
make part of the Inscription in. Ash- 
bourne Charch, inseribed to bis Parents. 





Mr. Urpan, May 11. 
[* answer to a query in p. 310, I 
send you a cops of Mr. Warton’s 


verses. An old houge aod yraiory, 
called Bret’s Hail, were pulled down 
about the year 1750, aod the stoues 
of the oratory removed into. the old 
gardens of Ansley Hall, where in a 
smail dele they were formed inte a 
cell for an hermitage, aud at present 
remain so. Mr. T. Warton, the cele- 
brated Poet Laureat, wrote the an- 
nexed copy of yerses there in April 
1758: 

** Beneath this stoney roof reclin’d, 

I sooth to peace my pensive mind ; 

And while, to shade my lowly cave, 
Embowering trees their umbrage wave ; 
Aud while the maple dish is mine, 


_ The beechen cup unstain’d with wine, 


1 seorn the gay licentious crowd, 
Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 
Within 











Within my limits lone and still, 
The blackbird sings in artless trill ; 
Fast by my couch, congenia! guest, 
The wren has built her mossy nest; 
From social scenes, by Nature wise, 
To lurk with innocence she flies ; 
Here hopes in safe repose to dwell, 
Nor aught suspects the sylvan cell. 


At morn and eve | take my round, 

To mark how blows my flowery mound; 
And every budding primrose count, 
That trimly paints my blooming mount: 
Or o’e’ the sculptures quaint and rude, 
Which deck my gloomy solitude, 

I teach in many a wreath to stray 
Fantastic ivy's gadding spray. 

While such pure joys retirement wait, 
Who but would smile at guilty state? 
Who but would s#ish his holy lot 

In calm Oblivion’s thoughtful grot ? 
Who but would cast his pomp away, 

To take my staff and mantle grey ; 
And to the world’s tumultuous stage 
Prefer the peaceful Hermitage? T.W.” 


‘* These verses, as printed in the 
several editions of Mr. Warton’s Works, 
are taken from an altered copy, published 
by himself, with other Poems, in 12mo. 
London,1777.—The facts are as follows : 
Mr. Warton was tutor to the last Earl 
and late Marquis of Donegall, of Trinity 
College, and as such visited Ansley Hall 
in the Easter vacation 1758, when he 

“wrote and left these verses in the cell. 
He never saw Ansley Hall after that time 
above once, if ever, and that the follow- 
ing year. Lord Donegall leaving Oxford 
in 1759, or thereabouts, came of age in 
1760; and of course all connexions be- 
tween Mr. Warton and Ansley Hall 
ceased. The two poems are now before 
the publick ; and jet them be the judges 
whether the natural and local simplicity 
of the original, written upon the spot, 
with all the objects areand him, and on 
the spur of the moment, is not prefera- 
ble to the stiff and affected style of the 
altered copy published by the finished 
Poet, afterwards Poet Laureat, certainly 
above 18, if not nearer 20 years after he 
had ceased visiting Ansley Hall, and of 
course forgot all the locality of the Poem. 
And as the copy he has given the publick 
is very different from the original, having 
little or no resemblance (except in the 
first and last words, and first verse, and 
this is even mutilated, and the word 
« co-genial,”’ in the second verse, which 
he still retained), I verily believe he wrote 
this entirely from memory, without a 
scrap of the original Poem in bis posses- 
sion, though he knew I was resident at 
Oxford at the very time, and could have 
furnished him with a copy at any time, 
as I always carried it in my port-feuille, 





388 T. Warton.—Sanctimoniousness and Piety distinct. 
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and he knew the original, in his own 

hand-writing (which [ still have safe at 

Ansley Hall) was in the hands of the late 

Miss Juliana Ludford, carefully pre- 

served.” J.N.L. 
Se 


Mr. Urpan, May 18. 


QANCTimoMoUSNESS and Piety 
J are distinct things. A good man 
is influenced by religion in every thing 
which he says, or does; but he does 
not make it a practice to say he is. 
If 1 ask a man the hour of the day, 
or the road to the next village, and 
he cannot tell me without obtrudin 
some scriptural phrase, or some mora 
reflection, 1 cannot regard this, which 
he pérhaps deems piety, otherwise 
than as an instance of using the word 
of God, or serious things, Tightly and 
tai If on the Lord’s day I 
take a walk, fog recreation or for 
health, alone or with a friend, with- 
out interfering with any duty, public 
or private, there are persons who 
hold this to be absolutely sinful. The 
very same men, if they are consistent 
(which, to say the truth, they very 
seldom are) would have condemned 
our Lord’s disciples for rubbing in 
their hands a few ears of corn, as they 
walked through the fields on the Sab- 
bath day. Two noted Infidels of the 
age we live in, as! have been credibly 
informed, were one of them a Me- 
thodist,‘and the other the sov of a 
Dissenting Minister, whose father 
chastized him for playing with a cat, 
on what he, | suppose, called the 
Sabbath. In this, as in many other 
instances, Puritanism had the same 
effect as Popery often has abroad, 
where men of some reading and of 
some reflection, but of shallow judg- 
ment, rejecting the absurdities and 
fooleries of the religion which they 
see, reject all religion. 
The “ liberal maxim,” alleged by 
a Correspondent, p. 311, “ De mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum,” should per- 
haps, if the deceased left any literary 
works behind them, be altered into, 
** De mortuis nil nisi verum.” Your 
Correspondent is right in supposing I 
was not “* acquainied” with the late 
Rev. Sir James Stonhouse, though I 
knew several of his near relations. 
My conception of his character was 
formed partly from what I have ge- 
nerally beard of him, and partly from 
what I see in his writings; and on 
, these 
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these grounds, though I did not ima- 
ine the Rev. Baronet had any imme- 
iate ** connexion with the religious 
sect called Methodists,” | did fear he 
was apt to lay too much stress upon 
trifles, and raised scruples sometimes 
about things in themselves as harm- 
less and indifferent, as whether | tie 
my shoe with a string, or fasten it 
with.a buckle. Such being my »ppre- 
hevsion respecting the worthy Baro- 
net, as-I had occasion to meation 
him, I did not think I was * travelling 
out of my way,” but dischargiog my 
duty, by intimating my fears, that 
those who read his works might avail 
themselves of the hint, if they saw 
occasion ; and if not, there is, I trust, 
no great harm, in these times and on 
such a subject, in giving superabund- 
ant caution. R. C. 


or 
Mr. Urnsan, Bath, May 9. 


Qazine in your last, p. 311, re- 
marks on the Rev. Sir James Ston- 
house, perhaps the following letter 
may be acceptable to R. C. and T. C. 
and others. On reading the remark, I 
asked a friend, who well kaew Sir 
James, what he thought of his princi- 
ples? Heanswered, “ he did not know 
that he had any connexion with the 
Methodists ;” but, perhaps, he might 
be a little tinctured with Calvinism, 
from his great intimacy with the Rev. 
James Hervey.” Thus the words of 
** perhaps a little tinctured with Me- 
thodism” came about in the same way; 
for it frequentiy happens that ideas 
float in the brain without any certain 
knowledge, and end in a “ perhaps.” 
The following letter he wrote to 
me a few days only before his death: 


Bristol Wells, Nov. 
23, 1795. 

* Enclosed I send you the third Edition 
of my Mareriats; three of which in 
England, and one in Scotland, have been 

rinted since the Ist of January last. 

is is a satisfaction to me ; for it 

pears to me of great importance what 
early associations of ideas are commu- 
nieated and habituated to the minds of 
children. The benefit of this plan has 
now been confirmed on TRIAL in various 
places, and been recommended by ‘se- 
veral of the Clergy, and others, as a ra- 
tional, intelligible, and expeditious man- 
net of communicating Scriptural know- 
ledge to Children from four years of age 
to twelve and upwards, I give little 


** Dear Ben, 


Letter of the Rev. Str James Stonhouse, Bart. 389. 


rewards from 3d. to Is. to such as make 
a progress in the contetits. See pages 
8, 14, and 21. 

** People will soon be sayiog a merry 
Christmas, and an happy new year: I say, 
you ought to mean, Sir (or Madam), a 
serious Christmas, and an holy New 
Year. Think of this. 

** I was much pleased with Mrs. H. 
More’s Second Part of the Two Farmers, 
Worthy and Bragwell: very eutertain- 
ing and very instructive, and level to the 
lowest capacity. 

** The sirth Edition of my “‘ Considera- 
tions” is published; but there is not 
much difference between that and the 
Jifth. Mr. Heathcote bought 500 of 
them to give to his tenants, workmen, 
and neighbours, and 100 of my “‘ Mate- 
rials.” May God give his blessing to my 
weak endeavours, and make all my 
writings tend to Ais glory, the honour 
of religion, and the salvation of souls! 

“* A gentleman who gives away a good 
deal of money in charity, says to any 
one, who THANKS him, “ Don’t thank 
me, but thank Christ ‘* who put it into 
my heart.” This is true piety, unaf- 
fected humility, and very suitable to the 
character of a real Christian, acting on 
Christian principles. The i 
give, I fear, more through ostentation 
thau principle. So thinks 3. 8.” 


The following lines were written 
by me three days after his death : 


“ On the late Sir James Stonhouse, bart. 
Rector of Great aud Little Chiverel, 
Wilts. : 

** Stonhouse no more shall charm the 

list’ning ear, 

But future ages shall his works revere ; 

Momentous truths adorn each pithy line, 

And every precept ‘ breathes a strain 

divine.’ 

Mourn, mourn, ye poor; your heavy loss 

deplore, 

Your gen’rous benefactor fs no more! 

Full eighty years the pious Veteran stood 

A living monument of all that’s good ! 

Farewell, blest shade! accept the grate- 

ful tear 

Of one who holds thy memory most dear! 
Walcot, Dec. 11, 1795.” 

B. Dawson. 
———— 
Old Town, Stratford- 
Mr. Vanes, upon- Avon, May 12. 
i reply to L. Booker your Dudiey 
Correspondent’s question to me, 

p. 304, whether the monumental bust 

of Shakespeare in Stratford Church 

was covered with white paint uoder 
the direction of Mr. Malone, permit 
me to obsérve that the information 

which 








390 Tomb of Shakspeare; his Birth-place, Kc. 


which he received was perfectly cor- 
rect. Mr. M. first secured an exact 
copy in its coloured state, and then 
destroyed its original character, which, 
however absurd and tasteless some 
may have deemed it, ought to have 
been preserved. This process also 
served to fill up some of the more 
delicate toucbes of the chisel, that had 
been sufficiently obscured by the se- 
veral coats of paint with which it 
was covered ; and an aftempt to fo- 
move them at this peried when so 
strongly meorporated with a friable 
stone, might be deagerous. Indigna- 
tion is almost invariably shewn by 
the numerous visitors to this memora- 
ble shrine; and in atlasion to the ce- 
lebrated anathema upon his grave- 
stone, one of his admirers expressed 
his feelings in the following verses, 
which are perhaps too severe upon 
Mr. M.'s commentatorship: 


“ Stranger, to whom this monument is 
shewn, 
Invoke the Poet’s curse upon Malone; 
Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste 
betrays, [plays !” 
And.daubs his tombstone, as he mars his 
Of your Correspondent’s second 
anecdote | know nothi it is cer- 
tain that the hones of Shakspeare 
have never beeu disturhed. lo June 
1796, an approach was, however, 
made near io them, io digging a vault 
about a foot from the head of his 
grave, where an opeving appeared 
mato which a man might bave intro- 
dnced bath his arms, and perhaps, 
with little trouble, bis head and 
shoulders; for the svii had not en- 
tirely fallen iv and filled up the space, 
although the relics of the Bard were 
not visible, but which an application 
of the spade might have shewn, if 
not already woaldered. The most 
scrupulous and religious care was pro- 
perly taken, that the dust which im- 
mediately surrounded his grave was 
not disturbed in the least degree, and 
from personal observation I know 
that the Clerk was placed there until 
the brickwork of the adjoining vault 
was completed, to preveot any unpro- 
r and unjustifiable examination. 
ndeed, very few were acquainted 
with the circumstance ; nor should [ 
at that time have had the opportunity 
of loaking into that sacred grave, 
which to me was a sufficient satisfac- 
tion, ‘had I pot been id the habit of 
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prying about our venerable Church as 
requently as the doors admitted me. 

As to Garrick’s injuring Shak- 

are’s bust, by breaking off the fore- 

oger of the right hand with his 
waiking-eane, the information which 
your Correspondent received was, I 
believe, incorrect; for it was always 
said to have been the inconsiderate 
act of a mischievous school-boy. It 
was speedily repaired; and that but 
clumsily. 

That the inquisitive traveller is lia- 
ble to imposition when examining a 
spot memorable for some important 
event, is as frequently acknowledged 
as regretted; and allow me further 
to. ohbtrude on your pages by an ob- 
servation or two upon the rarities 
which once embellished the humble 
Birth-place of Shaxespeare, to which 
the preceding remarks naturally lead 
me 


In visiting this celebrated building 
jet not our, credulity predominate 
over our “ better reason.” The ap- 
petite of the unsnspecting, too vora- 
cious to be easily satisfied, receives as 
true whatever the ignorance or gar- 
rulity of a conductor may communi- 
cate; while the less credulous, from 
the want of an intelligent Ciceroni, 
frequently seek in vain for coufirma- 
tion of their desultory inquiries. It 
sheuki nut therefore, excite censure 
or astonishment that, from s 
deatal iaformation as occasional ram- 
biers are doomed to receive, errors 
should be so imposingly propagated 
and so industriously multiplied. Of 
this house the furniture bas uoder- 

one more trausmutations than the 
uilding itself; for it has, of late 
years at least, changed with every 
tepant.. To the Chair, for which, in 
July 1790, Czartoryska, a Russian 
Princess, gave 20 guineas, no autheu- 
ticity whatsoever was attached ; and 
notwithstanding its being accompa- 
nied by a certificate to identify its 
originality, it was then as well known 
to have been of recent introduction, 
as the chair which immediately sup- 
plied its place. Although some parts 
of the former furniture of this house 
(for the present is undeserving of no- 
tice) were said to have originally or- 
namented it, and though the fips o 
hundreds of the Poet's enthusiastic 
adorers, of both sexes, of ali ranks, 
and of all ages, had been impressed 
upon 
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upon it, yet that antiquated lumber, 
which suffered frow the pious de- 
predations of innumerable visitors, 
was known to have been gathered 
from various extremities of the town; 
to have been replaced as often as it 
could be palmed upon a purchaser, 
and to have increased as often as oc- 
éasional remarks suggested an addi- 
tion; “ Wonders are, however, will- 
ingly told, and willingly heard.” An 
Abbey, says Mr. Pennant, is nothing 
without relicks; and the rotten me- 
morials of interested imposition have 
been not less successfully exhibited in 
the Birth-place of Shakspeare, nor 
the inkstand, the courting chair, the 
bugled purse, and fringed gloves, in 
the dwelling of his wife at Shoitery, 
than within the walls of the richest 
Convent. On reading this, the in- 
terest which perhaps some visitors 
have felt in looking upon what they 
imagined the remains of the Bard's 
farniture, will be considerably léessen- 
ed, whatever laudable zeal they may 
express in resorting to his Birth-place ; 
but, as the heart naturally loves trath, 
authentic information is separated 
from circumstances of meaner merit. 
In correcting an erroneous account 
of the “ Man of Ross,” Dr. Johnson 
says, “1 have preserved it, that the 
praise of a good man, being made 
more credible, may be more svlid.” 


_ The reader can make the application. 


Yours, &e. R. B. Waecer. 
i 

Mr. Uasan, Gray's Inn, May 1. 

1° turniog over some old Papers, I 

met with the enclosed Original 
Letter from Arthur Collins, the Au- 
thor of the Peerage, to Mr. Ralph 
Thoresby of Leeds. You may, per- 
haps, thiek it worth inserting ia _ 
Repository. J.P. 

“* Sir, March 24. 

“ The inclosed came to me-under a 
cover, directed for Sir George Beau- 
mont; and yesterday | received theCol- 
leetion. of Epitaphs, which am much 
obliged to you for sending. This is 
a fresh instance of your friendsimp, in 
trusting me with a work that gave 
you so much trouble in collecting; 
and, | assure yoo, great care shall be 
taken of it. 1 returned that you seut 
last, by thesame person that brought 
it me, without keepwg it any time. 
1 have been to wait on Sir Griffith 
Boyuton, but he was gone te Mr. 
W..... at Brompton Park. To-mor- 


row, I hope to see .... I think I 
wrote you word I had seen Sir Joha 
Rawson; | shail see him again to- 
morrow, and receive the account of 
his family corrected; and I hope I 
shall get the manuscript. When I 
was with him, he could not give it me. 
If you recollect yourself, you told me 
a relation of Sir William Hardress 
had continued it, and you had mislaid 
it, or { should have had it when you 
was in town; but if it is not to be 
found, | must dv as well as I can 
with Lim. Indeed they have not 
dong genteely by you, and I was will- 
ing to be provided of it without him, 
for fear of the like usage, for they 
owe no obligation to 
Your affectionate friend 
and humble servant, 
Arrnor Cotiins,”’ 
— 
Bedford-square, 
May 18. 
HAT the National, like the indi- 
vidual character, is often not suf- 
ficiently noticed and known by those 
to whem such notice and knowledge 
would be of the utmost importance, 
will be readily confessed f every 
candid and philosophic Fe seater 
Whatever therefore tends to facilitate 
the acquisition of this useful infor- 
mation should be received with gra- 
titude, and examined with attention; 
and the most effectual method of at- 
taining accurate kaowledge of our 
National character, of its failings as 
well as ils excelleccies, is not only to 
study it ourselves, but also to attend to 
the observations of F oreigners,—wri- 
ters of maovers, habits, and opinions, 
dissimilar and often opposite to our 
own. Under the impression of these 
sentiments, I rejoice to find that an op- 
ortunity of thus knowing ourselves, 
s now put into our hands, by the 
translation and publication of “* Eng- 
land at the beginni the Nine- 
teenth Century,” from the French of 
M. de Levis, Duke and Peer of France. 
1 trust you will shortly give your 
readers a detailed criticism. on. thie 
Work *. 
The observations of an inotelligeat 
Frenchman on England, or to use his 
own words, “ Proud Albion,” at the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Centu 
must supply us with many useful 
topics of self-knowledge: many of 


* Our Correspondent will find his 
wishes anticipated, in p. 426. 
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these will | hope be touched upon in 
your review of this interesting Work. 
In the mean time, I should be much 
obliged if any of your travelled Cor- 
respondents would have the goodness 
to inform the British Publick, and me, 
as an humble individual of it, in what 
particulars the dwelling- houses of 
aris and other Foreign Cities, so far 
exceed those of our Metropolis, that 
in M. de Levis’s opinion, “ to make 
the houses of London commodious, 
it would be necessary to rebuild 
them.” Vol. I. p.40. I should also 
be obliged if any of your numer- 
ousCorrespondents, having the means 
of ascertaming the fact, would have 
the goodness to inform me, whether 
the “Religious spirit of the English 
Nation” be properly designated by 
what is called the “‘ condition of every 
place consecrated to worship in the 
Capital of that People ;” and more 
particularly, whether the number of 
places of worship, as enumerated at 
p. 97, be aceurate ; it is as follows: 
** 116 Parish Churches, 
** 62 Chapels of Ease. 
** 132 Chapels, Protestant Dissenters. 
* 17 Foreign Nonconformists. 
*© 11 Roman Catholic Chapels. 
** 6 Synagogues.”’ 
A Consrant Reaper. 
: a 
Mr. Unzan, May 19. 
N your Obituary of last Month, 
art. Vise. Wentworth, p. 380, you 
copy an error which had previously 
found its way into several Daily Pa- 
pers: viz. that “ the Barony of Went- 
worth descends to Lady Milbaoke, 
whose daughter, Lady Byron, is now 
next ip inheritance to it.” The late 
Viscount had three sisters: one mar- 
ried to Sir Ralph Milbanke, whose 
daughter is Lady Byron; another 
married to Sir James Bland Burgess, 
who die® in 1779, without issue; 
and a third married to the present 
Lord Scarsdale, by whom she was the 
mother of two children, between 
whom and Lady Milbanke the Barony 
of Wentworth is in abeyance, and 
consequently in the power of. the 
Crown to confer upon either. A re- 
ference to any of the Peerages, under 
the heads Wentworth and Scarsdale, 
will convince you of the correctness 
of the above statement. The error 
was of little consequence as long as it 
was confined to the Daily Prints; but 
your pages give a kind of authority 
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to it, which, I am sore, you would be 
the first to regret was attached to an 


erroneous statement. , &d. 
ce 
Mr. Ursan, March 8. 


N a late aitendance at the Thea- 
ire, some particulars in the ma- 
nagement of the scenery, considering 
the very highly improved state of the 
Drama, struck me as incongruous. 
The Play was Macbeth; in the third 
scene of which the Hero of the Piece 
and Banquo are met and greeted by 
the Witches: here, to add, no doubt, 
to the splendour of the Piece, a num- 
ber of soldiers are introduced on the 
stage ; but surely the solemnity of the 
scene woul: be much heightened if 
there were no persons present at the. 
prophetic salutations of the Weird 
Sisters, except Macbeth and Banqno, 
to whom they are addressed ; the sol- 
diers might march off the stage imme- 
diately before the entrance of their 
Commanders, who by that means 
would encounter the Witches alone. 
In another part of the Play, where 
the assassination of Duncan is sup- 
posed to be perpetrated, we have a 
very appropriate scene, representing 
a hall or entrance-room in an old 
Castle, with stairs and doors leading 
to various apartments; the imagina- 
tion of the spectator naturally leads 
him to suppose that ove of these 
doors is that which leads to Duncan’s 
chamber ; instead of which, Macbeth 
and his Lady, while supposed to be 
perpetrating the murder, as well as 
the other characters, when it is dis- 
covered, enter and return through 
the stage-duor, as the avenue to the 
King’s Chamber; a door which pro- 
perly belongs to the audience part of 
the Theatre, and is not even iu the 
costume of the building in which the 
characters are supposed to reside, viz. 
Macbeth’s Castle. ; 
The only probable reason for this 
apparent absurdity seems to be, that 
the faces of the principal Performers 
may be more visible in a scene where 
the working of the countenance is re- 
quisite to be observed ; but this might 
be easily rendered consistent, by in- 
troducing a door in the scene suffi- 
ciently near for the audience to view 
the countenance of Macbeth and his 
Lady, and yet making part of their 
supposed residence. 
Yours, &c. 


Puito-Criricvs. 
Mr. 
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For the following account of Hicuam 
Ferrers we are chiefly indebled to 
“ The Beauties of England und 
Wales;” of which elegant Work it 

_ may serve as a pleasing specimen. 
IGHAM FERRERS, a town 
which givesname to av hundred, 
is situated on a rocky elevation, 
abounding with springs. It is about 


half a mie distant from the North 


Eastern bank of:the Nen, and is a 
place of considerable note and an- 
tiquity. = -° 

Northward of the Church, is a spot 
calied the Castle Yard, the site of a 
Castle which >is to have 
been erected by one of the Ferrers 
family; but more probably by 
Thomas. Earl of eens a. =~ 
Edmund, younger son of Henry III. 
who obtsined: this lordship in the 
50th year of that Monarch’s reign. 
Jn the:fifth year'of Edward Il. he was 
at the head of the associated N obility, 
who uuder the pretext of supporting 
public liberty, demanded and obtained 
the dismissal of : Piers de: Gaveston, 
the Reyal favourite. Afterwards he 
took the lead in the armed confede- 
racy, whieh brought the two De 
Spensers to justice, and dethroned the 
King. The ground of the Castle- 
— is divided into two parts, by a 
deep foss, running from East to West. 
That on the South side contains about 
twaacres: the only remains are hol- 
lows, heaps of ruin, and foundations 
of walls: Shee both 
iu extent strength, appears to 
have been the must \ considerable 
work. It comprises nearly four acres, 
having on the Bast sidea very large 
moat, abeat 50 feet wide, and 500 
long ; and another on the South side of 
similar dimensions, This, it is conjec- 
tured, was properly the site of the 
Castle; and the space to the South, the 
situation of the advanced and eover- 
ing works,» ~ ’ ' 

The Charch,. (see Plate 1.) a hand- 
some structure, consists of a nave, 
chancel,*and ailes to the South anda 
North. Those of the chancel are 
divided from it by screens, decorated 
with cafving. On each side the chan- 
cel are ten stalls: under the first, on 
the right, is a carved bead of Abp. 
Chichele ; and on the first to the left, 
an angel becring a shield, impaling 
the arms of Chichele with those of 
the See of Canterbury. On the rest 
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figures, foliage, &c. 


are carved various fanciful and em- 
blematic devices. At the West end 
of the nave, on a handsome embattled 
tower, is raised a finely-proportioned 
hexagonal spire, with crockets run~ 
ning up the angles. The greater part 
of the present spire is not two cen- 
turies old; for, the old spire, and part 
of the tower, falling down, the re-edi.. 
fication was begun in 1632, by sub. 
scription, to which Archbishop Laad 
appears to have been a liberal con- 
iributor. In that year articles- of 
agreement were. drawn up between 
the Corporation and Richard Atkins, 
mason, of Higham Ferrers, by which 
the latter engaged, in consideration 
of receiving 135i. to. rebuild the 
steeple, then raised as far as the beil- 
floor, so that the said steepte should 
be from the ground to the battle- 
ments 71 feet; and thence to the to 
of the spire, 99 feet in height. This 
is attached to the tower by flying 
buttresses at the angles. The Western 
front of the tower displays some euri- 
ous ‘architectural features. At the 
base is a pointed arched door-way. 
with two openings beneath flattened 
arches. The mouldings surroundi 
theny, are charged with scu'ptures o 
' Immediatel 
over these are ten circular compart- 
ments, or pannels of basso-relievo, 
filled with very rude sculptures of the 
life of our Saviour: they probably 
were removed from an older church, 
when Archbishop Chichele, who was 
‘a native of this town, erected the pre- 
sent tower. There are still some trac- 
ings to shew the figures have been 
ainted ; and most of the back grounds 
re of a fine light blue: the centre 
had a much larger figure, as appears 
by the projecting pedestal. aa 

«« The Ist division represents the An> 
gel Appearing to the Virgin Mary, aod 
the salutation of the Virgin Mary and 
Elizabeth. 

** 2. The three Wise men bringing 
their offerings. 

* 3. The Angel appearing to Elizabeth. 

«<4, Christ amdng the Doctors. 

«© 5. The Baptism of Christ in Jordan, 

“6. The Angels appéaring to the 
Shepherds. 

“ 7. The Crucifixion. 

*< 8. The Agony in the Garden. 

*«« 9, The Angels appearing to the Wo- 
wen at the Sepulchre, about which are 
four sleeping Soldiers, who were intend- 
ed for its guard. 
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“ 10, The descent of Christ into Hell 
to deliver Souls out of it *.” 

“On the North side within this porch, 
is a figure sitting in the stocks, with 
a musical instrument in his hand *.” 


In the chancel, under an arch on 
the North side of the altar steps, is a 
free-stone monument, covered with a 
marble slab, having a brass inlaid, 
on which is a portrait of a man, bear- 
ing on his breast this inscription, 

; « Fili dei migerere mei.” 

Above, and on the sides, were 
placed 18 figures, of Apostles and 
Saints, mest of which have been sa- 
crilegiously removed. Round the 
frieze of the arch, 

“ Suscipiat me Christus, qui voca- 
tit me. Fn ginu Abrahe angeti dedu- 
cant me,” 

On the marble beneath the portrait, 
“ ic jacet Laurentius de St, Mau- 

ro, quendam rector istius &cce, cujug 
anime propicietur Oeug,” 

Upon a marble in the North part of 
the chancel is this inscription, to the 
memory of the parents of Archbishop 
Chichele. 

“ Mic jacet Chomas Chichele, qui 
obiit xxxv° die mensis Februarti anne 
@'ni milima ceee® et Agnes uror eyus, 

ustum animabug propitietur Seng. 
men.” 

On a stone in the same chancel are 
engraved figures in brass, of a man, 
habited as a Monk, and a woman in 
the dress of a Nun, included in a niche 
supported by pillars, representative, 
ae capped, C7 William Chichele, 
brother to the Archbishop, and Bea- 
trix his wife. On various stones have 
been emblems and inscriptions, but 
most of the brasses are removed. 

A College was founded here, in the 
ear 1422, by Henry Chichele, Arch- 
ishop of Canterbury, for eight secu- 

Jar canons, one of whom was to be 
master, four clerks, one to act as 
grammar-master, anotber as musick- 
master, and six choristers; for the 
aupport of which, he endowed it with 


* Schnebbelie’s “‘ Antiquaries Mu- 
geamt,”” in which volume is given an 
etching of the Sculptures. They are also 
engraved in Vol. II. of the “ Antiquarian 
Cabinet.”” In that elegant work will 
likewise be found Views of Higham Fer- 
rers Church, the West door-way at large, 
the Cross, and the Chapel of the Bede- 
house ; accompanied by a very satis- 
factgry description of the whele, 





various estates. By the survey made 
of the possessions in 1535, it was 
found to have an annual revenue of 
2041. 5s. 6d. and after different deduc- 
tions, one of which was a pently a day 
to 13 poor persons, to pray for the 
soul of the founder, a clear income 
remained of 156/. 2s. 7d. per annum. 
This, with the house, in the 35th year 
of King Henry the ViII\Ith’s reign, 
were surrendered to the Crown. The 
building, which appears to have been 
of a quadrangular form, but now ina 
ruinoug state, was some years since 
converted into an inn ; and the chapel 
desecrated to the purposes of a kitch- 
en. A portion ef the revenue forms 
the endowment of the present Free- 
school, the house for which is a hand- 
some stone building, situated at the 
North-west end of the Church, having 
an embattled parapet. (See Plate 1.) 
It is 36 feet in length, and 16 feet 
in breadth ; and is supported without 
by four buttresses on each side, with 
a pinnacle at the top of each. Ona 
the North side are three windows 
filled up; at the East end is a window 
of five divisions, anda like window 
at the West end. On the South side 
are three windows, consisting each of 
three divisions, and between the two 
upper windows to the East is a stone 
pulpit fixed in the wall, with stone 
stairs to ascend it. The roof was for- 
merly wainscoted, and painted with 
different colours, but is now most of 
it fallen down. Great part of the 
windows on all sides is stopt up *.” 

** Io the Church-yard is a handsome 
Cross standing on a large stone, the 
corners of which are hollowed away 
in the form of seats; its basement 
consists of four circular steps; the 
whole measures 11 feet from the 
genes the shaft, exclusive of the 

ead-stone, is six feet in leagth +.” 

The Alms, or Bede-house, on the 
South side of the Church, was also 
founded and endowed by Archbishop 
Chichele, for 12 poor men and one 
woman, with a daily allowance of 
one peony. The oldest pensioner is 
styled the prior. 

The town of Higham is a borough 
by prescriptive right, and wasincorpo- 
rated in the reign of Philip and Mary. 
The Corporation comprises a Mayor, 
seven Aldermen, 13 Capital Burgesses, 





* Bridges, vol. II. p. 178. 
+ Antiquarian Cabinet. 
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and other inferior officers. The Al- 
dermen are chosen out of the Bur- 
, and the Mayor elected annu- 
ally out of the dody of Aldermen. 
The Mayor hasa right of — a 
Court every three weeks, for the de- 
termining actions for debi, in any 
sum under 40/.; and anoually he holds 
a Court-leet, previous to the expira- 
tion of his office. By virtue of the 
same charter, the place sends one 
Member to Parliament, and the elec- 
tive franchise is vested in all the inha- 
bitants, except such as receive als. 
The town is small, consisting of 
two streets, a lane, and what is here 
called the market-stead, in which 
stands a Cross, bearing a cube at top, 
and on the four sides are carved in 
stone, different figures, emblematic 
of the crucifixion. The elevated si- 
tuation of the town renders it clean 
and dry, and from the salubrity of 
the air, it is generally considered a 
pleasant place for residence. By the 
returns under the Population Act, 
1811, the number of house is 145, and 
inhabitants 823. From its formerly 
having had three weekly markets, it 
was very probably then much more 
populous. Those kept on Mondays 
and Thursdays have long been dis- 
used, and the one held on Saturdays 
is much decayed, though here are 
still seven well-accustomed fairs. 
Henry Chichele *, justly the proud 
boast of this place, was born here, 
educated at Winchester School, and 
made by William de Wykeham, one 
among the first Fellows of his newly 
founded College at Oxford. After 
having been appointed to several pre- 
ferments in the Church, in 1409 he 
was sent by King Henry IV. to the 
Council of Pisa, and was by the Pope 
consecrated Bishop of St. David's, 
at Vienna; and afterwards advanced 
to the See of Canterbury, by King 
Henry V. From motives of policy, 
he refused to accept of a Cardinal’s 
cap. Though zealous for the spiri- 
tual power of the Romish See, and a 
violeut persecutor of Lollardism, yet 
no man in his situation was ever a 
strouger assertor of the English liber- 
ties, or a more strenuous opposer of 
papal usurpationsand encroachments, 





* A Portrait of Abp. Chichele is given 
in our vol. LILI. p, 284, from an Origi- 
~— now deposited in Stationers 
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than Chichele. He made, and clear- 
yy defined, the difference between 

rardibag and —- Popery, o 

ugning the one, an ousing the 
sae. 8 When the Parliament which 
met at Leicester in the time of Heary 
V. formed a plan for the dissolution, 
he artfully by his policy rendered it 
abortive; satisfying the Royal wishes 
by a grant of a large benevolence from 
the Clergy, and promises of more. 
Of his love of learning, aud his liberal 
encouragement for its diffusion, the 
noble institutions he founded and en- 
dowed are strong and lasting monu- 
ments, St. Bernard's Hospital, after- 
wards converted by the additional 
bounty of Mr. White into a College, 
by the name of St. John’s, in Oxford, 
was erected and supported at his ex- 
pense. And if so other remained, 
All-Souls’ College, in the same Uni- 
versity, founded by him, in 1438, 
would be sufficient of itself to immor- 
talize his memory. He died in 1443. 





Mr. Urnsan, Stoneleigh, March 26. 


a be that any particulars 
relative to that great Champion 
of English Liberty, the illustrious 
Hampden, would prove interesting to 
your Readers, I present to you the 
copy of a MS. which has been many 
years in the possession of our family. 
Yours, &c. A. 


A true and faithfull Narrative of the 
Death of Master Hambden, who was 
mortally wounded at Challgrove Fight, 
Anon. Dom. 1643, and on the 18th da 
of June. 

Prince Rupert, perswaded therunto by 
one Urrie, a Scottishman and malignant 
renegado, having, under the covertt 
of darkness, fallen upon our defenseless 
Quarters at Wickenham, and cowardli- 
wise put to the sworde 57 of our men and 
three officers, carrying off with them 
one greate gunn, a quantitie of muni- 
tion, and other booty, with some pris- 
ners, was retiring towards Oxford, when 
the alarum came to the Earl of Essex, 
who dispatched some horse with all 
spede to skirmish with and hinder the 
enemie, while himself with the foot 
would cutt off their returne. Master 
Hambden voluntiered his service with 
the horse, albeit he had a Culonelcie in 
a regiment of foet: he courageouslie 
advanced; and when the enemie bye 
this rough charge were on the point of 
being throwen into confusion, he re- 
ceived two carrabine shott in his arme, 
which brake jhe bone; yet, being thus 

wounded, 
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wounded, he would not presentlie leave 
the fielde, seeming regardlesse of the 
paine and greate letting of bloode, man- 
fullie saying, ‘* he would not onlie loose 
his arme, but lay downe his life in that 
good cause he was ingaged in.’’ He was 
conducted to the house of Master Eze- 
kiel Browne (a well-affected and godlye 
man, who afterwards did good service in 
our armie). He, contrarie to all opiaion 
of skilfull Chirurgeons, appeared to have 
no hopes of a recoverie from that burt, 
and would so long as his strength suf- 
ficed, write directions for the vigroug 
prosecution of the warfare, which were 
bye speciall Messengers fowarded to the 
Parliament; and these his letters, in 
the sober judgement of men, have, under 
God his providence, rescued these realms 
from the hands of wicked men, who Abi- 
tophel-like, gave to a weake and credu- 
lous King that advice which has embroil- 
ed these kingdoms in the present la- 
mentable war. Being well nigh spent 
and labouring for breath, he uttered 
this praier, which I being present did 
presentlie commit to writing as well as 
my recollection served me. 

**O Lord God of Hosts, great is thy 
mercie, just and holie are thy dealings 
unto us sinnful men. Save me, O Lord, 
if it be thy good will, from the jaws of 
death: pardon my manifold transgres- 
sions: receive me to mercie. O Lord, 
save my bleeding Countrie: have these 
realms in thine especiall keeping: con- 
founde and level in the dust those who 
would rob the people of their libertie and 
lawfull prerogative: let the King see 
his error: and turne the hearts of bis evil- 
ceunsillours from the malice and wick- 
ednesse of their designes. Lord Jesu, 
receive my soule! Amen.,’’ 

After these his devout breatheings 
he mournefullie uttered, ** O Lord, save 
my Countrie! Oh Lord, be mercifull to 
e-+..”’ Here his speech failed, and he 
fell back on the bedd, and to the greate 
griefe of all good men, gave up the 
ghoste, after having with more than 
humane fortitude indured most cruel 
anguish for the space of 15 dayes. 

Aboute seven houres afore his deathe 
he received the holie sacrament, after 
the manner sett forth by Law; saying, 
that though he could not awaye with the 
Gouvernance off the Church by Bishops, 
and utterlie did abominate the scanda- 
lous lives of some Clergiemen, yet did 
he think its doctrine in the greater parte 
primitive, and conformeable to God his 
worde, as in holie scriptures revealed. 

The whole Armie at his buriall fol- 
lowed, singing the 90th Psalme; and 
at their returne the 43d; with ensignes 
furled and mufiled drums, their heads 
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uncovered. Never were hearde such 
pitcous cryes at the deathe of one man 
as at Master Hambden’s : trulie he was 
a wise and good man, who wis bye all 
lookeu uj to as the deliverer of his Coun- 
trie from Kinglie tyrannie and arbitrarie 
power. He had in all his actions a view 
not unto his own particular good, but 
that of the common weal; of integritie 
uncorrupted, of a good courage, and 
moste winning demeanour. In_ his 
yuung dayes he bad entered too largelié 
into the vaine pastimes of the world, but 
was reclaimed, as I have heard bint con- 
fess, by an inward call from the Lord, 
which enforced him to laye aside those 
his pursuits, For his noble opposing of 
that unjust subsidie Ship-money, I need 
saye nothing, it being in the dailye con- 
verse of all men; but shall conclude 
this my narrative, hoping the Lord, of 
his marvellous mercie and loving kind- 
ness to us, will forward the good cause, 
and bring these our present troubles 
unto a happie and peaceable conclusion. 
By me Edward Clough, 
in the year of our 
Redemption 
1643. 

a 

Letters from Dr. G. Burner to the 
Marchioness of Wuarton. 

Letter Il. 
T was a very welcome surprize to 
me to receive both so loug a Let- 
ter from you, aud to have it comé 
three days sooner than I expected: 
for which, if I followed my inclina- 
tions, | would write you so many 
thanks as would almost cover this 
paper, but that I fear the avoiding 
that for the time to come, would 
move you to be both more slow and 
sparing of your pen; and since I see 
that which you call chiding does pot 
please, I shall carefully avoid it; 
though, for my part, nothing makes 
any correspondence more acceptable 
than some of that sharp sauce dis- 
creetly mixed with other good and 
kind things. But there is no disput- 
ing of tastes; and-since you love sy- 
rups, | shall not serve you up verjuice 

any more. 

As for what I said of some conceits 
tending to Atheism, review that line, 
** Jn death’s dark mists the working 

soul ’s dissolv’d.”’ 
You also seem uncertain what the will 
of God about us shall be in another 
state, even whether we shall praise him 
ornot. 1 do very readily acquiesce in. 
your explanation, and freely acquit, 
you 
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you éven many thoughts. Bat let 
me tell you tbat Servitius, Hobbes, 
and the greatest of our polite Atheists, 
never advance Atheism in foul or flat 
words, and seldom further than to 
some expressions capable of a better 
sense; but the dissoiution of the soul 
in death, and the darkness of another 
state, are their common ways of bat- 
tery against the belief of the next 
life: therefore 1 hope you will 
hereafter avoid expressions that need 
an explanation. And as for your le- 
gal Religion, | will say nothing of it 
in this way, since you decline it; but 
one thing | will add, that nothing the 
Law enacts can go beyond an outward 
behaviour; for 1 -bave no inward 
esteem to any thing because it is ea- 
joined by Law, nor am | bound to it. 
For all the Law strikes at is my ac- 
tions or discourses: so a Religivn 
grounded upon Law cannot have any 
internal vperation on the mind, and 
80 is not a Religion, but a denomina- 
tion and a method of acting. And 
Jet me add oue thiag more, that as 
he who. preached at Whitehbail last 
Sunday, when he happened to name 
Popery, added, “ a modester name 
for Paganism,” | look upon that 
Religion as such a composition, that 
if 1 can think of the Divine Being by 
such thoughts as | feel in myself, I 
who kuow | would rather one should 
Wholly neglect me than come and 
treat me as a fool or child, cannot 
but look on that Religion as litile 
better than a modest sort of Atheism 
in those who have understandings 
awakeued tu consider what God aud 
Religion must be: for if Religion 
is tursed to a Pegeantry, it is oniy a 
toy for children and fvols—1 will not 
add women. 

As tu your verses to Mr. Waller, I 
do assure you, helooks on them as 
the greatest honour of his life; and 
has gone about a!l his friends as in 
triumph, shewing them: and he says, 
when you have learut to correct, you 
will outwrite us all. I send them 
about to all my female friends, who 
know not what tu think of you. I 
hope you will not be proud for all 
this, and indeed you have too much 
weight hanging on you to swell very 
much, But I will say no more of 
corrections, for 1 must only give you 
sweet sauce. 
~ Lam very glad you allew the visit 


intended the beginning of March, 


which now will be thought to come 
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on very slowly: and I hope, before it, 
you will have made ali the visits yoa 
owe, that in that interval you may 
have the opportunity of staying at 
home. . 

Asfor your commending my obe- 
dience, and the effects you hope may 
follow upon it, I must tell you I have 
a great opinion of the decencies ins 
feriors owe to their superiors, and 
therefore do whatIl do. But, at the 
same time, Ido not care to receive ad 
obligation from some sorts of persons; 
for to a generous mind no fetters 
pinch more than these favours do: 
and, since | will preserve my liberty, I 
will not give any such a hold of me as 
that would be, even to my thoughts. 

I shall add at the bottom, the rest 
of the conceits that were swimming 
in my thoughts when I wrote last; 
but I had not then leisure to wake 
them chime right. Your approving 
them as you do isa great mortifica- 
tion to me; for, since you tell me you 
are silent when you do vot like 
things, this makes me reflect on your 
former silence, as a coudemaing all 
I wrote formerly: but this will not 
hinder me from writing the next time 
you give occasion for it. 

And now | am at an end: but pray 
do not depart from beginnings; and 
since your hand is in at writing a long 
letter, hold on in that good way; 
and for all the insinuation you gave 
me, | will retura to the old and sim- 
ple conclusion of Adieu. 


Underwritten, 
Perhaps the Sisters, mov’d with high 
disdain [strain, 
To see themselves outdone by such a 
Refuse to give the finishings of skill 
To one whom Nature furnishes so well. 
Wit, Fancy, Judgment, Memory agree 
To raise in you a perfect harmony : 
Wit gives the treble notes, so brisk, so 
high, 
A copious Fancy makes them gently fly, 
And gives a killing sweetness to your 
song 5 {and strong : 
The base is Judgment deep, and clear, 
Ail fitly set, who can resist them long ? 
The Muses here may weil their labour 
spare; , [care > 
You are above their skill, beyond their 
Or if they haunt you, ’tis not to inspire, 
But to take heat at your etherial fire : 
From whence they carry sparks to some 
cold brain, [strain, 
And dart a flame that imitates your 
But flat and languid is a forced heat, 
It’s hardly kindled, and doth feebly 


beat. 
Thus 
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Thus do the Muses that about you fly, 
Learning new strains, like those above 
the sky, 7 
Come and reproach all that about the 
town 
The glorious name of Poets boldly own. 
They, with an art like yours, your song 
do sing: (harps unstring, 
The Poets damp’d, give o’er —their 
Their ill-deserved titles they lay down, 
And join their laurels to adorn your 


crown. 
Thus they inspir’d with your well-guid- 
ed rage,” [age), 


(Some spite of all defects, some spite of 

No other theams they’l any more pursue, 

Qn you th’ imploy their art, out-done 
by you. 

If you like these as you did the for- 
mer, cause me write them both out 
im one paper. If there is any thing 
in them that is valuable, it is the sub- 
ject and the truth of them that give 
them their value. 

a 
Al this momentous crisis, the follow- 
ing very curious article, communi- 
cated by an old and much-respected 

Correspondent, cannot fail to be 

highly interesting. 

Tue Kosacs or tHE Don. 
ASANKA is the first stanitza of 
the Kosacs of the Don, situate 
in an open plain, aud hasa Starschina 
for its commandant. Immediately on 
arriving hither, we perceive a sensible 
difference in the whole face of the 
country. Not that the soil is not ex- 
actly the’ same with that-f the ad- 
jacent districts, but ‘because every 
thing appears wild and uncultivated, 
and presents nothing but a void desert 
to the wearied eye. Hitherto, we 
have seen the inhabitants of other 
countries turning to account the ad- 
vantages with which the liberal or 
rsimonions hand of Nature has 
lessed them. They in some degree 
acquiesce in the general denunciation 
of Heaven to the human race— In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread. But in this country of the 
Kosacs, the whole face of the earth is 
bare and arid ; and their vast unculti- 
vated steppe extends without interrup- 
tionfrom Kasankato Tscherkask. Ex- 
eept therefore the observations that 
arise from natural objects, we hardly 
meet with any thing worth remark ; 
or, to speak more properly, perhaps, 
we meet with nothing that can oc- 
cupy the mind. 
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The Western shore of the Don is 
mountainous, and almost destitute of 
wood; while the Eastern is level, and 
strewn with oaks, poplars, willows, 
and other trees. the Don divides 
this region into two steppes of large 
extent: whereof that whieh lies on 
the Western side is called the steppe 
of the Don, properly so termed, and 
that on the Eastern the Kalmuc 
steppe, and likewise sometimes the 
Douskoi steppe. Here are hordes of 
the Torgots, who cross the Volga te 
pass the summers in the latter of 
these deserts. Both of them com- 
prehend, in their enormous waste, a 
number of lakes and bogs, of which 
some are permaneyt, and others only 
formed by accidental inundations of 
the Don or the rivers that fall into it, 

The common wormweod, stragon, 
and golden-rod cover these sleppes 
in so great abundance, that the largest 
vehicles might be loaded with them; 
and it is pity that no use is made of 
them in medicine. The cows and 
horses eat of every kied of worm- 
wood, while the sheep will not med- 
die with any. Great quaptities of 
elder might likewise be got here. 
The Kosacs take the herb golden-rod, 
solidago virga aurea, by way of in- 
fusion, like tea, for non-reteation of 
urine. They are acquainted with the 
salutary properties of the barberry as 
well as the Russions. They make 
corks of the parenchyma of thé second 
hark of the black poplar; and fasten 
it likewise in larger pieces to their 
fishing-nets for keeping them upright 
in the water, which by its extreme 
levity itdoesexceliently. The Dutch 
fishermen, as well as those on the 
Weser, employ to that end a wood 
called in Holland zoll-houl; it is of 
a reddish brown colour, very light, 
aud is composed of filaments extreme- 
ly fine. A pound of it sells at Am- 
sterdam for three stivers. The Hol- 
landers fetch it from the Baltic, and 
send great quantities of it into Ger- 
many. — What sort of wood can this 
be? Is it half-rotten elder, ur black 
poplar *? 

The Don, about Kasanka, is abund- 
ant in sturgeons and sevrugas. The 
falcon flies over the steppes, and 
makes its nest in the tops of the trees, 
Sea-gulls of the species called darus 





* See Beckmann’s Phys. Econom. Bib- 
he« : 


lieth. tom, II. p. 594, 
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varius, are also very common on the 
Don. 

From hence there are three differ- 
ent roads to Teberkask. The first 
leads straight across the steppes, and 
makes the distance little more than 
500 versts; but, excepting some lit- 
tle patches, a sort of inclosure, which 
here and there appear, the whole 
country is so forlorn and abandoned, 
that it would be impossible to procure 
horses. The second is the great post- 
road, and is in length 800 versts. As 
the third, which accompanies the Don 

in all its windings and sinuosities, and 
goes through the stanitzas, is the 
safest and most pleasant, it is there- 
fore the best. 

The nature of the soil changes 
near Ustchoperskaia, on the Western 
bank of the Don, and becomes a chalk 
mixed with sand. But the whole 
country is totally bare of wood. 
Here the river produces great quan- 
tities of the aquatic spunge *, which 
is so common at Moscoin the Moscva, 
which the common Russian women 
there take so much pains to collect. 
Both they and the Kosac womeo dry 
it, and then rub their cheeks with it 
by way of fard. This plant ens in 
all waters that flow gently, by push- 
ing out its branches, which are of a 
considerable thickness, perpendicular- 
ly ; whereas in more rapid currents 
it strikes them iv a horizontal direc- 
tion. In that case the branches are 
not above two or three lines in dia- 
meter, and interweave themselves in 
such a manner as to form a kind of 
basket-work. There isnot the smallest 
degree of irritability perceptible ia 
this plant, nor the smallest movement, 
so as to give room to surmise that it 
has any principle of life; and yet, on 
burning it, the smell it exhales should 
seem to indicate that it belongs to 
the animal kiagdom ; a circumstance 
that deserves examination by an ex- 
act chemical process, and the rather 


as this plant has oever hitherto been 
analysed with that attention it seems 
to deserve. Both the Russians and 


the Kosacs take it inwardly against 
worms; and it is very probable that 
so sharp a powder must excite irrita- 
tions in the folds of the bowels suffi- 
ciently violent for expelling these 
troublesome inmates. At Perekop- 
skoi, the greater kali grows in abund- 


® Spongia fuviatis 
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ance ; but this plant is rejected by all 
the cattle, except the camel, who eats 
it when young. The steppe that bor- 
ders on Krewenskaia is nothing but 
an adust and barren soil on all sides, 
as at Kasanka; but the opposite 
shore of the Volga is very well wood- 
ed. The rose-coloured thrush is 
found here ia incredible numbers, 
All the known kinds of liquorice 
ae in the environs of Petibenskaia, 

ut the glycirrhiza glabra is predo- 
minant the whole length of the Don; 
and it would be as easy to get the 
juice of it for the pharmacies, from 
these parts, as from the banks of the 
Volga. The Kosacs make a ptisan 
from this root, which they administer 
in the sea-sickness, when they embark 
at Azoff. A domestic remedy, very 
burtful, and even fatal to numbers 
of persons, much in use amongst the 
Kosacs, is the root of white helicbore, 
which they employ indiscriminately 
in almost all disorders. 

The Kalmuc horde of the Vice- 
khatun Mandera*, making its so- 
joura in these parts when Mr. Gme- 
lin visited them, he made a short . 
journey to it, where he found an ad- 
vanced post of camels and dromeda- 
ries grazing, tended by little boys 
quite naked. . He got out of his car- 
riage in a kibitka, near the tent of 
the khatun, and sent to ask permis- 
sion to pay his respects to her; which 
was granted him after an attendance 
of some hours. All this tome was em- 
ployed by the lady @ faire ea toiletic, 
who doubtless would not suffer her- 
self to be seen with only half her 
charms. Ou entering her tent, the 
Professor made her a profound Ger- 
man reverence; and on lifting up his 
eyes, saw her sitting on a raised seat, 
at the head of a long table, by the 
side of which was placed a bench of 
the same length, whereon all her 
children sat. Without returning his 
salutation, she bade him sit down ina 
chair that was onthe right band of the 
bench, while the priests and nobles 
were seated on the ground to the 
leit, ihe whole length of the teat. The 
companions and ioterpreters of Mr. 
Gmelin were obliged to do so like» 
wise. The khatun, after informi 
herself of all that personally relat 
to the Professor, asked bim many 


* A female Vice-kban, Khatun-is the 
feminine of khan. 
ques 
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questions on what was then going 
forward at St. Petersburg, and in- 
quired particularly about the affairs 
ofthe war. Theo, turning to her own 
people, she entered into conversation 
with them; or rather baw!ed to them 
in such a manner as to give room for 
Ahinking that she was rating them 
soundly. But they answered her in 
the same key, and seemed in general 
not to treat her with the highest re- 
spect. During all this time the Pro- 
fessor was employed in surveying the 
tent, which was properly the hall of 
audience, where the lady never made 
ber appearance but in her most sump- 
tuous attire. Her ordinary apart- 
ment is in an adjoining tent, which is 
also her bed-chamber. This hail of 
audience was of a circular form, ter- 
minating in a point at top; and differ- 
ed from the other tents no otherwise 
but as it was more spacious. It was 
covered on the outside with white 
felt; and the inside was hung with 
crimson damask, crossed in sume 
places by ribands of green silk. In 
the most conspicuous part of the tent, 
was raised a baldaquiv, covered like- 
wise with damask aod taflety. Lower 
down were placed various idols of 
cast metal, before which were set pots 
of very fine odoriferous flowers, and 
others with every kind of fruit. By 
the side of the table where the Prin- 
cess sat with her children, and which 
was covered with a white table-cloth, 
stood a boiler full of tea, from which 
it was served round, with camels’ 
milk. The khatun was dressed in a 
long robe of violet-coloured siik. 
Her head was uncovered; but over 
her forehead was a broad silk riband. 


Her hair was plaited in tresses, some. 


of which were brought forwards on 
the two sides of her face. After the 
‘tea, brandy was presented to the com- 
pany all round; and the women who 
served, when they offered any thing 
to the khatun, made such low 
curtsies that they seemed to touch the 
ground every time with their knees. 
The little land that is cleared for 
cultivation in the neighbourhood of 
the Don towards Kobilenskaia, is 
used for raising melons, cucurdita 
pepo, and water-meions cucurbita ci- 
trulius. They grow in the open air, 
and without any other pains than that 
of choosing the most sandy places for 
them. These plants thrive. best in 
such a soil, whether it be ona ao 
ground, or on the plain; and if, af- 
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ter their blossoming, the season should 
prove somewhat moist, they succeed 
the better for it. In some places 
also they cultivate a little rye, oats, 
and wheat. Kobilenskaia is situated 
ou the Eastern border of the Don; 
and, from its low position, is subject, 
every Spring and Autumn, to the fre- 
quest overilowings of that river. 
At such times it seidom or never fails 
to sweep off a nomber of houses by 
the velocity of its current. Another 
inconvenience arising frum this posi- 
tion of the place, is the utter impos- 
sibility of having cellars. 

On the way that leads to Yesau- 
lofska, are to be seen great quantities 
of wild geese, which fly about in very 
numerous flocks. They take so ex- 
tremely high a flight, and are withaf 
so shy, that it is with much difficulty 
any of them are caught. In the Spring 
seasou they feed on the first buds of 
the large willows, the plant called 
horsetail, and the cones of the fir. 
In Summer they visit the cultivated 
fields, and choose by preference those 
of peas, rye, and vats.. If we judge 
of the damage they do by their pro- 
digious numbers, it must be very 
considerable. The banks of the Don, 
and the lakes it forms, are likewise 
frequented during Summer by differ- 
ent kinds of ducks, which repair to 
them in great flights. Some of them 
are, the teal, querquedula, the dab- 
bler, anas steptera, and the duck with 
the sharp tail, anas acuta. They 
often flock by hundreds at a time, at 
sun-rise, about the rivers and marshy 
meadows that abound with grass. 

The iwhabitants of this country 
unanimously assert, that when the 
sheep have once eaten of the watery 
hemlock, phellandrum aquaticum, 
they necessarily perish.. The cele- , 
brated Lioneus attributes this deadly 
quality, which isaboveall experienced 
by the horses, to a scarabeus of the 
curculio species, which lives on this 
plant; but it has been examined more 
than 100 times, and neither this scara> 
beus nor any worm has yet been 
found. Moreover, these people as- 
sure us that this plant is mortal te 
the sheep in all seasons; and, as it 
grows in shady and humid places, it 
is almost impossible not to suspect it 
of being venomous by nature. a: 

Proceediag dowowards along the 
Don, the wood diminishes by degrees 
And there is-not a tree to-be seen for 
near 100 yersts on its Western ae 

while 
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while the opposite shore, inhabited 
by the Kalmucs, affords at least some 
small willowsscattered here and there. 
The inhabitants use them together 
with their roots, when dried, for fire- 
wood. 

As the aquatic fowl delight most 
in the places where rivers disem- 
bogue themselves, because they ge- 
nerally abound in reeds and rushes, 
there are various remarkable species 
ofthem near Verchnoi Kurman, where 
the Kurman falls into the Don, among 
which we may distinguish the follow- 
ing : the spoon-bill, platea leucopodia ; 
his membraneous cesophagus, which 
he dilates at will as he gobbles his 
prey, sufficiently resembles the peli- 
—_ sack for giving him a great ana- 

ogy with that bird. His spoou-shaped 

bill, which denotes him an aquatic 
fow! that feeds on fishes, is construct- 
ed in such a manner as to facilitate 
the procuring them: but the form of 
his toes, and bis custom of nidificating 
in the summits of the bighest trees, 
give him a still nearer affinity to 
the heron. 

The baglan, pelecanus carbo, which 
is the true cormorant, swir sia troops 
on the waters of this country. When 
be has a miod to feed, he extends his 
wings, which are then four feet and a 
half from one extremity to the other, 
and, by the motion he gives them, 
makes a noise that may be heard toa 
considerable distance. As svon as he 
sees a fish coming up to the surface, 
he strikes on him immediately, dilates 
the skin that uniles the two parts of 
his under-jaw, and swallows down his 
prey. These birds make their nests 
in companies in the trees, so that it is 
no extraordinary thing to fiod five or 
six of their nests in one single tree. 
They construct them of fwigs and 
roots, and make them spacious, 
The cormorant swims with incredible 
swiftness, and flies uncommonly high. 
These parts likewise abound in num- 
bers of the various sorts of the heron 
genus, the ardea nivea, the ardea cas- 
tanea, the ardea ferruginea, the fire- 
coloured cuclew, numenius igneus, aud 


the green curlew, numenius viridis: |. 


It is a certain fact that all the 
of birds we have men arrivé in 
these parts 


every, 
in Aatumn, pai 


more Sout _ clin 
every n to ima 
and take up their a 
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Arabia, Greece, or some other pro- 
vince situated in those latitudes. That 
at both these seasons they take their 
route by the way of Azote is a truth 
founded on so long an experience of 
the Kosacs, that there remains no 
room to doubt it. But what can be 
the reason for their never going up 
the Don higher than to a small dis 
tance from its month?. Whence is it 
that we see other herons, other wa- 
ter-fowl, other wood-cocks, other 
blackbirds, &c. towards the source of 
the Don, at two thousand versts dis- 
tauce from this mouth, which pase 
here in the Spring and Autumn; part 
of whom remain, while the other part 
does not at all appear during the whole 
Summer? How happens it that the 
former dare not venture farther? The 
aquatic birds would every where 
mect with fish and worms, as the 
thrushes and the other granivorous 
species would find the same sort of 
grain. Places where rushes grow 
are as plenty, the mouths of rivers 
are as numerous, in the upper part of 
the Dou asin the lower. The length 
of the way can by no means be ad- 
mitted here as of any consideration. 
What journeys does the stork not 
take in Spring, though she might 
more easily find subsistence in ber 
own neighbourhood? The pelican, 
which frequents the lakes near Pav- 
lofsk, is never visible here ; and yet 
he would find these waters of the 
same nature with those in which he 
delights. Might one not be tempted 
to infer from hence, that the instinct 
which leads the birds to migrate, 
supposes Neither so much foresight 
nor so much reflexion as is common- 
ly imagined ; and that the cheice of 


the places where they yore generally 


accidental, or at most toa 
habit?) With -to Russia, we 
must observe in that the Don 


supplies it with the rare birds of the 
Euxine, and the Volga those of the 
Caspian sea.—( To be continued. ) 
a 
Mr. Urnsan; May 1. 
Siem following account of Druidi- 
cal Remains in Dorsetshire (see 
Pl. 11.) was ore rawe up 
: ight Moor, 
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402 Account of a Druidical Temple at Gorwell, Dorset. [May, 


will perbaps be no objection to your 
inserting it. B.N. 

“ The County of Dorset has been 
long celebrated for its Roman and 
Saxon Antiquities; and its Military 
Roads, Stations, and Monastic Re- 
mains, have been again and again ex- 
plored and described. It has also 
considerable claim to the notice of 
the Antiquary, on account of the 
traces it contains of our British av- 
cestors. The Downs have certainly 
been the scene of the eee 7 rites 
of the Druids, and, perhaps, of their 
Jast struggle with the Romans in this 
part of Britain. Besides the two 
small Temples and other Druidical 
reliques described by Mr. Hutchins, 
near Winterbourne Abbas, the re- 
mains of a similar Temple and Crom- 
lech have been lately noticed in the 
same neighbourhood by the gentle- 
men who have been appointed by the 
Board of Orduance to survey, and 
make a map of the county. .They 
are situated upon a level plain, on the 
summit of the lofty eminence between 
Kingston Russe! and Gorwell, having 
the deep vale watered by the river 
Bride to the North and North-west, 
and Gorwell farm, in the parish of 
Litton, in the vale to the South. The 
Roman camp at Abbotsbury is upon 
the opposite hill to the South, and 
completely overlooks the whole plain, 
the deep valley beneath it, and the 
surrounding country to the West and 
North-west, as far as Eggardon camp. 

The site of the Druidical Circle or 
Temple is only,a few yards from the 
South-eastern extremity of Kingston 
Farm, and immediately above Gor- 
well-house. This Farm or hamlet 
appears to take its name from the 
fine piece of water which runs at the 
foot of the bill near the house,- and 

lides through a deep sequestered val- 

y (whose almost precipitous sides 
are still mantled with woods), till it 
falls into the Bride*. This temple, 
though little now remains except the 
mere bases of the upright stones, was 
of greater extent than any hitherto 
noticed in the county. One stone 





* May not the spring which gives 
name to the vale South of the Temple 
derive its name from the bloody sacri- 
fices of the Druids, or some unrecorded 
cruelties of the successful enemies? and 
its sister stream, the Bride, or Brede, 
from the sqgme word which has given 
name to the whole Island? 


only, and that in a very mutilated 
state, is at present standing: the rest 
have been all thrown down, evidently 
with design, and broken to pieces. 
The fragments which remain, form a 
circle of between seventy and eighty 
feet diameter, and appear nearly as 
represented in the Plate. There 
are no traces of an exterior circle. 
Two or three large stones, which l:¢ 
at a little distance, have evidently 
rolled to their present situation since 
the destruction of the Temple. The 
entrance was probably on the East 
side, and (if a conjecture may be 
made after the lapse of so many ages, 
from the stones which still lie upon 
the ground partly covered with turf) 
we may suppose that it was formed 
by two uprights and an impost. The 
stones consist of very close and solid 
masses of Conglutinated flints, of the 
same nature and texture with the 
craggs which project from the side of 
the hills above the town of Abbots. 
bury. The dimensions, as given be- 
low, being merely taken with a rid- 
ing-stick, cannot be perfectly accu- 
rate, but are sufficiently so for a ge- 
neral description: 


Al! An upright stone, five feet high, 
about two thick. 

A 2. A smaller stone, four feet long, 
one foot and a half thick, lying by the 
former, from the top of which it was 
probably broken off 

B 1. B2. B 3. Three stones thrown 
down, and partly buried in the ground.— 
B 1. about eight feet long and three 
broad in the widest part.—B 2. four feet 
and a half by three feet; they are about 
one foot and a half above ground — 
B 3. is nearly cevered by the turf.— 
These are probably fragments of the 
same upright. 

C. about one foot above ground ; four 
feet and a half by three and a half of the 
surface of the stone appear above ground. 

D. about one foat above ground ; sur- 
face four feet and a half by three and a 
half, 

E. about one foot and a half above 
ground ; six feet and a half long, three 
broad. 

F. about five feet long, four broad, 
nearly buried. . 

G, but little above the turf. This is 
pod only a fragment broken from 

or H, 

H. seven feet and a half long, two 
feet and a half broad. 

K. large fragments, partly covered 
with turf. Probably the entrance. 

L. L, L. fragments partly buried. 

Upon 














Upon the same plain, nearly oppo- 
site to what we may suppose to have 
been the entrance of the Temple, and 
only a short distance from it, are se- 
veral other large rude stones, which 
appear to be the remains of a Crom- 
lech, or Kistvaen. From their situa- 
tion we may reasonably conjecture 
that they were originally an append- 

e tothe Temple; and perhaps an 

tar upon which the Druids consum- 
ed their bloody and inhuman sacri- 
fices. These stones, which are known 
by the name of The Grey Mare and 
her Colts, are upon an oblong Barrow 
in a field near Gorwell farm; and 
command a fine view of Abbotsbury 
encaw pment to the West, and beyond 
that of the sea and the bold cliffs on 
the coast of Dorset and Devon as far 
as the eye can reach. The view of 
the sea to the East and the South is 
intercepted by Blackdown and Ab- 
botsbury hills. The Cromlech is 
disiaut from the Druidical Circle 
about a quarter of a mile, aud per- 
haps formed the termination of an 
avenue leading to the Kast entrance 
of the Tempe. 


A. B. C. D. Stones which formed the 
East end of an oblong Barrow.—A. B. are 
still standing, about seven feet high, six 
broad, and one a baif thick.—D. is about 
the same dimensions, but has been 
thrown down.—C, appears to have been 
the base of another stone, which stood 
in the same line, or of the one now lying 
upon the ground. 

E. a stone about two feet bigh, a little 
West of the former, probably one of the 
supporters of the lower side of the impost. 

F, a large stone lying upon the Bar- 
row, probably a part of the flat stone 
which formed tne top of the Cromiech, 
of an irregular shape, and appears to 
have been designedly broken to pieces. 

G. an oblong Barrow, which rises with 
a gradual ascent from West to East, so 
as to form an easy ascent to the summit 
of the Cromlech. 

A hedge passes over the lowest or West 
end of the Barrow, which is overgrown 
with thorns. These stoues, like those 
in the Druidical Circle near it, consist of 
flints conglutinated with a kind of stone 
of very hard and close texture. They 
appear as if they had been originally 
chipped into form for the purpose they 
might be designed for, with a masou’s 
hammer ; but are of too hard a nature 
to have been wrought with an edged tool. 


The peculiar fitness of the situation 
for the purposes of Druidical worship 
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and superstition; the extensive ho- 
mzou, and elevated plain (for astrono- 
mical observations), surrounded by 
deep and almost impervious valleys 
abounding with their favourite oak, 
may lead us to suppose that this place 
was of considerabie nute among the 
Druids; though it might not, like 
Stonehenge, or Avebury, be meiro- 
politan, or of the first rank. The 
number of Barrows (undoubtedly the 
work of a settled people) dispersed 
on all sides over the surrounding 
downs, aad the strong Rowan cainps 
in the “neighbuurhood, tend to 
strengthen this conjecture. The Bare 
rows are now well kauwn to be Bri- 
tish, and are supposed to be family 
burying-places ; the different grou 
bemg appropriated to differeat fami- 
lies, and each Barrow to some parti- 
cular individual, or branch of the fa- 
mily. They are mere numerous upon 
these downs than in any other part of 
the West of England, except in the 
neighbeurhood of Stonehenge and 
Avebury. May we not therefore sup- 
ose that these groupes of Barrows, 
oth here and in Wilts, owe tiicir 
origin to the same cause? the vicinity 
of the downs to a favourite seat of 
Druidical worship, and to that desire 
which many (particularly uncivilized) 
people sometimes show, to have their 
iwortal remains deposited near some 
sacred spot or temple? If we suppuse 
(what the nature of the country, 
which bears a stroag resembiance to 
some parts of Wales, migot lead us to 
believe) that this was a seat of the 
Druids, and perhaps one of those 
strong situations or fastoesses to 
which they retired upon the successes 
of the Romans, we have a probable 
reasvn for tne erection of so many 
camps within a short distance of each 
other. The camps at Eggardoa, Ab- 
botsbury, Maiden Casile, and Kings 
ton, all within a sport distance of 
Gorweil, are so situaie: as to cut off 
all communication either by sea or 
land, anu wight ve wteuded io over- 
awe the Britous, to drive taem from 
their strong retreat, aod suppress their 
superstitious rites. Cows of Vespa- 
stau have beeu trequeutly foued in 
this nexghbourhood. We may there- 
fore probably nx the destraction of 
these Monuuicuts of our British an- 
cestors, the erection of these strong 
camps, and the final submission of 
this part of the Island to the Roman 


eagle, 
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le, to the beginning of his reign 
oaier the iter at of Petilius 
Cerealis, or his immediate prede- 
cessor, before the iavasion of the 
country of the Silures. J. K.Moor.” 
—_—_ 
Tepographical Notices. of 
W RESTLINGWORTH 
in the County of Bevroro. 
Mr. Uasan, March 1. 
F the following brief notes, which 
were taken in baste on the 2ist of 
last month, meet with your approba- 
tion, the insertion of them in your 
Magazine will greatly oblize 
Yours, &c. RicHMONDIENSIS, 

Wrestiincwortn, in the County 
of Bedford, about three miles from 
Pottun and five from Biggleswade, is 
a Rectory, io the hundred of Biggles- 
wade and Deanery of Shefford, in the 
gift of the Crown ; rated in the King’s 
Books at 7/. 6s. 8d.; certified value 
48]. 4s. 2d. For the following parti- 
culars relating to the desceut of pro- 

rty | am indebted to Messrs. Ly- 

jOns’s Bedfordshire, pp. 155, 6: 

* King Henry lil. in 1218, gave 
the Manor to isolda de Dover, till 
such time as he should please to re- 
store it to the heirs of Reginald Da- 
martin, Earl of Boulogne, whose pro- 
perty it had been, promising her in 
that case to give her a pension in lieu 
of it. After that it was successively 
in the families of Huntercombe and 
Raghton; from the latter it passed 
by a female heir to the Asplions. Ia 
1475, it was granted to Anthony 
Lord Grey, of Ruthin; in 1485, to 
Margaret Countess of Richmond, who 
settled it on Thomas Earl of Derby. 
Of late years it was in the family of 
Downing, and is now the property of 
Jacob Whittington, esq. An estate in 
Wrestlingworth, which belonged also 
to the Downings, forms part of the 
endowment of the Coilege which is 

‘ to be built in Cambridge, pursuant to 
the will of Sir Jacob Downing. The 
Parish has been enclosed by an Act of 
Parliament, passed in 1801, when al- 
lotments of land were assigned to the 
Rector, and to the Rector of Cock- 
ayne Hatley, Thomas Ryder, esq. 
and others who had portions of tithes 
in Wrestlingworth; under the same 
Act, part of Hartley Field was allotted 

“and added to the parish of Wrestling- 
worth, which was computed to con- 
tain about 1860 acres.” 
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The Rectory - house, which is situ- 
ated at the Kast end of the Church, 
was formerly surrounded by a moat, 
at present choaked up, but partly 
discernible. The house appears an- 
tient and incommodious. The bye 
roads in this part of. Bedfordshire are 
very bad. The unusual phenomenon 
of a post-chaise passing through the 
village never fails in throwing the 
whole parish into great consternation, 

According to the Return made to 
Parliament, pursuant to the Act for 
ascertaining the Ae of the 
kingdom in 1801, there were in Wrest- 
ling worth 56 inhabited aud three un- 
inhabited houses; 74 families, includ. 
ing 330 persous. in that of 1841, 57 
inhabited houses and 1 building; 65 
families, including 366 pers: us. 

The Church, which is dedicated to 
St. Peter, consisis of a tower, nave, 
North and South aile, chancel, aud 
South porch. Atthe West end of the 
nave is a commodious gallery erected 
for the children of the Sunday School. 
The font stands on the North side of 
the nave, and is adorned with quatre- 
foils. The reading-desk and pulpit 
are fixed in the North-east corver. 
There is a South-door into the chan- 
cel, and near it a large slab once in- 
laid with the figure of a man, with a 
label from his mouth, under a cano- 
py all the brass is gone. 

Within the altar-rails, an upright 
stone is thus inscribed: 


** Ricardus Thistlethwait, Bacal. Ar- 
tium, 1657.” 

In the South wall there are three 
stone seats for the officiating Minis- 
ters, and a piscina. Over the latter 
there is a mural monument of white 
marble, bearing the following in- 
scription: 

“ Here lyeth the Body of Mary the 
wife of Timothy Bristow, late of this 
Parish, gent.: she was daughter of Ed- 
ward Herbert of Kingslanley, in the 
eounty of Hertford; gent. by Jane, 
daughter of John Chishull, gent. and 
Susan Combe his wife: she died the 
fourth day of December 1729, aged 65 
years. Timothy Bristow * ber son was 
admitted to Francis Combe’s exhibition 
in Sidney College, Cambridge, Jan. 14, 
1697, and enjoyed the same six years.” 

Against the North wall there is a 
neat monumett of white marble, 
composed by, and erected at the ex- 





* A.B. 1700. A. M. 1704. 
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peuse of the Rev. Charles Simeon, 
M.A. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge: 

“In memory of the Rev. Joseph 
Crowder, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen 
College in Cambridge. He commenced, 
and after 14 years finisbed, his minis- 
terial course as Curate of this Parish. 
Having experienced in his own soul the 
power and grace of Christ, his first care 
was to recommend the Saviour to his 
flock ; and in this he laboured with fide- 
lity aud success. No less active in his 
regard to their temporal welfare, he 
shewed, in a distingu:shed mauner, how 
much guod a resident Minister, with a 
contracted income, but a benevolent 
heart, may through God’s help effect. 
His humility aud meekness, bis wisdom 
and candeour, hi< scirituality and cheer- 
fulness, his fortitude and zeal, were uni- 
furmly consp.cuous ; and bave endeared 
his memory to all who knew hiw, but 
most of ali to those whe knew him best. 
Reader, be thou a follower of him, as he 
was of Christ. He died March 19, 1804, 
aged 42.”" 

In ihe Church-yard : 

** Maria Bristow, uxor Timothei, 
Feb. 26, '687, demia est. 

** Qualis erat vivens, si poscas: audijt 
una: [Deo,.” 

Martha Domi, Domino Sara, Maria 

The present worthy Rector is the 
Rev. D. Lewis, A.M. late of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and Rector of Kim- 
bolteo in the County of Huntingdon. 
The Rev. Rebert Clowes, A.B. of 
Magdalen Coilege, Cambridge, is the 
present Curate. RicHMONDIENSIS. 

—_— EE 
CHARACTERS DRAWN FROM REAL 
Lire rn 1961. 

VN tne is a wan who laughs 

MX at all the world, shews a pride 
in great acquaintance, affects tie 
technical part of his profession 
when he talks of it, and is in ever 
thing perfectly dogmatical. He finds 
something to laugh at in all men, 
events, and circun.stances, vot from 
any thing ridiculous in them, but 
from a ce: tain mechanical tendency of 
his muscles to. laughter. He finds 
fault with every thing, notlike acynic, 
but like an opiniated person, who 
thinks he has one or two great names, 
or a few friends connected with great 


names, on his side; and ne can never . 


allow rest to the man who will not 
follow all his methods of thinking or 
actiug: yet Anpocipes is far from 
being a gentleman ip sentiment or 
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carriage, and his notions and taste are 
grossly depraved. He is excessively 
impertinent: he thinks he knows 
every body and every thing ; and per- 
sons, or circumstance which he kuows 
not, must be alike insignificant. 

Casstopora married him for li- 
berty to see the world, which she 
is as free to censure as her husband; 
bul, woman-like, less sparing of and 
more altentive to scandal; she affects 
management, and because she has 
the ad vantage over ——, she claims it 
over all the world besides. But her 
superiority here is founded in the 
different degrees of their under- 
sianding, not in the one’s having a 
whit less prejudice or obstinacy than 
the other; and.if she has a supe- 
riority over Possponivus, from ha- 
ving come somewhat sooner into the 
world, she is sure to take all occa- 
sious of shewing ag advaitage, which 
she uses without modesty, or seuse of 
any imperfection. She ought to have 
contested herself with such a condi- 
tiva of life, or such a match, as might 
have hept her within a little circle, 
where she would have done good: 
but she is now under a necessity of 
tg parts she is quite unqualified 

or. 

Postpontvs, by not advancing into 
the world quite early enough, through 
certain inevitable disadvantages at- 
tending his education, has confirmed 
au in.ate passion for retirement, which 
is by no means ta be ascribed totally 
to education. His natural seatiments 
are such as will not consist with a 
mixt commerce with the world; 
whose faults aod follies he can make 
all candid allowance for, but not 
bring himself tv submit to or imitate. 
Yet Postpontus bas both faults and 
follies himseil. This is another reason 
why he loves retirement. But it is his 
misfortune, that certain mistaken 
friends pursue him thither, and, when 
they cannot drag him from it, carry 
off and expose them. Posiponivs 
claims no more than the liberty natu- 
ral to all thinking beiugs, of acting ac- 
cording to their own feelings, which 
ia oil dispositions will never pro- 
duce any harm to society, though 
they may deprive it of useful mem- 
bers. He is not, like Cato the Censor, 
for compelling ail to come into his 
notions: aor does he set them up for 
standards at all; he only acts them. 
Pride is the basis of his principles. He 

some- 
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sometimes carries it too far. He sus- 
pects all men; but neither tells them 
so, nor lets them suppose it. He can- 
not accommodate himself to the insi- 
pid or impertinent. 
—_—_ 
Mr. Urnpan, May l. 
AS no reflecting mind can be in- 
sensible to the numerous and 
great advantages aitendant on the 
art of reading in a chaste and impres- 
sive manner, the followiag brief in- 
vestigation of the cause to which we 
are chiefly to ascribe the extreme dif- 
ficulty of attaining to that excellence, 
will be deemed, | trust, by many a 
peruser of your instructive pages, by 
Do means devoid of interest, 

When treating, however, on this 
subject, | am naturally prompted in 
the first place to inquire, wheiber, in 
the general construction of written 
prose (for to poetical composition | 
shall not, at present, extend my no- 
tice) there be opposed to the modu- 
lating powers of the human voice any 
greater obstacles than those which 
Ordinarily occur when such powers 
are exercised in the act of spoataneous 
speaking? And on this head | hesitate 
not to express it as my full convic- 
tion, that as far as the mere construc- 
tive order of the language is con- 
cerned, the Reader has, in geueral, 
greally the advantage over the 

speaker; just (1 mean) in the same 
degree in which words deliberately 
chosen and arranged are wont to be 
more harmoniously disposed, than 
such as are extemporaneously uttered. 

This preliminary question, then, 
thus determined, | proceed at once to 
the main object of the present inves- 
tigation; viz. to inquire, whence it 
happens, that, with regard to chaste 
and appropriate inflexion of the hu- 
man voice, the very finest Reader is, 

-in general, so much excelled by the 
most rude and uneducated Speaker ? 
or, in other words, whence it comes 
to be, beyond co: parison, so much 
more easy to give the just e...phatical 
expression to vur Own spontaneous 
language, than to that which we re- 
cite from books? 

Now, witha view to the eventual 
decision of. this question, I shall take 
occasion in the first place to remark, 
that every rational buman bewwg, en- 
dowed with the sense of hearing and 
the faculty of utterance, will be rea- 
dily acknowledged, by the attentive 
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observer of human nature, to mani- 
fest, at the very earliest age, an in- 
pate perception and love of melody ; 
so much sv, as to be almost invariably 
found, from the very moment when 
he is first heard to express his 
thoughts and wishes by meaus of arti- 
culate souuds, giving to each signifi- 
cant term he uses a certain accoidant 
tone. Such, however, being cunfess- 
ediy the case, and it being also (if 
that be possible) still more obviously 
true, that language is, in most in- 
stances, the only efiectual and ade- 
quate vehicle of human sentiment ; 
we cannot reasouably be surprized at 
finding wen’s ripened thoughts so in- 
timately connected on wost occasions 
(through the force of early and con- 
stant association) with the verbal 
sigus by which only those thou, hts 
can be intelligibly expressed, as to 
appear to have, for the greater part, 
one common and simultaneous origin; 
at seeing them (if it be permitted me 
so to speak) as soun as ever they shall 
have been completely formed, emerge 
at once, like the matured conceptions 
of the womb, from their native state 
of darkness, and severally assume a 


‘sensible and distinctive shape. 


But, if this view of the subject, and 
this statement of the case, be just and 
accurate, it will be found by no means 
difficult to return a_ satisfactory 
answer to the question originally pro- 
posed; viz. Whence comes it, that 
the modulation of the human voice 
in reading is usually so mucii less per- 
fect than in speaking? The reasou of 
this (it will readily occur to the re- 
flecting mind) can be no other than 
the following : 

In speaking it is the thought which 
almost simultaneously suggests the 
language; and for each component 
part of the several sentences su sug- 
gested, the natural discrimination of 
the human ear uniformly and insensi- 
bly prescribes the proper en phasis 
and tone of voice. Whilst, in reading, 
this method is reversed ; since, here 
it is not the sentiment which is to 
prompt the words, but the words 
which are to prowpt the sentiment ; 
which latter operation (reason and 
experience abundantly aemonstrate) 
will seldom be equally effectual, and 
can never be equally iustantaneous 
witb the former. 

And hence (and hence only) it ap- 
pears to me, may we rational iy de. 

ace 
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duce the striking superiority of the 
Speaker over the Reader. For since 
(agreeably to the preceding represen- 
tation) the train of inward thought, 
on any given subject, is in general 
no sooner perfected, than it ts also, 
either audibly or mentally, associated 
with correspondent language; all 
that the spyntaneous Speaker has to 
do is, in reality, little more than this, 
—to perform the easy task of a literal 
interpreter; to give (I mean) a clear 
verbal exposition of his sentiments, 
just in the same order in which they 
naturally present themselves. In do- 
ing which, however commonly men 
may be found offending against the 
established rules of just pronuncia- 
tion and phraseology, Nature herself 
will seldom fail of prescribing to them 
a completely correct method of vocal 
modalation. 

When, however, the contrary pro- 
cess is to take place, i. e. when, in- 
stead of expressing a man’s own 
thoughts by means of his own words, 
he is required to excite ideas in the 
minds of others, through the medium 
of language not his own, recited, for 
the first time, out of books; the dif- 
ficulty of giving to each articulate 
sound he utters its proper emphasis 
and tone must necessarily be increased 
an hundred fold. For since it is the 
relative force and meaning of each 
individual term made use f in 4 
given passage, and that exclusively, 
which Pnoull regulate both the kind 
and the degree of vocal emphasis to 
be laid upon such term; and siace on 
this h even the most sagacious 
reader will often find it a thing im- 
possible to form a perfectly correct 
judgment, until he shall have made 

imself thoroughly acquainted with 
the context; it wiil hence inevitably 
follow, that whilst occupied in re- 
citing audibly, for the first time, 
any literary work whatever, either 
the vocal inflexiou of the Reader will 
be in numerous instances palpably in- 
correct; or, for the purpose of ena- 
bling himself to take, as he proceeds, 
a long prospective view of what he is 
about to read, his utterance will be 
unoaturally, and consequently un- 
gracefully retarded. 

In corroboration of which opinion 
I must beg leave further to observe 
upon the subject, that what consti- 
tutes the principal charm of extem- 
porary or sponotancous speaking, is 
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its vivacity. But of this prime ex- 
cellency, if we seriously investigate 
the source, we shall, confessediy, no 
where find it but in the ane wh 
lively interest which every person 
naturally takes in the subject-matter 
of his own voluntary speech ; an in- 
terest which it is scarcely possible 
that any one should ever feel, whilst 
occupied in the formal task of ex- 
pressing audibly the sentiments of 
another person, in language not his 
own. 

And set, this interest unfelt, no one 
(it is abundantly manifest to reason) 
can ever give to each component 
member of the several connected sen- 
tences which he thus recites, its ap- 
propriate emphasis aod vocal moda- 
lation. We might, with equal con- 
sistency, expect to find the same uni- 
form propriety of gesture aod of man- 
ner, whether a man shall be seen act- 
ing in his oatural, or only in a per- 
sonated character; the same chastely 
expressive physiogaomy, whether the 
human countenance shall be animated 
with real, or only couuterfeited pas- 
sion; the same elastic energy of 
muscle, whether the blood shall be 
propelled into his general system by 
the healthy action of a man’s own 
heart, or merely by the tardy and de- 
fective process of unnatural trans- 
fusion. OxoniEnsis. 

a 
Tue Cuamors-Hunrer, 
Extracted from the “ General 

Outline of the Swiss Landscapes.” 
A’ Sion | saw acouple of Chamois- 

hunters for the first time. The 
few who grow old in this occupation 
bear vn their physiognomy a strongly 
maried expression of the life they 
lead. A wild savage air, something 
squalid and ferocious, makes them 
easily distinguishable amidst a crowd, 
even when they are not in their huat- 
ing-costume. Thisbad physiogaomy - 
is what induces the superstitious pea- 
santry to take them for sorcerers; 
and to imagine that in these solitary 
plices they have commerce with the 
Devil. 

The Chamois-hunter sets off com- 
monly by night, in order to arrive 
by break of day at the most elevated 
pastures, where the chamois always 
feeds, before the arrival of the flocks. 
As soon as he can descry their haunts, 
he takes out his spying-glass — if no 
game is to be seen, he mounts still 

higher 
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higher until he descries some. He 
tries to get above them, and to ap- 
proach them, slyly stealing along some 
ravine or rocky eminence. When- 
ever he is near enough to be able to 
distinguish their horns (which is the 
rule by which he computes his dist- 
ance) he levels his rifle-barrelled gun, 
resting the muzzle-end of it on a 
‘rock, takes his aim with deliberation, 
and seldom misses. Generally the 
rifle-barrelled gun kills at the distance 
of three or four hundred yards. He 
runs up to his prey, hamstrings it, 
and then considers how he shall get it 
home. Ifthe way is very rugged and 
steep, he takes the skiv only ; but if 
the way is at all practicable, he flings 
his prey across his shoulders, and car- 
ries it home — often across precipices, 
and to a very great distance. He 
maintains his family with the flesh; 
which, when young, is excellent; 
and he dries the skin for sale. 

But if, as is mostly the case, the 
vigilance of the animal warnsit of his 
approach, it is then thet the fatigue 
of the chamois-hunter begins. Car- 
ried away by the eagerness of pur- 
suit, he minds no danger; he passes 
over snows without dreaming of the 
abysses they may conceal. He strikes 
into the most difficult passes; and 
springs from rock to rock without 
giving himself any anxiety about how 
be is to return. Night often over- 
takes him as he is thus in the middle 
of the chace. He passes his night, 
not at the foot of a tree, nor in a cave 
carpeted with soft verdure, but under 
a naked rock. There by himself, 
without fire or candle, he takes out 
of bis knapsack a morsel of cheese and 
oaten-bread, of which his daily food 
consists. The bread is so bard that 
he is obliged to pound it between two 
stones; or to cut it with the little 
hatchet he always earries with him to 
hew out his steps in the ice. His for- 
Jorn repast being over, he places a 
stone under his head, and falls fast 
asleep while he is considering what 
direction the chamois can have taken 
he is in pursuit of. Presently the 
freshness of the morning-air awakens 
him; he gets up benumbed with cold, 
scans with his eye the precipices he is 
yet to cross, takes a dram of brand 
{of which he always provides himse 
with a little store) replaces his kna 
sack-on his shoulders, and embarks 
im fresh dangers. These men remain 


thus often many days together, in this 
solitude. Aud during all that time 
their family, their poor wives especi- 
ally, are a prey to the most alarming 
uneasiness; they dare not go to bed 
forfear of seeing them in their dreams. 
For it is a received superstition in the 
country, whenever a man perishes on 
the ice or on some unknown rock, 
that his ghost appears by night to 
that person to whom he is most dear, 
in order to mention where his corpse 
isto be found, and to entreat for it 
the last funeral obsequies. 

Coxe describes the body of the Cha- 
mois as being of * a yellowish-brown, 
and whiteish under the throat. The 
hair is short and smooth. 1n winter 
their coat lengthens, and grows dark, 
so as to resemble that of a bear. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, they have 
been found speckled, or of variegat- 
ed colours. And lately a chamois en- 
tirely white was shot upon the En- 
gelberg. 

** Linneus has classed the chamois 
with the goat genus: but Pallas with 
more judgment has ranked them 
among the antelopes. He has been 
followed by Pennant and all sueceed- 
ing Zoologists.” 

According to De Saussure, it is most 
difficult to approach them when they 
are ina herd together. When this is 
the case, one of them, while the rest 
are grazing, stands geutinel on the 
point of some rock that commands a 
view of all the approaches towards 
their pasture. The moment he per- 
ceives any cause of apprehension he 
seis up a kind of whistle, upon which 
alarm‘ali the others crowd about 
him, as if to judge with their own 
senses of the nature and reality of the 
danger. And then, if they see a wild 
beast, or a hunter (the same thing 
to them) the oldest among them pute 
himself at their head, and they scam- 
per off in a line, one after another, 
into the most inaccessible places. 

Very often quarrels arise among 
their hauters, especially if they are 
natives of different valleys, or even 

arishes. The following story I had 

rom a man who was the principal ac- 
tor in it. He was following up a cha- 
mois that he had mortally wounded, 
Two chamois-hunters of the Vallais 
had afterwards fired at the chamois, 
and had dispatched it. The rule 
among them is, that the game always 
belongs to him who has first wounded 
it. 
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it. Accordingly the Savoyard, hap- 
pening too to be nearest to it, took it 
up, aad flung it across his shoulders. 
The Valaisans, who were posted be- 
low, and who could not get directly 
at the chamois on account of a preci- 
pice between, called to him to lay it 
down ; at the same time they made a 
ball whistle close by his ears. He 
still persisted however in carrying it 
off, when a second ball passed close 
by him: so that, not being able to 
move along very re age load- 
ed as he was especially, and the path 
being so rugged, and having no am- 
muuition to return them the compli- 
ment he had received —in arage he 
flung down the chamois, and aban- 
doned it. But, determived on revenge, 
be hid himself in a spot whence he 
could watch every motion of the two 
Valaisans. He judged that, as the day 
was far spent, they could not get 
home that night, and that they would 
stop to rest in some chalet or other. 
This happened exactly as he had fore- 
seen. He marked well the spot, so 
that he wigit find it again: and then 
ran down to a village six miles off, 
got powder and ball, charged his 
rifle-barreled gun, aod returned up to 
the chalet. Through the chinks of 
the walls he saw the two Valaisaus 
warming themselves by a fire they 
had kindled. He inserted the muzzle 
of the guu at one of the openings, 
and was just going to lay them both 
iufallibly dead on the floor, when he 
recoljected ali of a sudden that, as 
these men had not been at coufession 
since they had robbed and fired upon 
him, they would thus mevitably die 
in the very commission of a capi- 
tal sin. Renouncing his intention, be 
rushed into the chalet, told them and 
made it clear to them what he might 
easily have done, and the imminent 
danger they had been in. Struck 
with gratitude at this proceeding, 
they acknowledged themselves to 
have been in the wrong, and gave him 

up the chamois. L. S. 
— 

Mr. Unsany 
| dipping iato those excelleut and 
amusing papers written by that 
eminent prosaic, Dr. Johnson, | could 
vot help being struck with the coin- 
cidence in the following predictiva, 
contained in No, 29 of that Work ; 
aad the revolution that has taken 
Greyt. Mac. May, 1815. 


Mey 5. 
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place in the country there described 
— 1808, The passage is as fol- 
ows: 


** The natural character of the Spa- 
niards is very different from that of the 
French, and the habits of life in Madrid 
as opposite as may be from those which 
obtdin at Paris. The Spaniards have 
beena great and free people ; and though 
that grandeur apd that freedom are no 
more, their erakes are yet to be seen 
amongst the Castilians in particular. 
The common people have not yet con- 
tracted that obsequiousness and submis- 
sion, which the rigour of their govern- 
ment, if no revolution recurs to redress 
it, must in time reduce them to. : 

** The condition which this gallant 
nation is now found in, between the 
despotism of the throne and the terrors 
of the Inquisition, cannot be aggravated 
by any description ; body and mind are 
held in such complete slavery by these 
two gloomy powers, that men are not 
willing to expose their persons for the 
sake of their opinions, and society is of 
course exceedingly circumscribed; to 
trifle away time, seems all they aspire to; 
conversation turns upon few topics, and 
they are such as will not carry a dispute; 
neither glowing with the zeal of party, 
nor the cordial interchange of mutual 
confidence ; day after day rolls in the 
same languid round through life; their 
seminaries of eduction, especially since 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, are grievous- 
ly in decline; learning is extinct; their 
faculties are whelmed in. superstition, 
and ignorance covers them with a cloud 
of darkness, through which the brightest 

s cannot find their way. 

** If this Country saw its own interests 
in their true light, it would conciliate 
the affections of the Spanish Nation, 
who are naturally disposed towards Eng- 
land ; the hostile policy of maintaining 
a haughty fortress on the extremity of 
their coast, which is no longer valuable 
than while they continue to attack it, 
has driven them into a compact with 
France, odious to all true Spaniards, 
aid which this Country has the obvious 
means of dissolving. 

*« It is by an alliance with England 
that Spain will recover her pristine 
greatness; France is plunging her into 
provincial dependency. There is still 
virtue in the Spanish nativun; honesty, 
simplicity, and sobriety, are still charac- 
teristics of the Castihan; he is brave, 
patient, unrepining; no soldier lives 
harder, sleeps less, or marches longer ; 
treat him like a gentleman, and you 
may work him like a mule; bis word is 
a passport in aMairs of honyur, =e 

La 
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bond in matters of property. That dig- 
nity of nature, which inthe highest orders 
of the state is miserably debased, still 
keeps its vigour in the bulk of the peo- 
ple, and will assuredly break out into 
some sudden and general convulsion 
for their deliverance. If there are virtue 
and good sense in the administration of 
this Country, we shall seize the oppor- 

tunity yet open to us.”’ 
Yours, &c. T. C. 
——— . ? 


The following Additions to the Account 
of Baperuam came loo late for in- 
sertion in p. 300. 

N the chancel are two achieve- 

ments. 

Against the North wall: 

Quarterly, 1. and 4. Argent, three 
serpents entwisted, proper; 2. Azure, 
a dragon rampant, proper; 3. Gules, a 
chevron —, and in chief two fleurs de lis, 
and in base a lion rampant, — impaling, 
quarterly, Gules and Argent, on a. bend 
engrailed Argent, two towers of the first. 

South wall: 

Quarterly, 1 and 4. Argent, on a che- 
vron between three stags heads cabossed 
Sable, three crescents Or, for Adeane ; 
2. and 3. Sable, on a chevron between 
three antelopes’ heads Or, three mullets 
of the first. On an escutcheon of pre- 
tence, quarterly 1 and 4. Argent, three 
serpents entwisted, proper; 2 and 3, 
Azure, a dragon rampant, proper. 

Wiiliam Warren was Vicar, 1715. 

.-.. Wilson was Vicar in July 1730. 

Henry Lloyd *, D. D. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in Cambridge, is the 
present Vicar. 

Holme +t, B.D. Fellow of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, is the 
present Curate. 

Robert Coe, Parish Clerk. 

RicuMONDIENSIS. 
—— 


Mr.Ursan, Dadlington, April. 
] AM sorry to say, the projected 
erection over King Richard’s Well, 
with Dr. Parr’s very elegaut and clas- 
sical Inscription (see vol. LX XIII. 
Part ii. p. 573) does not proceed ; and I 
know not why: such was the ardour 
forsubscribing toit, that it was thought 
requisite to limit individual ma 
tions that every one who wished might 
have an opportunity to contribute his 
mite. I think there only wants an ac- 
tive leader in the business. D.M. 


* Trin, Coll. A. B. 1785; A,M, 1789. 





Leamington Spa, 
May 8. 
[* answer to the Querist S. P. W. 
in your Magazine for April last, 
p. 826, who asks “ If there is such a 
place as Yxcron in Staffordshire 2’ 
1 beg leave to observe that the village 
of Erdington, four miles beyond Bir- 
mingham on the Lichfield road, is 
generally called Yen ron, which I pre- 
sume is the place he enquires alter. 
There is an old mansion-house near 
it, ycleped Yenton Hall: it lies two 
miles N.K. of the antient and venera- 
ble seat of the late Sir Leicester Holt, 
of Aston Hall, at present the residence 
of Heneage Legge, esq. 

The undersigned lived upwards of 
80 years in Birmingham, and never 
heard of Erdington under any other 
appellation thau Yugton (or Yenton) 
until his daughters went to a Board- 
ing-school in that village, when he 
found its proper uawe on the card of 
terms, 

Your very valuable and intelligent 
Correspondent, William Hamper, esq. 
who lives in the parish of Aston, 
will be very likely to furnish S. P. W. 
with every requisite information re- 
lative to the family he inquires 


Mr. Unsan, 


after. J. Bisser. 
a 
; High Wycombe 
Mr. Urnsay, May 1. ’ 


J CHE Rebellion in 1745 was fatal 
to the persons ard property of 
many eminent Scots families, not only 
by the operation of the law, but in 
consequence of voluotary banishment. 
Three distinct families of the Murray 
Clan, were implicated in this unfor- 
tunate affair; William Murray, Laird 
of Taymond, John Murray, Laird of 
Broughton, and Sir George Murray, 
Baronet of Dyongrne. The two first 
were pardoned: the latter, it is 
thought, retired to Denmark, and 
entered into the service of the Mo- 
narch of that country. 

If any of your readers can commu- 
nicate, whether any representative of 
that antient family is now in exist- 
ence, it will be a favour; also what 
are the Armorial Bearings of Murray 
of Dynnyrne, Sir George Murray, 
the last Baronet as above, is supposed 
to have married with a Lenox, and to 
have had a numerous family. 


Yours, &e. . Cc. Cc. 
f Post- 


ey Ve 
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Postscript to the Bp. of Sr. Davin's 
Second Address to Unitarians ; con- 
tinued from p. 316. 

| i the following Postscript I have 

given extracts from Eusebius’s 

Chronicon aud Ecclesiastical History 

relative to the succession of the 

Bishops of Jerusalem, and to the or- 

thodoxy of the Hebrew Christian 

Church. ‘When Adrian rebuilt Jeru- 

salem after his destruction of it, he 

called it Blia Capitolina. As late as 
the Council of Nice (canon vii.) it was 
called Zlia, But during Constan- 
tine’s reiga it recovered its old name. 
In his Chronicle Eusebius always calls 
it Jerusalem, except at the first men- 
tion of its building ; and generally in 
his History. He uses both terms in 
his treatise de Marlyrious Palestine. 
Ex Evsesu Cnronico. 
Interprete Hieronymo. 

1. A,D. XXXIIL. Ecclesia Ierosoly- 
mitane primus Episcopus ab Apostolis 
ordinatur Jacosus, frater Domini. 

2. A.D. LXII. Jacobus, frater Do- 
mini, quem onines Justum appellabant, 
a Judzis lapidibus opprimitur, in cujus 
thronum SyMEON, qui et Simon, secun- 
dus assumituc. 

3. A.D. CVIII. Trajano adversus 
Christianos persecutionem movente, Si- 
mon filius Cleope, qui in Ierosolymis 
Episcopatum tenebat, crucifigitur, cui 
succedit JusTUS. 

4—9. A.D. CXII. Post Justum Ec- 
clesia lerosolymitane Episcopatum quar- 
tum suscepit Zacnazus. Post quem 
quintus Tosias, cui succedit sextus Ben- 
JAMIN; ac deinde septimus JOHANNES; 
octavus MaTTHIAs, in cujus lecum nonus 
constituit ur PHILipeus. 

10—15. A. D. CXXV. Ierosolymis de- 
cimus post Philippum constituitur Se- 
Neca. Post quem undecimus Justus; 
cui succedit duodecimus Levi. Post 

uem tertius decimus ErpHRgS, quartus 

Seder Joses, quintus decimus Jupas. 

Hi omnes usque ad eversionem, quam 

ab Hadriano perpessa est, lerusalem, ex 

eircumcisione Episcopi prefuerunt. 

16. CXXXVI. lerosolyme primus ex 
gentibus constituitur Marcus, cessanti- 
bus his, qui fuerunt ex Judzis. 

17-25, CLVII. Ierosolymex episco- 
patum pest Marcum septimus decimus 
suscepit CaSsiaNus, Post quem octavus 
decimus PuBLius, cui sueccedit nonus 
decimus Maximus, vicesimus JULIANUs, 
vicesimus primus GAIANUS, vicesimus se- 
eundus SyMMACHUS, vicesimus tertius 
Gaus, vicesimus quartus JULIANUS, vi- 
cesimus quintus Capito. 

26—34, A. D. CLXXXVI._Ierosoly- 
mis vicesimus sextus ordinatur Episco- 
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pus Maximus, Post quem vicesimus 
septimus ANTONINUS, vicesimus octavus 
VALENS, vicesimus nonus DoLicHiANUS, 
tricesimus Narcissus, tricesimus primus 
Divs, tricesimus secundus GERMANIO, 
tricesimus tertius Gorpbivs, tricesimus 
quartus rursum Narcissus, Tantis apud 
lerosulymami constitutis episcopis non 
potuimus discernere tempora singulo- 
rum, eo quod in prasentem diem Epis- 
copatus eorum anni minime servarentur> 

35. A.D, CCXIIL. ALEXANDER trice- 
simus quintus lerosolymarum Episco- 
porum ordinatur adhuc vivente Narcissc, 
et eum eo pariter Ecclesiam regit. 

36. A.D. CCLII. Alexandro Ieroso- 
lymarum Episcopo apud Cesaream Pa- 
lestipe ob martyrium interfecto, et An- 
tiochie Babyla, THEopnizus et Fabius, 
Episcopi constituuntur. 

37. A.D. CCLXVH. Terosolymarum 
episcopatum tenet HYMENZUS. 

38. A.D. CCXCIX, Ecclesie Ieroso- 
lymitane vicesimus septimus [tricesimus 
octavus] ordinatur Episeopus ZaBpas. 

39. A. D. CCCI. Ecclesiw Ieroso- 
lymarum vicesimus octavus [tricesimus 
nonus} prefuit HERMON. 

40. A.D. CCCXV. lerosolymarum 
trigesimus nonus [quadragesimus]}] con- 
stituitur Episcopus Macarius. 

In his Ecclesiastical History Euse- 
bius’s account of the Bishops of Jerusa- 
lem ends with Hermon, as the last before 
the Diocletian persecution. 


Ex Eusebii Eccles. Hist. Excerpta. 
Twy yeuny ev “IngoroAvjors emioxomrwr 


Tous Xeovous yeahn ctwCoutvous ovdasaws 
eveoy" xopsdn yue ov uous Aovyos 
xarexes yererOas. Toswures ¥ e& slyeaQwy 
magirnPa, ws utxer tus xar” Adgsavoy 
Isdasewy TOALEKIAS, WEYTE xa «TOP 
agidsoy autos yeyoraci exioxomwy dva= 
Joxas* ous wartras ‘ECpasovs Qacw ovrag 
avxader, tw ywow tov Xecou [NH- 
LINE RaradsEacSas. Lib. iv. C. 5. 
What Eusebius meant by the genuine 
or orthodox knowledge of Christ, as pro- 
Jfessed by the Bishops of Jerusalem, we 
know from his account of Paulus Sa- 
mosatenus, who was deposed for denying 
the Divinity of Christ. The expulsion 
of Paul from his Bisboprick Eusebius 
ascribes to the eloquence and acuteness 
of Malchion, who “ detected his hidden 
meanings and deceitful evasions ;"’ and. 
was rewarded by an honourable appoint- 
ment in the Church of Antioch for “ the 
eminent sincerity of his taith in Christ,” 
3s’ vaegfarroveay rns es Xeisoy wmistws 
INHIIOTHTA, (L. VII. c. 29.) Hy- 
menus, the 22d Bishop of lia, and 
37th of Jerusaiem, tovk an active part in 
the confutation and expulsion of Paul. In 
another 
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another part of his history, speaking of 
distinguished Bishops in the time of the 
Emperor Commodus, he mentions Nar- 
cissus, the 15th Bishop of £lia, and 
30th of Jerusalem, and adds, that * be 
enumerated only those, whose orthodox 
writings had descended to his time,” év 
yemny slygapos h Tus mistws es huas xarnrbey 
ogSodotiz, (L. V. c. 22.) Of Alexander, 
the 2ist Bishop of Alia, and the 36th of 
Jerusalem, from whose library he deriv- 
éd the materials of his history, he gives 
a very interesting account. (L. V. 8. 11. 
and VI. 39.) In the 5th book (c. 12,) he 
distinguishes the two successions of Je- 
tusalem and Alia. He calis Narcissus 
the fifteenth Bishop in succession from 
the siege of Jerusalem by Adrian, and the 
30th in uninterrupted succession from 
the Aposties, rgiaxcsov amo Tay arosokay 
xara Try Tov ckns diadoyny yeyernusvov. The 
order of these successions he gives from 
written records and tables of succession, 
(e%yeapae L. IV. c. 5. and ai rav avrod 
Siadoya: L. V.c. 12.) Irenaeus (L. IL. c.3.) 
and ‘tf ertullian (de Preescript, adv. Heret. 
e. 32. et advers. Marcion, L. II. c. 5.) 
appeal also to authentic records and even 
to the original writings of the Apostles, 
against the heresies of their days. We 
may easily admit the existence of such 
original records in the second, third, and 
fourth Centuries, who are now in pos- 
session of a manuscript of the Scriptures, 
which is probably 13 or 1400 years old, 
Woide ascribes the Alexandrine MS. 
to the fourth Century. The Codex 
Bezx, indeed, is allotted by others to 
the second or third Century. 


I have brought these extracts from 
Eusebius, and have mentioned these 
articulars, for the sake of the pro- 
essed Deist, as well as the Unitarian, 
in proof of the authenticity of the 
Scriptures, —of the uninterrupted 
succession of the Christian Ministry, 
—and therefore of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. For Mr. Belsham I havea 
passage in reserve, from a letter writ- 
ten by a Bisnor or Mx1a,—that 
Bishop of £lia, who with other emi- 
nent Bishops, opposed the Unitarian- 
ism of Paul of Samosata, and deposed 
him from his office for denying the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. In this let- 
ter Hymen x2vs and the other Bishops 
declare the Divinity of Christ to be 
the faith delivered down from the 
Apostles, and preserved in the Church 
to their day; and pronounce him 
who denies the Divinity of Christ, to 
be an alien, or apostate, from the 


faith of the Church, aAdorgioy tou &- 
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xAnziaorinoy xavovos *, which, in their 
Synodical Letter to Dionysius and 
Maximus, iscalled erocras rou xavovos, 
For this reason Tertullian calis here- 
tics * extranei et inimici Apostolis ;” 
and says of all heresies, that “ nec 
sunt Apostolice, nec recipwuntur in 
pacem et communicationem ab Eccle- 
siis quoquo modo Apostolicis.” (De 
Prescript. adv. Hxret. c. 13. & 39.) 
The original passages of the letters 
before mentioned may be seen in Ur, 
Routh’s valuable work, entitled Re- 
liquie Sacre, vol. li. p. 465—489. 

In the same work (Vol. IL. p. 7, 8), 
is the celebrated fragment of Caius 
(who lived A. D. 210), in refutation 
of the pretensions of certain Unita- 
rian heretics to Apostolical antiquity. 
They asserted that their opinions were 
prevalent till the time of Victor, who 
excommunicated Theodotus for his 
heresy. ‘* What they assert,” says 
Caius, “ might perhaps appear credi- 
ble, if they were not contradicted by 
the Holy Scriptures, and by the writ- 
ings of Justin, Miltiades, ‘l'atian, and 
Clemens, and mauy others, who lived 
before the time of Victor, in all whose 
books the Divinity of Christ is main- 
tained. For who is so ignorant as 
not to know the writings of Irenzus 
and Melito and the rest, in which they 
declare Christ to be both God and 
man. Psalms also and hymns written 
(ax aexnc) from the earliest days of 
Christianity by believers, ali celebrate 
Christ, the Word of God, declaring 
him to be God.” They called him 
so, no doubt, on the authority of St. 
John, and not of Justin Martyr, as 
Dr. Priestley pretends, but whose 
gratis dictum is ciearly refuted by the 
expression az aexnc. 

Of this passage of Caius in Euse- 
bius, Mr. Belsham says: ‘* The asser- 
tion of the Unitarians is contradicted, 
but not disproved, by Eusebius and 
others.” (Calm Inquiry, p. 403.) ‘If 
the Scripture be adequate authority, 





* Tne ds Oavegwreges arte ixaoros 
Poors, yerntas, xas megas arParsrregov 
Te apPoCnrovjsra AaCn, okey mysy 
eyyenPov thy miotsy, nv 8& aeyns Wagtra~ 
Comer, xu ‘exouty wagadlurar, xas 
THPOYMENEN » 7 xaBorsxn ExxAn= 
orm EXEL TNS oNMEEOY meteaus EK AIA- 
AOXHE ‘YTIO [ATIO] TON MAKA- 
PIQN AIIOZTOAQN, 


and 
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and the primitive Fathers competent 
judges of Scripture, then the Unita- 
rian pretension was not only contra- 
dicted, but disproved. 

Caius says, the pretensions of these 
heretics to Apvostolical antiquity 
might, perhaps, appear credible, if 
they were not contradicted by the 
Scriptures, and by writers wh. lived 
before the time of Victor, s un &c. 
Tertullian makes the same appeal to 
antiquity agamst Marcion’s apocry- 
phai Gospel, in a very remarkable 

assuage, which I am desirous of lay- 
ing before you, that | may shew you 
how Mr. Beisham has concea‘ed the 
truth trom you. In his Appendix to 
a Discourse published last year (1814) 
Mr. Belsham says, ** Marcion con- 
tends for his copy being an authentic 
history of Christ. This, Tertullian 
is ingenuous enough to allow. 1 say 
(says the honest polemic) that mine is 
the true copy; Marcion, that his is 
true. L affirm, that Marcion’s copy 
is adulterated; he that mine is. Who 
shall decide between us*?” Such in- 
decision as this would have been very 
favourabie to Mr. Belsham’s notions 
of Christianity. But Tertullian has 
not left the question in suspense, as 
Mr. Belsham has. He says indeed, 
Quis inter nos determinabit — but, 
then, he replies immediately, as Caius 
did, that priority of time gave his 
copy authority, which Marcion’s had 
not: ** Quis———nisi tem poris ratio 
ei prescribens auctoritatem, quod an- 
tiquius reperietur, et ei prajudicans 
vitiationem, quod posterius revince- 
tur?” To suppress t this answer, 
which decides all doubt, — which con- 
victs Marcion of imposture, and Mr. 
Belsham of concealing the truth,— 
was neither ingenuous nor honest, nor 
worthy ofanadvocate for freeinquiry. 

i 

Mr. Urnean, Panacombe, March29. 

] TAKE the liberty of offering a 

few observations upen a letter in 
p. 121, addressed to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Harrowby, by a Corre- 


spondent signing himself, “« A Friend 
of the Church of England,” in conse- 
quence, as he says, of bis Lordship 
having for some time turned his at- 
tention to the regulation of the affairs 
of the Clergy. The first sentence in 
this letter, after a compliment to his 
Lordship, which I presume to be sin- 
cere, concludes with an assertion 
“ that the manner in which é has 
been performed, will be a matter of 
sorrow and regret with the Church 
for ever.” By the manner in which 
it has been performed, | presume the 
writer alludes to the provisions of 
the Act of the 53 Geo. III. ec. 149. 
the object of which isto render the 
Curate independent of the Incumbent ; 
to provide for him a salary not less 
than SO/, per annum, if the Living 
will admit of it, and as much as 1501. 
when the parish contains a population 
of 1000 souls; ** excepting in those 
cases, where the incumbent has be- 
come incapable of performing his 
duty from age or sickness, or other 
unavoidable cause, or any other spe- 
cial and peculiar circumstance, from 
which great hardship and inconveni- 
ence will arise.” ** If the most bitter 
enemy of the Church,” the writer pro- 
ceeds, *“* had wished to institule a 
persecution of the Clergy, short of 
personal violence, he couid not have 
taken a more effectual method, than 
by enacting such laws as have been 
introduced by Sir William Scott and 
your Lordship.” —* The last of these 
laws was forced on the country con- 
trary to the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, 
and the whole Bench of Bishops.’’ 
Now, Sir, allow me to ask this Friend 
of the Church of Eugland, as he styles 
himself, what he deems the Church of 
England ? Does he iniend, by that ap- 
pellation, the people professing the 
Esiabiished religion? does he mean 
the officiating Mimsters? does he 
mean the idle Incumbeuts? or does he 
mean the Bench of Buwhops? No 
triend of the Church surely can regret 





* The original of the words here translated by Mr. Belsham, are in Tertullian’s 
treatise Adv. Marcion, L.IV.c. 4. “ Ego meum dico verum: Marcion suum. Ego 


Marcionis adfirmo adulteratum: Marcion meum. 
ratio ei prescribens auctoritatem, antiquius reperietur, ET Et 


nisi temporis 


PREJUDICANS VITIATIONEM, QUOD POSTERIUS REYINCETUR.”” 


uis inter nos determinabit, 


In his Note’ Mr. Bel- 


sham quotes in Latin the words which are in Italics, but omits the important words 


which follow. 


+ The same suppression was made before by a writer in the Monthly Repository, 
as I learn from a valuable Volume of Sermons, which are worth Mr. Beilsham’s 


reading. (Falconer’s Bampton Lectures for the year 1810, p. 163.) 


that 
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tbat every Parish should be provided 
with a resident Clergyman; that such 
Clergyman should have the means of 
preserving some respectability of ap- 
pearance (if an income of frow 80/. to 
150/. per annum can be said to be the 
means of doing it); nor that incum- 
bents who do not chuse to perform 
their doty, aud cannot plead exemp- 
tion from residence “ by age or sick- 
ness, or other unavoidable cause, or 
peculiar circumstance, from which 
great hardship and inconvenience will 
arise,” should be obliged to supply 
those means, without having the 
power of turning out their Curates 
wf they should have the audacity to 
demand them. Surely, Sir, the writer 
does not suppose that the Church Es- 
tablishment was provided only to 
maintain an idle Priesthood, and that 
the administering the Sacraments, 
the visitation of the sick, and the 
‘various other duties which it is the 
Office of the Clergy to perform, should 
be entrusted to those who will do it 
cheapest! a galloping Parson for half 
a dozen parishes! That the Bill passed 
through its various stages, and became 
a Law, contrary to the opinion of the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, and the Bench of Bishops, can 
be asubject of regret to those only 
who think it desirable that there 
should be a fourth estate of the realm, 
constituted by these high personages, 
without whose concurrence no Bill 
should pass. But the name of Sir Wil- 
liam Scott is a sufficient guarantee to 
the Country that it isa salutary enact- 
mest. “ The idea” of altering the 
Law, thewriter observes, originated in 
some “‘ vexatious informations against 
the Clergy for non-residence.” Vexa- 
tious informations! A person pro- 


-fesses that he feels a spiritual call for 


ordination; he accepts a Living con- 
ditionally that he shall reside upon 
it, or be subject to a penalty of 10/. 


‘for every month he may be absent ; 


he is sued for the pevalty, and his ad- 
vocate calls it a vexatious informa- 


‘tion! The soldier and sailor who pro- 


tect the State, the Lawyer and Physi- 
cian who attend to our temporal con- 
cerns and our health, all these, in the 
event of their neglecting their re- 

ive duties, are dismissed the ser- 
vice, or lose their clients, or their pa- 
tients. Is it the Clergy alone, to whom 
are committed the care of our immor- 
tal souls, that shall be suffered to eat 





[May, 


the bread of idleness? The incomes of 
ether professional men are in pro- 
portion to their exertions: the Clergy 
have a fixed and settled stipend, they 
have no motive for exertion save the 
desire of doing their duly, and if that 
siimulus fails, the Law does well to 
provide that some smal! portion of 
such stipend should be applied to the 
maintevance of an adeyuate sub- 
stitute, 

The vext complaint is, that, from 
the annual Return made to the Privy 
Council, the people may infer, tiat 
the greatest number of Livings are 
without a resident Clergyman ; but 
the writer does not reflect, that such 
Return is uot given to the publick. 
He next observes, that, frum the regu- 
Jations his Lordship has made, he 
seems not to be weil informed of the 
state of the middle rank of the Clergy, 
‘who bear the burthen and heat of 
the day,” and have most to do with 
parochial concerns and the practical 
duties. of their profession; but, Sir, 
those who bear the heat and burthen 
of the day, and have most todo with 

arochial concerns, are not subject to 
e injured by the pots of the 
Act, which is framed expressly for the 
purpose of providing that these per- 
sons, being Curates, shall not be alto- 
gether subject to Incumbents who 
take no theught of their Cures but 
to squeeze out of them as much as 
they can. “ It appears however,” he 
proceeds, “ that thé impraeticability 
of this( what?) system isfound out, and 
that, in consequence, the indulgence 
of non-residence is in certain cases to 
be granted; but the application is to 
be made ia the most humiliating man- 
ner, disgusting to every ingenuous and 
upright feeling” (the regulation of 
the affairs of the Clergy, which has 
before been asserted to be a matter of 
sorrow and regret to the Church for 
ever, is now then discovered to be im- 
practicable, and the whole grievance 
consists in the form of the petition). 

“ | have been shewn one: it is 
the humble petition of A. B. Rector 
of C. D. to E. Lord Bishop of F.; and, 
after stating the particulars of any 
prefermeut he may have, ends with, 
as in duty bound will ever pray.” 
“ Can any thing be more degrading 
to a Clergyman of education, asking 
for a rational indulgence on the very 
grounds allowed by this Law, to be 
obliged. to make use of a form which 
is 
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is used by paupers when begging for 
relief, or by felons when addressing 
the Executive for a mitigation of 
punishment? Is that the manner in 
which the constitutional instructors of 
the people ought to be treated? Is 
this the way to gain respect and at- 
tachment to the Established Church?” 
Perhaps, Sir, | have been the dupe of 
a piece of irony, and have supposed 
your Correspondent to be in earnest, 
when in reality he means a compli- 
ment to Lord Harrowby. 1s it possi- 
ble that a servaot of Him who was 
meek and lowly of heart, can com- 
plain that a Clergyman should be re- 
quired to address his Diocesan in the 
ordinary language of ail petitions, 
and to engage, in the event of that pe- 
tition being granted, that, as in duty 
bound, he will fur ever pray! But, Sir, 
what will your readers say when they 
learn that no such petition is to be 
found in the Act, and that the form 
which has been shewn to the writer 
is allahoax? The Incumbent is re- 
quired by the 18th §. when he ap- 
plies for a licence, to state in his ap- 
plication what salary he proposes to 
give bis Curate, and whether the 
Curate proposes to reside. If the 
Right Rev. the Bench of Bishops de- 
mand such a form, no blame lies at 
the door of Lord Harrowby. The 
writer then complains that a Ciergy- 
man of the Church of Eugland should 
be subjected to the expence of educa- 
tion, while a Dissenting minister may 
h without one; (@ mest singular 
[contation !) and concludes by pray- 
ing his Lordship will propose a repeal 
of those laws. I trust, Sir, on the 
other hand, that, until the Friend to 
the Church makes out a better case, 
his Lordship will rest assured that his 
Act has given great and general satis- 
faction ; that the prevailing opinion 
is, that the resideoce of well-paid and 
decent ministers is highly expedient 
and heneficial; conducing to that 
respect which the Clergy ought always 
‘to possess; and that the only matter 
-of regret is, that the Bishops should 
- be allowed by the Act, any dispensing 
power, excepting in the cases of sick- 


Bess and old age. D. B. 
i 
Mr. Urnsan, May 2. 


[5 your Magazine for March you 
SB bave presented to your aumerous 
: peaders ap analysis of the assertions 
of Daicus, a. writer in The Times, 


against the order of the Jesuits; bo- 
wy with the motives which in- 

uced him to paiot them in such 
black colours. You cannot be ignor- 
ant that five letters in answer to these 
positions have appeared in The Pilot, 
under the signature of Clericus ;. and 
thus a cdntradictory controversy is 
engaged between these two cham- 
pions, which certainly will draw the 
attention of many of your inquisitive 
readers. As you have already favour- 
ed their curiosity by.stating the terms 
of Laicus, your establisbed reputation 
for impartiality will surely engage you 
to gratify them, .by ~pe summing 
up the opposite terms of Clericus. 
Te spare you trouble, | offer you the 
following summary, without any pre- 
tension to judge, or to decide between 
ihe two combatants. 

Clericus in his first letter confident- 
ly imputes to Laicus a design of rais- 
ing a public commotion, by spreading 
ungrounded alarms. He asserts that 
the order of Jesuits was overturned 
abroad by the artifices of Calumuy, 
of which many of their fiercest ene- 
mies alierwards repeated. Their de- 
struction, he says, was the main link 
in the chain of causes which produced 
the late Gallic Revolution. He ar- 
gues from the general esteem in which 
the Jesuits were beld by Princes and 
Prelates, that they were not the men 
described by Laicus. Hence he. in- 
fers several incoherences, contradic- 
tions, and, as he maintains, absolute 
falsehoods, in his antagonist’s impu- 
tations. 

2. His second letter opens with a 
criticism on the Monita Secreta Soc. 
Jes. cited by Laicus, aud lately print- 
ed in The London Chronicle. He flatly 
contradicts ihe account given of the 
Monita, which ave ascribed by Laicus 
-to Laines. He vindicates at some 
length the character of this noted 
General of the Jesuits, and assigns a 
very different origi to the Monita. 
-He bints at the secret views of Laicus 
iu advancing these imputations,. and 
he supposes them te be the same 
which influenced the rivals of the 
Jesuits io past times, when they la- 
boured to obtain their exclusion from 
the bevefit of ditierent acts of grace, 
expected from Government. He thea 
proceeds to arraign Laicus for mis- 
statements, the several subjects of 

_which are, the power and auivorty 
.of the General of the — 
i 
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indiscriminate ad mission of persons of 
all religions into their order; the mur- 
der of Pope Innocent XIII. ; the as- 
sassination of Henry Ill. by a Jeswit ; 
the League against Heory 1V. whose 
affection for the society is here assert- 
ed; the profession of four vows by 
Louis XIV. &c. &c. He treats these 
positions of Laicus as extravagancies, 
evidently false and impossible. 

3. The third letter examines the 
authorities on which Laicus rests his 
several charges, especially Prynne 
and De Thou. He invalidates the evi- 
dences of these two works, and parti- 
cularly of the latter. He here reflects 
on the writer of the historic articles 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica ; aud 
in his strictures on modern corrupters 
of History, he is severe on De Thou, 
as the foremost and most guilty of 
them all. Here alsu are some stric- 
tures on the spirit of the old Gallic 
Parliaments.. To all the authorities 
alleged by Laicus against the Jesuils, 
he opposes the sentiments and the 
commendations given of them by 
three eminent Protestants, Bacon, 
Leibnitz, and Grotius. 

4. In his fourth letter he speaks 
with disdain of the two imputations 
of king-killing, aud loose morals, with 
which the Jesuits are upbraided by 
Laicus. Ov the first count, he justi- 
fies them, from the speech of Henry 
IV. in their favour; and on the 
second, from the acts of a special as- 
sembly of French Bishops, purposely 
convened on their cause, by Louis 
XV. He infers the purity of their 
morals from the impossibility of find- 
ing a single guilty Jesuit at the 
period of their destruction. He next 
describes the origin and motive of the 
Extraits des Assertions: he charac- 
terizes that work, and the Histvire ge- 
nerale des Jesuites, of Coudrette, up- 
on which Laicus principally depends. 
He concludes, that the Jesuils were 
universally allowed to be firm sup- 
porters of religion, morality, learu- 
ing, good order, and Monarchy. 
Hence they merited the special pro- 
tection of the present, and of the two 
late Sovereigns of Russia: hence 
again the Pope is justified in his at- 
tempt to revive their Order. 

5. In the fifth letter Clericus under- 
values all the criminations and ia- 
ferences of Laicus, which he treats 
as only subservient to private passion. 
He scouts the apprehension of mischief 
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from Jesuiis at the present time ; and 
from this be passes to a short account 
of the Jesuits, who, once frequented 
the mission of England. This intro- 
duces the mention of tbe present pre- 
vailing spirit of toleration, and the 
necessity of attaching all Catholics 
aod their Ministers to the common 
cause of the Empire, without exas- 
perating any by invidious distinctions 
aud suspicions, This is illustrated by 
the constant favour which all Conti- 
nental Powers shewed to the active 
Order of Jesuits daring 200 years, 
and by the services which their go- 
verpments received from them, espe- 
cially in foreign missions, and in the 
management of schools at bhume. 
The weapacity of those governments 
to replace the Jesuits in either of 
those departments, is here stated. 

From all this results the justifica- 
tion of the Pope and other Sovereigns, 
who are endeavouring to recover 
their services, in imitation of the 
Russian and Prussian Courts, who 
steadily protected them in theirgreat- 
est distress. Jesuits peculiarly odious 
to Buonaparte. Jesuits, end all other 
Catholic Priests, are highly interested 
tv maintain order and tranquillity 
among the lower orders of their own 
communion ; and in this point, they 
will be steady allies of the Establish- 
ed Church. 

L trust that this is a fair abridgement 
of Clericus’s five letters. Without 
wishing to interfere in the dispute, it 
appears to me, that Laicus is bound 
to substantiate his charges, because 
they are denied; and that, if Clericus 
has truly told us what Jesuits are not, 
it is incumbent upon hin to inform 


us what they really are. T. M. 
a 
Mr. Unpan, May 8. 


7. motto of the Wellesley fami- 

ly as borne by the late Earl of 
Mornington (father of the Marquis 
Wellesley and the Duke of Welling- 
ton) was “ Unica virtus necessaria,” 
The motto now borne by Lord Wel- 
lesley is ** Porro unum est necessa- 
rium.” Does not this latter motto 
appear to refer to .the former one? 
or what is its allusion ? 

In page 274 of your Number for 
March last, Prosser of Usk is said 
(surely without foundation) to be the 
only surviving branch of Protector 
Cromwell. G. W. H. Cassanne. 


Mr. 











Mr. Urnzan, May 5. 
HE imens of Theocritus, with 


which Mr. Elton has favour 
the publick, consist of the Third 
Jdyllium, the Fifteenth, part of the 
Kighteenth, part of the Twenty- 
fourth, and the Fourth Epigram, or 
«‘ Inscription,” as he properly terms 
it, after Mr. Polwhele. — First, for 
the third Idyll. It begins simply : 
** I go to Amaryllis.”’ 

But Elton says: — 
«<1 go, to pipe my Amaryllis’ praise. 
Elton proceeds: 

Thy flock of guats upon the mountain 
strays, 

And Tityrus drives them.” 

Tityrus, then, is driving the goats 

over the mountain: yet at the same 

moment, it seems, they go astray / 

We find no such Hibernicism in the 

original. 

** But that white buck beware, in Afric 
bred,”’ &c. : 

Qu. Was the goat or Tityrus bred 
in Afric? 


« For fear he goad thee with his butting 


Extremely elegant! 

© That Libyan ram with butting head 
be 4 POLWHELE. 

Seems unexceptionable. 


«© Sweet Amaryllis! why no longer laid 
All at thy length, beneath this cave’s cool 


shade, 
Do you not lisp me fondly, as of late, 
Your little love ?” Etron: 
“ To lisp,” I conceive, is used as a 
verb neuter only. “ To lisp in num- 
bers.” But, ia sooth, “ no longer 
laid at length, to lisp, as of late, your 
little love,” is very pretty alliterative 
nonsense. 


**« When to-morrow paints the shy.” 
A truly goatherd-like expression. 


* O would I might become a humming 
, nese 


> ‘ 
To pierce thy grot, invisible to thee ; 
Creep midst the fillet that thy hair in- 
weaves, ‘ 
And whisper through its fern and ivy- 
leaves.”’ Eton. 
«“ Become a hum” is meant, I suppose, 
asap echo to the sense, or rather to 
the nonsense. Echoes, of this descrip- 
tioa, are very frequent. 


“a a a humming bee’s my happier 


Then would I waft me to thy s grot, 
Gext. Maa. May, raed 


Specimen of Mr. Elton’s Version of Theocritus. 
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Unheeded, thro’ its.fern and ivy creep, 
And with soft murmurs lull] my love to 
sleep ?!”’ PoLWHELe, 
The tenderness of the original is here, 
in my apprehension, happily trans- 
fused. 
** O gem! O soft-eyed maid, of blackest 
brow.” ELTon, 
So, it seems, the “ way rasboc,” all 
stone, is transmuted into a gem! He 
might as well have exclaimed, “ O ge- 
mini!” Yet Polwhele’s, thoagh the 
true meaning, is too fine. It is as un- 
characteristic of the goatherd as El, 
ton’s ‘* to-morrow paints the sky.” 
“* Sweet-smiling nymph, whose ebon 
eyebrows own 
Beauty’s soft touch, though all thy 
heart be stone !”” POLWHELE. 
** You'll force me, piecemeal, the torn 
wreath to strew, 
Dear Amaryllis! which I kept for you /” 
Exton. 
Observe by the way, you, and thee, 
and thou, are used indifferently, just 
as the rhymes may require. ' 
**Oh! woe is me! whose destiny is run! 
Wilt thou not bear me? Why am I un- 
done 2?” ’ E.Ton.’ 
Miserable indeed ! 


“ or of my gaberdine-of skins, I ‘ll 
ea 4 ap 

From yam high cliff down : may 

Where fisher Olpis,” &c. &c. 

i. e. the deep where Olpis.is diving for 

tunnies. If this be the sense of Theo- 

critus, the Sicilian Poet stands alone 

in his description of the tunny-fisbery. 

Polwhele’s version is, : 

——_—_——-_—“‘ What power can save 

A wretch undone! I ’ll rash into the 
wave, 

Where, yonder, Olpis, on the rocky steep, 

His tunnies marks, reflected from the 


Flaccus affects not to understand the 
last line: in explanation of which, 
Mr. Polwhele refers us to Warton’s 
Theocritas, vol. Il. p. 48, where we 
are told, that, in order to catch 
tunnies, the fishermen used to place a 
sort of spe on the hi rocks 
that p ed over the sea, whence 
they might observe them in the wa- 
ter.” Strabo calls it, Sumocxoruia, 
** She told me, I should fall in Aeadiong 
love ; 
(Headlong again!) 
« But no return, save slighting scorn, J 
prove. ‘ la 

















418 Specimen of Mr. Elton’s Version of Theocritus. _[May, 
Lo, a white goat that teem’d with kids, «* That person 

for thee Some time we'll speak of all, 
¥ keep, which Memnon’s daughter ome ah, = 4 

begg’d of me; Some time ago) he was to bring me rouge, 
Brown Erithacis.—— And nitre from a shop,” 
My right eye leaps! shall I behald the... s_ Some water: 

maid ? [shade : 

I'll sing, reclined beneath this pinetree Quick, Pred age you've grows 


And ‘she may see me, listening to my 
chant, 

For sure her bosom is not adamant.” 

ELTON, 

Except the last liue, turpe et. mise- 

rabile. 

** The goat so snowy-white, that kidlings 
bears airs) 

(Since now I’m slighted by thy haughty 

I give Erithacis: "Tis true, she’s brown— 

And os a will not meet me with a 


My anne on itches! shall [ see ber still ? 
it me down beneath the wildwood hill; 
And haply, as 1 pipe, the wandering 
maid [shade ! 
hear my musi¢ from the pine-tree 
+a she miay look on me, perchance ; 
and grant 
My prayer: for sure, she is not ada- 
tant !” Porwunts. 
MOG, Os 10 
“ From Othrys’ mount the seer Melam- 
pus drove 
The herdto Pylos, as the dower of love,” 
Eton. 


bad Treg Othrys’ top, the seer Melampus 
His gah ‘to Pylian plains, impell'd by 


Pouwuats. 
i * * 
** What sliooting pangs Soins my 
head? Away! 


Thou carest not: no more 7’ii trill the 

Here will 1 stretch my limbs for -wolves 

: to eat; 

This to thy palate were as honey sweet.” 

Eton. 
“ ‘My faint bead throbs !— Yet what 
avails the sigh ? 

No tear of pity melts thy scornful eye. 

Seay ae, 1 ‘throw my vain, vain pipe 
away, ; 

And lay me down to ravening thee a 

While -, torn limbs, asunder ab they 


Shall plese, like honey to the taste, thy 
heart.” Pourumas, 
* * * 

Mr. Elton’ s next specimen is “ the 
Syracusan Gossips.” From the Dia- 
logue, aid from: the Ode, ‘I shall pro- 
duce a few parallel passages. 

“ Why, that wise-acre 

Has found me out a Seis. "and nvt a house, 
At the world’s end, » for fear we should be 
' neighbours,” 





Here, place it; wench: ‘* Cats Jove to 





sleep on cushions.” ELTon. 
7 * + * 

** Tis the fault of my plaguy old 

soul! [a bole. 


And bere must we live, and put up with 
What a desert !—To vex me, he tries all 
he can; [mab.” 
He was ever a strange unaccountable 
*« This fellow then (we may disguise it, 
you know, ago) 
And speak of the thing, as if some time 
This block of a fellow once happen’d to 
: stop, » + (shop.” 
To buy me some nitre and paint at a 
“ 'Tis high time to go ; and we'll talk at 
our leisure. 
Bring water—come quickly, you slut !— 
What a pleasure 
These cats must enjoy on the down of a 
be 


Go—drive ace away!’ PoLWHELE- 
“ Hui! ut feles ille, molles-et delicate, 


amant 
Lecticulum ! Apage! Ocyus eas fuga.” 
&e. &e. 


See WaRton's Theocritus, 
vol. I. p, 172. 
The Greek girl’s. Song thus opens 
in Elton: 
*©O Venus! swimming all in gold 
[This is beautiful !] 
——Oh queen 
That lovest the Golgian groves, Idalia’s 
green 
_ » Slow the hours may roam; 
Yet come with blessings, when at last 
they coine.’ 
** O eagles, bearing in-your upward fight 
The youthful Cupbearer of Jove ! Behold, 
Softer than sleep, the purple one 





roll’dl’’ 
Then now let Venus with ‘her bride. 
groum woe; [ing-dew, 


But throngs‘of maidens, with the mora- 
Shall to the frothy waves ‘his image dear, 
With taling vestures, and dishevell’d 


hai 
And thus “begin the song with bosoms 
bare.” ELTon, 
* '# .% 8 
4 Sweet-smi!ing Arbitress ol 


Queen of the soft Idalian grav 

hom Golgos and the’ Eocinn ‘peight, 

And thy fair fanes of guld delight, a 
ow 
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How lov’d the downshod hours have led 
yer own Adonis from the dead, 
‘o all thy ardent wishes dear ; 
Restor'd, . bless the cloeing year! 
Still, though they move on ing wing, 
The hours hens balony blessing bring!” 
——_—_———“ See two ivory eagles svar, 
Swift carrying to the seats above 
blooming Cupbearer of Jove !”” 
*€ Behold that tapestry diffuse 
The richness. of the Tyrian hues! 
Even they who tend Milesian sheep, 
Would own, ’tis softer far than sleep !”” 
“ Now let her joy.—But, ere the morn 
Shall dry the dews that gem the thorn, 
His image to the shore we'll bear, 
With robes unzoned, and flowing hair— 
With bosoms open’d to the day ;— 
And warble thus the choral lay.” 
PoLWHELE. 
The best part of all Elton’s transla- 
tions is the following passage in the 
Epithalamium of Helen: 
“ As morn with vermeil visage looks 
from high, [denly ; 
When solemn night bas vanish'd sud- 
When Winter meits, and frees the frozen 


hours, 
And Spring’s green bough is gemm’d 
with silvery flowers ; 
So bloom’d the virgin Helen in our eyes, 
With fall voluptuous limbs, and tower- 
ing size.”’ : 
But it is to be objected that the sud- 
den vanishing of the mghi (as at Spar- 
ta) is not a painting from nature. 
It would be just, as applied to Jamai- 
ca, &c. &e. &c. And the melting of 
Winter, the setting at ‘liberty the 
frozen hours, and the green bough 
of Spring gemm’d with flowers (sim- 
ply, in the original, AeuKoy Exe YEAwyOS 
avervtos) greatly confuse the image of 
Helen, compared as she is to the fur- 
tow, to the cypress, to the horse of 
Thessaly. 
“ Of all our Virgin tribes, that oft are 
seen 
Anointed for the revels of the green, 
Beside Eurotas’ cooling baths—not one 
A spotless form, compar'd with Helen, 
shone. 
Obviously, ‘* not one form, shone, 
spotless,” &c. 
——<As the cypress in the garden fair, 
Or the tall steed that draws Thessalia’s 


car 
Or, as the rising of the purple morn, 
When, far; far off the wintery ¢louds are 


E’en as the morn, when Spring’s soft 


zephyr blows, 
With roseate charms the golden Helen 
glows.” . PonwHELE. 


Specimen of Mr. Elton’s Version of Theocritas. 
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It is plain enough that, in the last 
comparison, Helen (iiterally, * the 
goldco Helen”)is represented as glow- 
ing like the morning. : 7 

in Mr. Pvlwhele’s prose translation 
(as imitafive vf Solomon's ) Helen 

** Luoked forth, as the eyelids of the 
morning, when the rainy night is passed, 
and the winter is over gone. She 
rose, like a furrow in the held; ora 
cypress in the garde ; or the horse in 
the chariot of Thessaly.” 

The next specimen exhibited by Mr. 
Elton, is a portion of the 24th idyll, 
in blank verse. 

——‘* Sleep—ob my boys! the sleep 

That wakes again — sleep, sweetest 
souls! dear twins !” 

Qu. Can sleep be said to wake ? 

Soon afterwards, two “ hcinoks 
monsters” glide in, “ there to devour 
the infant Hercules.” Yet they did 
not devour him, for “ he sqaeez'd 
the serpents necks, abhorr'd ot Hea- 
ven, where luck’d the heinous poison.” 
Heinous again! The wife then cries 
out to her husband: 

* Dost thou not hear— our youngest son 
how loud he cries? And Jo! 
Discern’st thou not, that in untimely 
night | [band dear! 
‘The walls are visible? something, hus- 
Something of strange and of miraculoas 
Is now within our dwelling — Yea, even 


now.” ELTON, 
* « * * 
** Sleep, sleep secure, my boys! the night 


away; ; ; 
Sweet be your easy rest, till dawning 
She spoke—and strait their heavy eyelids 
yield [shretd-’” 
To slumber, as she rocks. the cradling 
—‘* See, what a light o’er all the cham- 


ber falls — 
Though not yet day, how visible the 
walls !” 


POLWHELE. 

But enough: Your readers will not 
decide, | suspect, in favour of blank 
verse. The specimens of Theocritus 


. are closed with fhe Fourth Epigram. 


Mr. Polwhele had imitated, in this 
Epigram, the style of Akenside’s In- 
scriptions. By your leave, Mr. Ur- 
ban, | will conclude my letter with 
the two rival versions — where it will 
instantly be seen that Elton’s blank 
verse is constructed on Polwhele’s 
model. 
«« Oh Goatherd! Wind adown that vil- 
lage road ‘ 
pameeas vp temy Thou wilt find 
new carve -tree image, Though 
three-legg’d, 
Bark’d 
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Bark’d with rough rind and earless, 
‘know, the God, 

Genial Priapus, speeds the soft designs 

-Of Venus. He. is circled, where 
stands, [brook, 

With a fair chapel; and a running 

As clear it sparkles from the rock, looks 


green 
With myrtles, bays, and aromatic boughs 
OF cypress trees ; and there a branchy 

vine (uf the Spring 
Spreads broad. its clusters. Blackbirds 
Re-echo shrill their varied whistling 


Pipe 5 

And sctae: nightingales,perch’d opposite, 

Strain their sweet throats with soft low- 
gurgied tone. 

Sit, therefore, in that spot ; and pray the 
God 


Gracious Priapus, that I might abhor 
The lovefor Daphne. Promise at my hand 
A:goodly kid. But, if be still deny, 
Three victims I devote in sacrifice ; 
A heifer, and a shagged goat, and lamb 
Fed in the stall); and may the God be 
_ kind!’ 
“Haply thro’ yonder village if thou bend 
Thy footsteps, turn thee, Goatherd! by 
the grove {ly-wrought, 
Of wide-o’erarching oaks. There, fresh- 
A fig-tree statue thou wilt find ; though 
rough {yet prompt 
With bark, threé-lége’d, and void of ears, 
For pleasure’s pranks: while, near, a 
hallow’d fane i 
Low rises ; and a sweet perennial spring 
Flows tinkling from the living rock, that 
gleams [the shrub 
Through bowering laurel, myrtles, and 
Of odour’d cypress — where the cluster- 
ing vine 
Diffuses many a tendril. In these shades 
The vernal blackbird warbles his. elear 
note 
Vet varied ; and the yellow nightingale 
Responsive,in a sweeter murmur, trills 
Her rival minstrelsy. -Amid this scene 
Repose; and to thy god Priapus pray, 
That be will free my bosom from the 
power r 
Of cruel Daphne !—So the bleeding goat 
Shall grace bis shriné !—Yet haply, if I 
gain 
The Virgin, these fair victims will I slay— 
A goat, a spotless heifer, and a lamb 
Fat from the‘stall. Propitious may the 


god 
Attend; and.crown my wishes, and thy 
prayer !’’ 
Atticus. 


Yours, &c. 

. , « ee 
*,* A Correspondent requests G, W.- 
H: (p. 8) .will leave his address withthe 
Editor. Two letters written by Mr. W. 


GreaTRaKes will then Le communicated 
to him, and several particulars respect- 
ing the Relations of Mr, Greatrakes. 


‘Mr. W. Greatrakes ?— The Serpentine River. 





[May, 


Mr. Unsan, May 10. 
| ager you will not object to 
the insertion of a few more argu- 
ments in favour of the plan recom- 
mended in your last, for the improve- 
ment of the Serpentine River in Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens; which 
] am persuaded that all who give any 
attention to such objects, will agree 
with me in wishing to see executed. 
It would perfect the beauty of a 
scene, of which it would be (as indeed 
it already is) so distinguished a fea- 
ture: and it would give as much va- 
riety and picturesque effect (though 
without any striking boldness of form 
or feature) as might be consistent 
with the calm repose and simple gran- 
deur, which are, and must continue to 
be, the chief characteristicks of that 
scene. Whoever rides or walks along 
the South side of the Serpentine 
River, must be struck with the very 
disagreeable effect of the Head that 
now interrupts the continuation that 
might be given to that beautiful piece 
of water, in a hollow between risi 
and varied banks (as they would then 
be made) cloathed with woed, amongst 
which ‘its termination might be -hid. 
This should be-done with a simple 
aod easy flow, as there is nothing to 
justify any very sudden. turns or 
abrapt breaks, which would only pro- 
duce littleness and confusion., Any 
alterations ur additions should always 
be suited to the character of. the 
place (the “ Genius Loci”) ip which 
they are made. The. walk above- 
meutioned, when separated from the 
rides by a rail, and joined to that 
above it, near the garden gate, would 
be one of the most beautiful of any 
in the Park. That in the gardens 
would be at least equally so, by being 
carried in a winding manner alung the 
two sides of the water, which it would 
look down upon, and command. the 
reaches of. The whole would ensure 
the admiration of all who are alive to 
the beauiies.of Nature, whose har- 
monies are More connected with, and 
have a greater influence over those 
of the moral world, than mag at first 
be imagined. Those who are sensi- 
ble of the one, canvot well but be so 
of the other. Those who have no 
taste for the beauties of Nature, can- 
vot well have a just one for those of 
Art. ‘Ap attention to the lajter may 
indeed sometimes preclude the former; 
but there may be a latent disposition 
to the other, which such a —_ 
this 
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this would not be unlikely to bring 
forth. It might induce some at least 
of those who now prefer the passing 
and ing along a uniform road, 
close by a dead wall that separates it 
from’ Park-lane, and catching a tran- 
sient view of each carriage that passes 
by them; with its gay and splendid 
ornaments and liveries, and the still 
gayer and fairer faces that adorn its 
inside. But: why should not the face 
of Nature have its turn for observa- 
tion? The beautiful drive that goes 
round the other part of the Park 
would vary their enjoyments, though 
its calmuess might give some inter- 
ruption to the more lively sensations 
(whatever they are) that animate 
their breasts amidst the crowds of 
their feliow-creatures and acquaintan- 
ces. But the perpetual dwelling on 
these is little more (though ina higher 
style indeed) than the amusement of 
a house- maid, who stands at the 
house-door on a Sunday, to see the 
passengers in the street, or, as she 
would term it, “ to see stirrings :” 
with this difference in her favour, that 
hets is but a weekly relaxation from 
labour that occupies her the remain- 
ing six days. This may be ** magnis 
componere parva ;” but what is she, 
but the servant of those who’ are 
themselves alsu the servants of a-far 
superior Power, in whose sight -all 
are equal? But to return to our Park 
Promenades, the variety of which, if 
regulated as above mentioned, would 
afford nv unapt representation of bhu- 
man life, varied with objects, and 
strewed asits path is with roses and 
thorns, against the latter of which in- 
deed our feet may be so “ shod,” as 
to defend us from all their points. 
Bot this may be somewhat too serious 
for the subject of my letter; let us 
then keep in view the pleasanter ob- 
jects ‘in life’s path, selecting and ar- 
ranging them in such a manner as 
may produce that variety’ which we 
are all more or less in pursuit of, but 
which we may sometimes mistake,’ so 
as to substitute monotony in its steady 
I have too good an opinion (generally 
speaking) of the sons and dauzhters 
of Britain, to believe they would per- 
sist in this ‘mistake, if made aware 
of it. 1 think tuo they will join their 
suffrages with mine for the adoption 
of the plan I have proposed ; that 
those of the highest rank will be in- 
clined to favour it, as well by.their 


own good taste, as by the interest 
they take in whatever concerns the 
satisfaction and good of the people: 
and I am confident that you; Mr 
Urban, in considering it, will not for- 
get that you bear the name of Sylva- 
nus also, though your titerary seclu- 
sion, in the most crowded part of a 
crowded and extended Capital, con- . 
fines you chiefly to the imaginary 
enjoyment of the beautiful scenes 
which your - prenomen alludes to. 
Your public labours, however, may 
allow some occasional relaxation, of 
which the enjoywent of what | bave 
proposed may make no unpleasing 
part, and may conduce as much to 
the health of the body, as to that of 
the mind; by levigoretiog the ove, 
and expanding and elevating the other 
to still higher objects: The wish that 
ee and |, with so a may 
ive to share in it, is, | believe, by nd 
means unimportant to vur real ap- 
piness: for, however trifling the o 
ject of this letter may appear to those 
who are occupied with what they 
deem the more interesting, aud what 
are really the more agitating, busi- 
nesses and pleasures of life, a fitness 
for such enjoyments as 1 have (not 
exclusively) recommended will, I be- 
lieve, be found among the requisites 
that best enable a man to profit by 
the counsels, and to merit the conso- 
lations, of that faithful friend— his 


pillow. 
Yours, &c. Rorico.a,. 
— 
Mr. Ursan, April 28. 


TRUST I may be allowed to 
make an inquiry» through the me- 
dium of your valuable Miscellany, 
into a point which materially con- 
cerns the Clergy, and which, a few 
years since, was made the subject of 
particular discussion. I am led to 
make this inquiry, by a rumour of a 
very respectable Clergyman’s having 
been threatened with being pat to 
trouble and expence on the subject. 

It was then said, Sir, that 
“ It was the duty of every Clergy- 
man, previous tv the publication of. 
Banns, to go to the houses of the 
persons intended to be married, and 
there to make inquiries as to the facts of 
residence, &c.; and that, if any Clergy-' 
man neglected to do so, he was not only 
liable to Ecclesiastical Censures, but 
also to punishments of another descrip- 
tion,” : , 
: . A Com 
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A communication signed “ Senior,” 
shewing the impracticability in many 
instances, and doworight absurdity in 
all, of a Minjster’s complyiog with 
the above opinion, was inserted ia 
vol, LXXIX. p. 1213; but, as this 
Writer substituted irony for argu- 
ment, | did not think his letter satis- 
factory, though | quite agreed with 
bim in opinion, as to the hardshi 
such a doctrine, if established, wou 
inflict upon the Clergy. Mr. Stock- 
dale Hardy of Leicester, (vol. LXXX. 
Pp 128) followed “ Senior” in some 
remarks on this subject, and very 
properly treated it i a legal point of 
view; and I think it may be fairly 
gothoned from that intelligent Gen- 
t ae Letter, that he conceived 
there were some antient Canons 
which favoured the opinion alluded 
to, although he evidently joined in 
Wishing that they might he considered 
as os oy by the 26 Geo. II. c. 33. 
I could have wished that Mr. Hardy’s 

ter had been noticed at the period 
it was inserted, as the point was one 
which then gave many of the Clergy 
great uneasiness, and has continued 
to do so ever since. 
_ Under these circumstances, I think 
I casnot do my brother Clergymen a 
greater benefit, than by endeavouring 
bea them against apy sudden at- 
acks upon an unprepared position; 
end, in order to do thie, l thank that 
if some of your professional Corre- 
spondents, who have turned their 
pe. az to this subject, would be so 
ma 
a most material service. 
a 
_Mr. Unsas, Hockney, May 16. 
_MIDST the various productions 
of the peo and the pencil of the 
present day, | am surprized to sce 
nothing produced relative to that 
great man aod good citizen, Sir Tho- 
mas Gresham. He bas certainly left 
behind him memorials sufficient to es- 
tablish aclaim to notice—to the notice 
and respect of us in the present day. 

A beautiful statue of bim stands in 
aniche in the North-west corner of the 
Royal Exchange, which would form 
@ good froutispiece to his memory: 

_and all your readers know tbat to him 
we owe the comfort and advantage of 
ying the opportunity of meeting 
th commercial men from all parts 
of the world, iv the most comfortable 
structure that any pation can boast of. 


ing ag to favour us with a few re- 
thereon, they wilf be doing us 
Crericus. 


enjo 
with 


which are open duri 


His Company * (1 say his, for it is 
an honour te be attached to the cha- 
racter of so worthy a citizen) are fe- 
pairing, and very judiciously improv- 
dug the pavement round the Royal 
Exchange, removing the steps na 
frequently were overlooked in the 
crowd, and occasioned falls. It is no 
uncommon thing for the mind, fre- 
quently occupied as it must be by 
many who attend there, vot only to 
Jose a recollection of the steps as they 
walked, but also as they stand im- 
merged in business, not eves to hear 
the beautiful chimes that play at 
three o’clocs. 

Be it also remembered thai Sir Tho- 
mas founded some admirable Lectures, 
Term for the 
improvement of such as are dis 

sed to avail themselves of so lauda- 

ie a foundation. 
A Mercuagt Taytor. 
s a 

Mr. Ursan, May 11. 

I’ Hamel’s excellent French Gra 

L mar, it is observed, after rate 147, 
that, * when the English address 
God, they put the provouw and verb 
in the singular; the French, on the 
contrary, put them in the second 
person plural in prose; not Notre 
pere qui es aux cicux, ton nom sot 
sanctifé, as in some Prayer - book 
printed in England.” As I havenever 
met with the Prayer in French but 
as last mentioned, 1 wish to be re- 
ferred to some foreign book in which 
it is given in the plural, according to 
Hamel’s observation. In a French 
Prayer-book, printed at Amsterdam 
in 1678, the Lord’s prayer runs thus: 
Nostre Pere qui es ¢s cieux; Ton Nom 
soit sanctifié. Ton regne vienne. Ta 
volonié soit faite en la terre comme 
au ciel. Donne nous aujourdhu 
nostre pain quotidien. Et nous pat- 
donne nos offences, comme nous par- 
donnons & ceux qui nous ont offencez. 
Et ne nous indui point en tentation, 
muis delivre nous du malin. Cur @ toi 
est le regne, la puissance, et la gioire, 
és siccles des siecles. Amen. M. 


——= 
*,* In p. 278, H. V. D’Esterre, Cap- 
tain in the Limerick Militia, who died 
at Ross Cottage, co. Clare, is strangely 
confused with Mr. D’Esterre of Dublin, 
killed in a duel with Counsellor Connell. 
The other facts you mention are correct 
as relating to Mr. D’Esterre of Dublin, 
G, W. H. Cassanne. 





* The Mercers, 


ARcHI- 
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Amcnrrscrvnat Innovation. ° middle tlass of upr ts; width three 

‘ No. CIV, heleht, & entipe : a adotanes 

Progress of Architecture in Ena- ight, four stories, for kitchen, ’ 
Fino ix the Reign of Axwe. principal and second figor. | Plans 

‘ y; porch cent hail, 
(Continued from p. 232,) on left, chamber: in depth of house 


Bret we proceed with the 

illustrations of other houses in 
the neighbourhood, both of castellat- 
ed and Grecian features, marking the 
more -consequeptial performances of 
our protessi Knight, attention is 
directed to the 

Water Tower on the Palace-green, 
Kensington. 1a this small, thou 
curious design, the broad style of 
Joho is powerfully manifested; it 

the characters of defiance, 
enlivened with the decorations of the 
time, and has ever demanded the 
meed of praise from all ranks of ar- 
chitectural professors, as well as that 
of amateurs. Plan ; a square tower, 
‘on West aspect the entrance, North 
and South ditto, small aitached square 
towers; that North for circular stairs; 
that South, tool,deposits. At the four 
‘internal angles, strong piers for the 
support of the enclosed machivery of 
the water-works, which, if our recollec- 
Aion is correct, was most complex, and 
sivgclariy ingenious: some years have 
passed since we saw the apparatus; 
at present no trace of its parts are in 
-being, therefore the interioris become 
useless and neglected. Elevation ; 
West, square tower, the angular up- 
rights of which have inclined direc- 
tions bastion-wise;. (wo stories, first 
ditto, circular-beaded door- way, over 
ita window, an entire circle; stri 
course. Second story; circular head. 
ed window, parapet with machicola- 
dions. East; similar decorations ex- 
cept that in lieu of the door-way on 
the West, a ciccular-headed window 
is adopted. Attached towers; three 
stories; the upper stories of »hich 
‘Tise above the centre square tower, 
wherein are circular - headed open 
Wiridows ; parapet with a centrical 
rising batUemeut. In the North and 
South aspects of ditto, towers, win- 
dows, circular-headed, wholé and half 
circle ditto. Windows to first story 
shew cills, but sct within their open- 
‘ings. Material, brick; strings to the 
-ppper stories stote. 

Charity School, Kensington. Sit 
Jéhn is singularly fortunate in this 
design, his.lmes presenting a restrain- 
ed degree of civil architecture in the 


centricaily, an avenue, ea left and 
‘right, smail rooms ip continuations 
‘on right, principal stairs for the girly, 
and back stairs forthe boys. Princi- 
‘pal story; width allotted into one 
toom frent, for girls’ school, one 
roow behind on left, on right the two 
stair-cases. Second story, similar 
disposure for boys’ school. By this 
arrangement the girls and beys are 
instructed separately. Chimpeys 
placed ia situatious. Bleva- 
tion, South; the angles of each divi- 
_ sion distinguished by rustics, and ia 
each story of ditte a single window 
circular beaded with key-stene. Head 
of door-way to porch similar; head 
of centre window to second floor 
breaks into a square tower ef two 
tiers; (here the Vaaburghian charac- 
ter takes place,) with angular but- 
tresses; circular-beaded openings for 
a bell, and pediment sustaining a pe- 
destal, whereon was placed, a 
statue or vase, now destroyed. On 
string to second floor a parapet with 
compartments, and a half risiug pedi- 
ment. : Azaintst he returas of centre 
division, light and left brackets sup- 
porting the costumic statues of a cha- 
rity-boy with a pen and scroll, on 
which, “‘ I was naked and ye,cloathed 
me,” and a charity-girl presenting. 
Se hall and second m+ ai 
marked with stri ‘princi itto, 
with adentil scales Siontes mask- 
ed in square pedestals with breaks : 
materials, grounds brick, dressings 
“stone. loterior: girls’ stairs have aa 
air of consequence, baluster railigg ; 
rooms without wai ing, of chim- 
ney- piece dressings, exeept the girls 
school, which shews mutch ing, 
circular-headed dovt-way aad a chim- 
‘pey- piece with plain mantle sed 
jambs; over it a chimsey ‘glade, 
with orsamental cuttiogs; it ‘fi. 
‘girl, and 


wa-house 


ures of charity boy 
ate 1713, 

Sir John Vanb "s to 
of residence, White-hall; near which, 
the sites bave often pointed out, 
where also dwelt 1, Jones, Sir C. 
Wrea, &. The R confine Nas 
yet its residences’ for per- 
sons belonging to Fn ~ 


; ~ 














In the design before us, Sir John's 
ion for comprehending the * great 
-within the little,” ts still maintained ; 
though io his works enriching our 
future progressive observations, what 
spreading Forth in more than giant 
constructions, exceeding all compass 
and ali praise, then his Country’s 
“pride, their Hero’s just reward *. And 
-may our-present Champion, who, fol- 
‘lowing a brighter path of glory, no, 
‘Jess than conquering peace for sur- 
‘rounding nations, receive also a like 
‘august trophy of national gratitude, 
‘of national triumph, wherein to pass 
his future days in calm and blest 
re : , 
Plan ; a square with small breaks 
left and right, South ; much disfigure- 


ment has of late years marked this - 


building, two Adametic t+ wings in ad- 
vance have been attached; the West 
side also has submitted to inferior 
blockings up of the primitive design, 
which in fact is wholly obliterated, 
(except the mere South aspect,) in 
modern laying out of hall, stairs, 
kitchen, dining partour, saloons, &c. 
- Jf memory is to be depended on, Sir 
John’s plan consisted of a hall or 
. lobby, stairs, parlour, and side closets, 
one his study, the other his book-re- 
- pository; above, dining-room, and 
‘ small bed-rooms. Elevation; South, 
nearly pertect, three divisians in two 
- stories; centre ‘division, three circu- 
Jar-headed windows to each story, 
grounds rusticated. Side divisions 
one square-headed window with tre- 
ble key-stones to each story also; 
. rustic quoins: general parapet with 
breaks and compartments. Innova- 
tions; windows to both stories of 
centre division, cut down Adametic 
fashion to the floor lines, with conti- 
nued balcony and Venetian awning: 
from’ side divisions, the two run out 
wings, in Venetian windows, fan arch- 
ed heads, &c. Notwithstanding these 


* Blenheim House will be deseribed in 
_ progress; but much more to the pur- 
e, and more to the honour of the No- 





le Owner, if, on the present occasion, ~ 


‘a new survey was entered upon, and ‘un- 

_ der his immediate protection and autho- 
rity. It certainly would be gratifying to 
his Country, thus to afford the means of 

information, as well as Architectural in- 
struction. An epening is thus left fora 
gracious’ communication to * J.C. at 
Messrs. Nichols, Son, and Bentley.”’ 

+ Adams, architect. 
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ex¢rescences in architectural taste, 
there is enough left of the original 
chaste and unassuming upright, to 
give great satisfaction, and instracts 
us, that although a given space may 
be civetuaniatne’s in Seanicinn, an in- 
telligent hand may bring out features, 
at once elegant and beautiful, as if the 


-professional field was left unbounded, 
‘and skill permitted to roam at will. 


Interior ; not a vestige of Sir John’s 
finishings: “‘ nothing remains” to meet 
the sight but modern fancy light de- 


.corations of the Adams's school, un- 


necessary now. to particularise, .as 
such-like flights in art will be brought 
out for comment when our progress 


advances more towards our own 


Aw Arcuirscr. 
LT 
InDEX INbicaTorivs. 

P. 8. a. l. 48. and b. |. 9. read Sam- 
payo.—P. 279, read Lord Dunboyne. 

The lines which appeared in p. 350, 
carried with them a note which was not 
written by F. M., but by the Friend who 
transmitted them ; and which the duty 
she. owes to’ herself compels her thus 
openly to disclaim. - 

A Friend to Accuracy expresses him- 
self much gratified by the obliging man- 
ner in which his enquiry, p. 28, concern- 
ing the anecdote of Swift's dining with 


times. 


‘Sir Robert Walpole, is answered in p. 


105. - That the letter of Lord Peterbo- 
row to Swift was actually left out of Dr. 
Hawkesworth’s Coliection subsequent 

to the fifth edition, he says, does not a 

mit of a doubt, as he has lately seen the 
sixth edition, 1767, 3 vols. 18mo, where- 
in it is not to be fuund; the Number 
CCCLXXXV, which it bore in the pre- 
ceding impressions, being, in this, affixed 


“to the letter that had immediately fol- 


lowed ‘it, viz. ** Dr. Swift to Lord Ar- 
ran,’’ and the total number specified in 
the contents of the three volumes is con- 
sequently less by one than in the former 
editioas.—This omission, combined with 
the 4* convenient want of recallection” 
in Sir Robert Walpole’s youngest son, 
mentioned in p. 570 of our last volume, 
he thinks, must be allowed to afford, at 
least a presumptive ground for the «re- 
mark in p. 28 of the present volume. 

G, H. W. informs us that the Driffield 
Estate, co. Gloucester, was purchased 
(see Vol. LXXXIV. Part ii. p. 613), not 
by the first Baron Coleraine, but by his 
Lordship’s ancestor, John Hanger (see 
Lodge’s Peerage.)—And that the. Mar- 


‘quis of Bute (see p, 606) married a co- 


heir of Viscount Windsor. The Scotch 


-Earldom of Bute is now merged in Dum- 
fries Earidom, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


61. The English Works of Roger Ascham, 
Preceptor to Queen Elizabeth. A new 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 391. White, Coch- 
rane, and Co. 


HE name of Roger Ascham, fami- 

lar to everyScholar, has been long 
and deservedly‘respected ; and we are 
glad to see a new and handsome Edi- 
tion of his Works—in a form better 
adapted for general circulation thao 
the preceding, edited by the Rev. 
James Bennet, which appears, from 
its tardy sale, to have contributed 
little to bring them into greater 
notice. 

‘“« The best feature of that edition was 
the Life of Ascham, which the Editor 
procured to be written by Dr. Johnson : 
in other respects he did little, and that 
little was not done well. The ‘ Report 
and Discourse of the State of Germany,’ 
and the ‘Toxophilus,’ were reprinted, 
preserving the old orthography, while, 
with great inconsistency, the ‘ School- 
master’ presented the modern ortho- 
graphy, from the text, and with the 
notes, of Mr. Upton’s edition. The 
* Letters,’ then first published, appear to 
have been p¥inted from an inaccurate 
transcript.—The Editor of the present 
edition pretends to little merit beyond 
avoiding the errors of his predecessor : 
following the example of Mr. Upton in 

‘the ‘Schoolmaster,’ he has conformed 
the orthography of the other works to 
the modern standard; and having the 
advantage of referring to a more accu- 
rate transcript of the ‘ Letters,’ he has 
been enabled to rectify several 
which were obscure or unintelligible, or 
altogether mistaken. To these, the five 
Letters to Sir William Cecil, which are 
now first published, constitute an addi- 
tion equally curious and valuable. — To 
the Life, written by Dr. Johnson, a few 
notes are attached, where the narrative 

ared to require elucidation, or where 
the Biographer has sanctioned imputa- 
tions on the memory of Ascbam, which 
appear not only to rest on insufficient 
authority, but to be at variance with 
tbe whole of his character, as exhibited 
in his life and writings.” 

We shall give a specimen or two of 
the present Editor’s notes. 

“From the original Dedication to 
King Henry, now peetned to the Toxo- 
-philus, it appears that it was to the 
offices of Sir Wm. Paget, then —— 

Gent. Mac. May, 1815. 


of State, with his Majesty, that Ascham 
was indebted for the marks of favour 
which he subsequently received.” 

** His marriage (with Margaret Howe, 
a young gentlewoman of a good family,) 
probably added nothing to his fortune ; 
and, if we may conjecture from the 
affecting letter to Sir William Cecil (now 
first published) at the end of this volume, 
tended subsequently to involve him in 
difficulties, from his readiness to assist 
his wife’s family, left destitute by the 
death of her father. Part of the letter 
appears to be lost; but from the ex- 
pressions of gratitude. which Ascham 
there makes use of, and similar ones in 
his widow’s Dedication of the School- 
master, Cecil appears to have patronized 
him while living, and to have been’a 
principal benefactor to his family after 
his death.”” . 

On a remark of Dr. Johnson, “that 
Ascham probably was not much in- 
clined to business,” which “may be 
suspected from the paucity of his 
writings ;” the Editor observes, 

«The fairness of this inference may 
be reasonably doubted, from every thing 
which has been detailed in the preceding 
narrative. It is admitted that he was 
active and diligent in the performance of 
the duties of his profession: and suc- 
cessive employments; and the same 
cause which has been assigned for the 
non-appearance of the ‘Schoo)master’ 
during his life, may satisfactorily account 
for more of his works not being handed 
down to us. There are not many in- 
stances, during the same period, of. nu- 
merous works being written by persons 
engaged in professional pursuits. That 
more was written by Ascham than has 
been published, the preceding narrative 
affords sufficient evidence; he was pro- 
bably more solicitous about the guality 
than the quantity of bis productions ; of 
what remains, the value is now uni- 
versally admitted.” 


As the impression of this volume is 
limited to 250 copies, it will soon be- 
come a literary curiosity. 


62. England at the me 97%’ of the 
Wineteenth Century. M. de Levis, 
Duke and Peer of Frasice. 8vo. 


THE Author of this work, M. de 
Levis, created Duke and Peer. of 
France by Lovis XVIII. is already 
known in the Literary World —_ 

u- 
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* Souvenirs et Portraits,” from 1780 
to 1790,” consisting of Biographical 
Sketches of several Political and Li- 
terary Characters who flourished in 
France during that period: most of 
whom subsequently feil victims to 
popular fury during the Reign of 
Terror. ‘The “ Maximes et Reflec- 
tions” of M. de Levis, in the manner 
of Rochefoucault, are written in an 
agreeable style; and, if inferior to 
his great Prototype in dietion and in 
point, they certainly evince just ob- 
servation and accurate knowledge of 
mankind, expressed with delicacy and 
with grace. 

But the work by which M. de Levis 
will probably be known to posterity 
is entitled “ L’ Angleterre,” or “ Eng- 
land at the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century :” a performance of 
deep research, of elaborate investiga- 
tion, and profound inquiry; peculi- 
arly interesting to the English Reader 
at this eventful period*. We no- 
ticed the original ina late Magazine, 
p- 48, and are happy to observe that 
our extracts from this engaging work 
seem to have led to the English 
Translation, which is the subject of 
our present critique. 

The volume is divided into sixteen 
chapters: 

I. Passage from Calais to Dover; Cas- 
tle and Inhabitants.—II. Dover to Can- 
terbury, &e.—III. Chatham te London, 
Gravesend, W oolwich,Blackheath,Green- 
wich, Deptford, distant view of the Me- 
tropolis.—IV. Arrival at London, Houses, 
&c.--V. London andWestminster, Shops, 
Squares, St. James’s Park, Green Park, 
Hyde Park, Kensington Palaee and Gar- 
dens. — VI. History of London. —VIJ. 
Deseription of the principal Churches in 
Londen, &c.—VIII. Hospitals, Charita- 
ble Establishments, Benevolent Institu- 
tions, &e.—IX. Description of the _ 
cipal Buildings and Monuments in Lon- 
don, &c.—X. On the Origin of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, — XI. Of the Royal 
Prerogative, &e.—XII. Composition and 
Privileges of the House of Peers —XIII. 
Formation and Privileges of the House 
of Commons.—XIV. Regulations of the 
House of Commons, and manner of its 
Proceedings. — XV. Effects of the Con- 


stitution. — XVI. Conjectures on the 
probable Duration of the English Con- 
stitution, &c. 

Such are the contents of the first 
volume of this truly interesting work : 
the remaining volumes will follow 
the public approbation of the present 
attempt. 

It now remains for ys to offer a few 
extracts,which may enable the Reader 
to judge how far our Author is com- 
petent to discuss the various and inte- 
resting subjects mentioned in the pre- 
ceding Chapters, 

In his account of the Public Chari- 
ties of England, M. de Levis thus 
compares them with those of France: 


** When we reflect upon the number 
and variety of benevolent and charitable 
Institutions which abound in the Capi- 
tal of the British Empire ; when we con- 
sider the abundance, we may say the 
profusion. of succour afforded to every 
kind of misfortune; this multitude of 
Institutions, whose’ active and enlight- 
ened zeal enceurages industry, sustains 
weakness, alarms vice, and awakens re- 
pentance,—we experience a most heart- 
felt sensation of delight! But this sen- 
timent is soon followed by a return, 
painful to ourselves, when we reflect 
that, notwithstanding the daily spirit of 
the progress of charity in France, we are 
still very far from the same results.— 
However, it would be unjust to attribute 
this disadvantageous position to hard- 
ness of heart, which is not our character. 
We have, formerly, amply paid the debt 
of pity; but we are precisely in the con- 
dition now, whieh the English were in 
three centuries ago, when Henry VIII. 
took possession of Ecclesiastical pro- 
perty : the use he made of it is well 

nown; he distributed it amongst his 
favourites : in France we have seen them 
dissipated by an improvident and profli- 
gate Government; in both countries 
they have been diverted from their ori- 

inal destination — the support of the 

‘oor. Thus, it must have been seen, 
by the dates of the formation of the va- 
rious English Establishments, what a 
length of time it required to repair the 
breaches that this dilapidation had effect- 
ed in the edifice of Charity. It may be 
said, to the honour of the French ‘Na- 
tion, that we have advanced much faster 





* Since writing the above, the Throne of the Bourbons has ‘been again polluted 
by the presence of the Tyrant! a monster eovered with the blood of the innocent, 
and contaminated by crimes, of which History furnishes no parallel, and at the 
eentemplation of whieh the heart recoils with horror and disgust. : 

** Animus meminisse horret! luctuque refugit !"’ 


© God, inscrutable are thy decrees! terrible are thy judgments! 
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in this honourable concern ; and vet we 
have suffered a terrible Revolution in the 
Political World ; the evils of civil and 
foreign war; in short, the ruin of an 
immense commerce, and that of the 
richest Colonies,” 


In the Chapter on the English Con- 
stitution, his reflections on the politi- 
cal character of the English are as 
follows: : 

“They proudly boast that a love of 
liberty is the distinguishing mark of an 
Englishman ; whilst f can only see in it 
the result of the peculiar situation in 
which they are placed. Under similar 
circumstances, every people would have 
dared to be free! Without going into 
what does not immediately concern us, 
I will take leave to remark, that the 
great events, which happened nearly at 
the same period, seem to have irrevoca- 
bly fixed the destinies of France and 
England. In France, the aceession of 
Hugh Capet to the Throne; and in Eng- 
land, the Conquest, William, exercis- 
ing the right of a Conqueror with the 
utmost rigour, dispossessed the antient 
proprietors, divided the Kingdom into 
seventy-five thousand fiefs, and by thus 
parcelling it out, effectually prevented’a 
dangerous accumulation of territorial 
property, the only solid basis of the 
power of the Great. Hugh, on the con- 
trary, received from the hands of the 
great vassals of France, his equals, the 
title rather than the power of a King: 
thus, the rights of his Crown, uncertain 
and precarious, were often disputed by 
an armed force. It was Agamemnon, 
decorated with pompous titles, yet ex- 

ed to the insults of the Grecian 

rinces, and without the means of re- 
pressing their audacity. Thus, not less 
than four hundred years of wars, of 
alliances, and of fortunate negociations, 
were requisite and necessary, to restore 
to the French Monarchy, under the 
Kings of the third race, the provinces 
which had been subject to the imme- 
diate descendant of Charlemagne. What 
was the consequence of so opposite a 
state of things in the two countries. 
The English Barons, not possessing the 
fatal right of making war on each other, 
and even, in certain cases, of lawfully 
contending with their Sovereign, always 
made common cause with the lower 
orders in resisting the encroachments of 
arbitrary power. As they did not enjoy 
any vexatious privileges, they never ex- 
cited the jealousy of the Nation, who 
beheld in them their natural chiefs; in 
short, Patricians rather than Nobles. 
From this union sprang Liberty. In 
France it was quite the contrary: the 
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great vassals, the inferior vassals, and 
the lords, each a sovereign in his dis- 
trict, too often oppressed the people, 
and the Royal authority was for a long 
time regarded as a kind of Providence 
which could alone protect them. In 
resorting to their Monarcl:s, they in- 
creased their power, and finally brought 
down the whole feudal system. Then 
commenced a new order of things, 
Afier the League, or rather, after Car- 
dinal Richlieu had completely destroyed 
the authority of the Nobles, and the 
whole was concentrated in the bands of 
the Monarch ; whenever the people suf- 
fered, the King or his Ministers mast 
answer for it: without doubt they wish- 
ed to set bounds to this same authority, 
which they had once involved ; but a 
crowd of obstacles frustrated their en- 
deavours. The most insurmountable 
was the division of the Kingdom inte 
provinces, which rendered all concert 
impracticable, - The King of France 
reigned by different titles over this vast 
country. He did not govern Brittany 
as King; be was there only a Duke. 
Languedoc, Burgundy, and Artois, had 
also their own states. These people 
formed distinct and separate portions of 
the Nation: they had each their privi- 
leges, to which they were extremely at- 
tached, and provided tliat these were re- 
spected, the fate of their neighbours 
(for whom they had often a decided 
aversion) affected them but little. 
Their manners, their prejudices, their 
interests, even their language was dif- 
ferent; and while between the inhabi- 
tants of the counties of York and De- 
vonshire, who for more than a thousand 
years have acknowledged the same 
Prince, and the same laws, there exist 
only some imperceptible shades of dif- 
ference ; the Flemings differ as much 
from the Gaseons, as the Germans do 
from the Italians. To unite these hetero- 
geneous and oppesite elements against 
the Royal authority, required not less 
than that unlooked-for, or rather, that 
astonishing concurrence of -circum- 
stances, which brought about the Revo- 
lution, and in which the Government 
itself was the principal accessary,’”” 


The proceedings of Parliament 
ticularly engaged the attention of M. 
de Levis; and in the following ex- 
tracts he has drawn an animated pic- 
ture of the principal Speakers of 
the time: 

“Among other Debates at which J 
have been present, I wiil one, 
the most remarkable, perhaps, that the 
annals of Parliament have recorded. It 
was at the moment when the Portland 

party, 








party, alarmed at the progress, and, 
above all, at the consequences of the 
French Revolution, which, in its early 
stages, they had hailed with enthusiasm, 
separated themselves from Opposition, 
to form a coalition with the Ministerial 
party. At the head of this dissolution 
of the Whig party, of which the Duke 
of Portland was but the nominal chief, 
were men of the first-rate talents, whose 
names are already in the page of history; 
I allude to Mr. Burke and Mr, Sheridan, 
celebrated speakers, and indeed classic 
writers. At the opening of the-Session, 
Mr. Pitt delivered a speech with his usual 
dignity: his deportment was highly so : 
he expressed himself with the confidence 
becoming the Minister of a great Mo- 
narch ; above all, when he is arrayed 
with the confidence, and character, of a 
Representative of the People. He used 
few ornaments of speech; but his firm 
and dignified manner was wonderfully 
adapted to the tone and strength of his 
reasoning. — Mr. Fox, the rival of his 

wer, and of his fame, rose in reply. 

ature, in endowing these two men 
with superior minds, and nearly equal 
talents, had distinguished them in every 
other respect by the inmost marked dis- 
similitude. In morals, as in person, the 
difference was complete. Mr, Pitt was 
spare, and his figure was deficient in 
expression: Mr. Fox, on the contrary, 
was corpulent, and his features strongly 
marked; his dark thick eye-brows in- 
creased the expression of his’ eyes— 
bright, and full of fire. Instead of the 
grave deportment of Lord Chatham’s 
son, Lord Holland’s (for these two great 
men’s fathers were those celebrated 
Statesmen,) shewed, in his animated 
and glowing periods, asurprising warmth: 
often, while speaking, he bas approached 
the table, and struck it violently. In 
short, the extraordinary volubility of 
Mr. Fox did not appear sufficient to ex- 
press the copiousness of his mind; in- 
stead of the measured phrase and the 
pompous delivery of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox’s 
words flowed with the greatest ease, or 
rather it was an impetuous torrent. 
Reason applauded the speeches of the 
former; but the latter carried conviction 
to the heart, obviating all objections, 
and appearing to anticipate every reply. 
More truly eloquent than Mr. Fox, and 
equally gifted with the rarest talents, 
Mr. Sheridan always commands atten- 
tion. He possesses a’ natural genius, 
improved by an excellent education. 
Enlightened by the study of the ancients, 
he is the only Englishman who, by his 
manner, and the uniform elegance of 
his style, reminds us of those great mo- 
dels, In his youth, the bar had laid 
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open to him the resources of logick ; but 
the vivacity of his mind soon sesewed 
him from the pedantie forms and habits 
usually contracted there. He poss-sses 
the powers of oratory in so eminent a 
degree, that he was enabled, for more 
than seven successive hours, to engage 
the attention of an innumerable audi- 
tory on the question of the Indian Prin- 
cesses, during the celebrated trial of 
Warren Hastings. Always clear, often 
luminous, and never diffuse: no man 
ean trifle with so good a grace, and 
when he descends to sarc4sm, his strokes 
are so severe, that even Mr. Pitt, the 
most patient of men, could not help 
shewing himself greatly disturbed; he 
grew angry, replied with warmth, and 
Mr. Sheridan enjoyed his triumph with 
a smile.— Several other distinguished 
Members spoke on that occasion ; but 
the man I had the greatest desire to 
hear, was the celebrated Mr. Burke, 
author of the Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful; and often himself sublime. 
At length he rose; but in beholding 
him, I could scarcely recover from my 
surprize. I had so frequently heard his 
eloqg pared to that of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero,that my imagination, 
associating him with these great names, 
had represented him to me in a noble 
and imposing attitude. I certainly did 
not expect to find him in the British 
Parliament dressed in the antient toga ; 
nor was I prepared to see him in a tight 
brown coat, which seémed to impede 
every movement, and above ail. the lit- 
tle bob wig, with curls; which, in spite 
of my best efforts to find another object 
of comparison, gave him all the appear- 
ance of a village beadle. We are so 
much influenced by ideas of association, 
that a considerable time elapsed ere this 
disagreeable impression subsided. In 
the mean time, Mr. Burke had moved 
into the middle of the House, contrary 
to the usual practice ; for the members 
speak standing, and uncovered, not 
leaving their places. But Mr. Burke, 
with the most natural air imaginable, 
with seeming humility, and with folded 
arms, began his speech in so low a tone 
of voice, that I could scarcely hear him. 
Soon after, however, becoming animated 
by degrees, he described religion at- 
tacked, the bonds of subordination 
broken, civil society threatened to its 
foundation; and, in order to shew that 
England could only depend on herself, 
he pictured, in glowing colours, the po- 
litical state of Europe; the spirit of am- 
bition and folly which pervaded the 
greater part of her governments; the 
‘culpable apathy of some; the weakness 
‘of all. When, in the course of this 

grand 
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grand sketch, be mentioned Spain, that 
immense monarchy, which appeared to 
have fallen into a total lethargy, ¢ What 
can weexpect,’ said he: ‘Spain is like 
a whale cast on the sea shore.’ The 
whole House was silent; all eyes were 
upon him; and this silence was inter- 
rupted only by the loud cries of Hear! 
Hear! a kind of accompaniment which 
the friends of thé speaking Member 
adopt, in order to direct attention to the 
most brilliant passages of his speech. 
But these cheerings were superfluous on 
the present occasion: every mind was 
fixed: the sentiments he expressed 
spread themselves with rapidity: every 
one shared his emotion, whether he re- 
presented the ministers of religion pro- 
scribed, inhumanly persecuted, and ba- 
nished, imploring the Almighty, in a 
foreign land, to forgive their ungrateful 
country: or when he depicted, in the 
most affecting manner, the misfortunes 
of the Royal Family, and the humilia- 
tion of the daughter of the Cwsars. 
Every eye was bathed in tears at the 
recital of these sad calamities, supported 
with such heroic fortitude. Mr. Burke 
then, by an easy transition, passed on 
to the exposition of those absurd at- 
tempts of inexperienced men to establish 
a chimerical liberty ; nor did he spare 
the petulant vanity of upstarts, in their 
pretended love for equality. The truth 
of these striking and animated pictures 
made the whole House pass, in an in- 
stant, from the tenderest emotions of 
feeling to bursts of laughter: never was 
the electric power of eloquence more 
imperiously felt ; this extraordinary man 
seemed to raise and quell the passions 
of his auditors with as much ease, and 
as rapidly, as a skilful musician passes 
into the various modulations of his harp- 
sichord. I have witnessed many, too 
many political assemblages, and striking 
scenes, where eloquence performed a 
noble part, but the whole of them ap- 
pear insipid, when compared with this 
amazing effort.” 


The Translator bas executed his 
task with fidelity, taste, and judg- 
ment; his language is pure, correct, 
and spirited: M. le Duc de Levis is 
one of the writers well known in 
France by the appellation of “un 
beau diseur,” and it requires a long 
and an intimate acquaintance with the 
French idiom to be able duly to ap- 
preciate the delicacy and grace of his 
phrase. In a word, we have derived 
great pleasure and information from 
‘the perusal of this work, and hope it 
will proceed, larly, to its con- 
clusion. We shall not stop to notice 
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a few trivial errors; which only serve 
to shew that it is the genuine work of 
a Foreigner; such, for instance, as 
that the 4/dermen are elected at Guild- 
hall. — The Author in his Preface 
informs us, that the second volume 
will contain an account of the Court, 
the manners of the great, and of the 
middling and lower orders. The La- 
diesare, of course, not forgotten by 
this accomplished Writer: Religion, 
the Laws, Education, the Fine Arts; 
also, engage his attention. The 
third volume will describe the Pro- 
vincial Towns, Gentlemen’s Seats, 
Gardens, and Curiosities of Nature 
and Art. A volume will be devoted 
to the state of the Navy, the Army, 
the Finances, Commerce, and the 
Colonies. 


63. Sermons by the late Rev. Walter 

Blake Kirwan, Dean of Killala. With 

a Sketch of his Life. vo. 

WE are now about to perform an 
office equally grateful to our Readers 
as pleasant to re — 
them an opportunity orming a 
just estimate of the pious and success- 
ful labours of the Dean of Killala. 
Fervently attached to our venerable 
Establishment, we feel proud that so 
cultivated a mind as that of Mr. Kir- 
wan should have perceived its excel- 
lencies, and, by becoming a worthy 
member of our communion, adding 
essentially to its future stability. The 
Volume is introduced to the publick 
under the sanction of the name of 
Mrs, Peter Latouche, who is so ho- 
nourably mentioned by Mrs. Kirwan, 
and in a manner so amiably grateful, 
that we cannot resist the temptation 
of repeating the Dedication: she ob- 
serves to that Lady, 

“It is impossible to find, in the com- 
munity of those by whom the late Dean 
of Killala was esteemed, any one, to 
whom, had he lived to publish his Ser- 
mons, he would have dedicated them in 
preference,to you, whom he had so long 
looked up to as the affectionate and un- 
affected Patroness of the widow and the 
orphan, for whom be had, for eighteen 
years, been the assiduous and successful 
advocate.—Your kind, earnest, unabated, 
and effectual patronage of the widow 
and children of the Dean, from the mo- 
ment of his death, would give you an 
original title to have these Sermouis dedi- 
cated to you, — To you, therefore, with 
love, reverence, and gratitude, these 
Sermons are dedicated,” &c, 

The 
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The Dean was a member of an an- 
tient and respectable Roman Catholic 
family, resident at Galway, where he 
was born about 1754. The College 
of English Jesuits at St. Omer’s re- 
ceived him of bis friends as an inmate; 
vand there he often declared “ he im- 
bibed the noble ambition of benefiting 
mankind.” A relation of his father 
having large possessions in the island 
of St. Croix, he embarked for that 
place under his auspices at the age of 
seventeen; but six years, which he 

assed there, served only to injure 

is previously delicate constitution, 
and shock his feelings by witnessing 
the system of cruelty and oppression 
there practised; and he returned in 
disgust to Europe. His maternal 
Uncle, titular Primate of. lreland, 
advised him to pursue his studies at 
the University of Louvain, which he 
did, obtaining priest's orders, and the 
honour of filling. the chair of Natural 
and Moral Philosophy. ila 1778 he 
became Chaplain to the Neapolitan 
embassy at the British court. The 
small but respectable Congregation 
he had thus an opportunity of address- 
ing soon granted him the applause he 
merited: some of his Sermons were 
printed, and the Editor of this Volume 
would have inserted them had they 
been attainable. He sedulously en- 
deavoured to improve his exertions, 
and for that purpose attended those 
places where: oratory was wost con- 
spicaously excellent. Amidst, the 
Writer of the Life observes, a meridian 
blaze of eloquence, the Chureh alone 
continued inert—‘‘ To rouse devotion 
from this profound lethargy, was a 
daring novelty, which demanded the 
powers of a Kirwan. Fortunately 
for the interests of humanity, be felt 
his force, and seized the glorious op- 
portunity. Afier two years’ retire- 
ment in the besom of his family, pro- 
bably absorbed in the consideration 
of this important step, he at length, 
in the year 1787, resolved to conform 
to the Established religion,” in which 
he conceived he should enlarge his 
opportunities of benefiting mankind. 
His first essay before a Protestant 
congregation was in St. Peter schurch, 
Dublin ; and it naturally caused a large 
edditory, amougst whom it was gene- 
rally supposed he would, according 
to cusiom, reprobate the doctrine and 
practice of the antient faith he had 
rejected: * But,” says the Wriler of 
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his Life, “he exhibited an example 
of Christian meekvess, liberality, and 
conciliation, in the chvuice of a subject 
uiterly unconnected with controversy. 
Nor did he, upon any subsequent oc- 
casion, profane the pulpit by religious 
or political intolerance; or even, in 
his most confidential communications, 
breathe a syllable of contempt or re- 
proach agains! avy religious persua- 
sioa whatever.” Some pains are taken 
to obviate a suspicion that Mr. Kir- 
wan's conformity might originate in 
interested motives, by offering the 
antidote of an unblemished and amia- 
ble life; “ and if he sometimes advert- 
ed to political events, it was not sur- 
prising,” continues the Writer, “ that 
a zealous Divine should be shocked ° 
at the sudden crush of all religious 
establishments in France, of which 
(during the captivity of the ill-fated 
Louis) he was partly an eye-witness. 
As the habitual ad voeate of humasity, 
he felt peculiar horror at the atrocities 
of an ungoveriable moaltitude; but 
they who were most gratified by his 
vehement inyeclives against such out- 
rages, were often no less surprised 
and humiliated by the manly boldness 
with which he intermingled severe, 
though general, reprehension of their 
own vices.” 

It appears that Mr. Kirwan’s exer- 
tions were particularly successful when 
pleading the cause of the poor: hence 
the first year of his ministry had not 
elapsed before “he was wholly re. 
served for the distinguished and dif- 
ficult task of preaching Charity Ser- 
mons.” It gives us much pleasure 
that this volume has eaabled us to 
record a Resolution entered into by 
the Governors of the geveral Daily 
Schools of several Parishes in the 
Irish Metropolis; on the 5th of No- 
vember, 1788, which contains, per- 
haps, as high a compliment as any 
clerical cha:acter has ever received: 

“ That, from the effects which the 
Discourses of the Rev. Walter Blake 
Kirwan from the pulpit bave had, his 
officiating in) the Metropolis was consi- 
dered a peculiar National advantage; 
and that vestries should be called, to 
consider the most effectual method to 
secure to the City an instrument, under 
Providence, of so much public benefit.” - 

In the same year he was preferred 
to the Parish of St. Nicholas Witbout, 
and the Prebend of Howth; and ip 
1900 to the Deanery of Killala, aes 
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he resigned the PreBendal Stall just 
mentioned. 

“* His ardour, as we are further in- 
formed, was not abated by promotion, 
nor his meekness corrupted by admira- 
tion; though, whenever he preached, 
such multitudes assémbied, that it was 
necessary to defend the entrance of the 
Chureh by guards and palisadoes. He 
was presented with addresses and pieces 
of plate from every Parish, and the free- 
dom of various Corporations ; his por- 
trait was painted and engraved by the 
most eminent Artists; and (what was 
infinitely more grateful to his feelings) 
the Collections at his Sermons far ex- 
¢eeded any that ever were known in a~ 
Country distinguished for unmeasured 
benevolence, Even in times of public 
calamity and distress, his irresistible 
powers of persuasion repeatedly produced 
contributions exceeding a thousand or 
twelve bundred pounds at a Sermon; 
and his hearers, not content with emp- 
tying their purses into the plate, some- 
times threw in jewels or watches, as 
earnest of further benefactions.” 


These wonderful effects of his elo- 
quence were produced by a native 
warmth of character, which influenced 
his discourses, and gave animation to 
his conversation. His voice was full 
and melodious, and his action grace- 
ful and energetic ; his glance piercing, 
his countenance austere and com- 
manding, and the whole “ illuminated 
by sound judgment, and a profound 
knowledge of human nature.” We 
arc also informed by the Author, that 
he carefully avoided polishing any 
part of his Sermons too highly, that 
he might occasionally blend with 
them such extemporaneous effusions 
as, when they occurred, “ hurricd 
away the passions of his auditory in 
resistlessextacy.” Poetry intermixed 
with prose is not to be found in 
his Discourses, neither quibbling on 
words, “ nor anatomizing of texts,” 
strained applications or dissertations 
on. Hebrew roots, “no subtle skir- 
mishing with shadows, or insulting 
triumphs over anrefuted Infidelity ; 
but a fervent and pressing appeal to 
the understanding and the heart; a 
copious, clear, and irresistible torrent 
of reasoning flows from a thorough 
conviction, and sincere anxiety not to 
refute or reyile, but to convince and 
reform.” 

Little more remains to be said of 
this exalted character than tnat he 
married Miss Wilhelmina Richards, 
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youngest daughter of Goddard Rich- 
ards, esq. of the county of Wexford, 
who survives the Dean, and was left 
with so slender a provision, that her- 
self, two sons, and two daughters, 
must have pined in indigence and ob- 
scurity, had not his Majesty granted 
her a pension of 300/. per annum, 
with reversion to hee daughters: for 
the sons nothing bas been done be- 
yond printing the Sermons for their 
benefit. Now, as we are told that 
the Dean was“ exhausted by the fa- 
tigues of his mission,” and that “he 
“ fell a victim to his zeal in the cause 
of universal benevolence,” we cannot 
but hope these facts may plead in 


“their favour with those who yet live 


to remember how the persuasions of 
their father operated in expanding 
theie hearts towards the friendless 
orphans of others. 

The Sermons are thirteen in num- 
ber, and were all preached for Cha- 
ritable purposes but two: to praise 
these, after what we have written, 
would be superfluous; but we shail 
give an extract, in corroboration of 
what has been advanced, from Sermon 
Vi. for the Female Orphan House, 
Dec. 23, 1798. 

** There is an object I deem it right on 
this occasion most earnestly to recom- 
mend. It is not unconnected with my 
subject ; and if I can persuade myself 
that the awful conjuncture in which we 
have stood, has had the effect of exciting 
the serious recollection of our duties, 
and that we have nothing more sincerely 
and ardently at heart, than to give a firm 
support to the renewal of religion and 
morals through every channel of society, 
I.may be allowed to hope, that in the 
bosem of our families, this so sacred 
and indispensable concern will expe- 
rience all the weight of our authority 
and example, Our families are the na- 
tural and immediate field of our zeal in 
this cause. Indifference to it in any 
other sphere would be highly criminal ; 
indeed at this time peculiarly abomina- 
ble. In what terms should I speak of it, 
where the responsibility is so peculiarly 
direct, the harvest so sure, and the evils 
that arise from the neglect lie so imme- 
diately under our eves to goad and re- 
proach us? As the heads of families, 
we are, if I may so express myself, the 
chiet posts of a confederacy in support 
of the general good. To us the super- 
intendency of a portion of our fellow- 
creatures is solemnly committed by God 
and our Country, Nor can we fly from 
the trust reposed in us, without doing 

what 
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what in us lies to counteract the saving 
and beneficent views of God, and weak- 
‘ening the great edifice of public happi- 
ness. Perhaps, my friends, if human 
laws could, without inconvenience, take 
cognizance of such things, no man 
would more deserve their severity than 
he who by direct example or connivance 
renders his house a seminary of vice and 
licentiousness, which must naturally 
operate to the annoyance of the com- 
munity, but which, on great occasions, 
will too often come forth to assist in its 
destruction. I make this remark, be- 
cause in the course of the late Rebellion 
we have more than conjecture, we have 
indubitable evidence, that servants, in 
numerous instances, if not the actual 
perpetrators, have at least, by the vilest 
perfidy, removed all obstructions to the 
bloodiest barbarities; and, in some 
eases, even the most generous and in- 
dulgent masters, found no security from 
the monstrous ingratitude of wretches, 
hurried away by the cruel, rapacious, 
and subverting spirit of the times. Nor 
ean any doubt be entertained that the 
number is comparatively very few, in 
the metropolis or out of it, who have not 
bound themselves with that union which 
has attempted to overturn the Religion, 
property, and Constitution of the Nation. 
To this class, then, of your fellow Chris- 
tians look with the warmest zeal and 
eompassion. Of the daty you owe your 
children I speak not, having dwelt on it 
at large when last I had the honour of 
addressing you from this place; and in- 
deed, if there be any subject which one 
would think it should be unnecessary 
to urge on a Christian congregation, it 
is certainly that. Melancholy experi- 
ence, however, has convinced us that the 
most sacred of all obligations can be 
very imperfectly accomplished, and that 
many of our youth would seem much 
better trained to vilify the principles, 
and disclaim all respect for the duties of 
Religion, than to glory in what they 
profess, and do honour to it by their 
practice. I am happy, however, to un- 
derstand, that the little miserable affec- 
tation of profaneness and infidelity so 
current among them, that base sacrifice 
of the little they know, and the few im- 
pressions they have received, to con- 
temptible motives of vanity and fashion, 
is, in some degree, concealing itself; at 
all events, I call on the zealous and in- 
formed boldly to rebuke it, to treat it 
without ceremony or mercy wherever 
they may find it, or from whatever lips 
it may fall. Shyness or respect of per- 
sons on this subject is not for the awful 
grandeur of the present moment, when 
religion and its virtues seem to be the 
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last stay of a convulsed and sinking 
world. But, however deficient we may 
be with respect to our childfen, it is ma- 
nifest we are more so with respect to 
our servants and dependants. How few 
Christians will reflect, or perhaps even 
admit, that the morals of this ec’ are 
any concern of theirs. Nothing, how- 
ever, more certain; nor is there a rule 
in our holy religion more ‘inviolable, 
than that every man possessing authority 
over another is responsible for his con- 
duct according to the measure of that 
autbority.—The very principles of reason 
inform us that all government is consti- 
tuted for the advantage of the governed. 
Thus Kings and Princes belong more to 
their subjects, than their subjects to 
them; nor does the weight of such an 
engagement derogate frum their great- 
ness, or take any ray from the lustre of 
their crowns: for what can be more 
glorious, or draw man nearer to the 
Divinity, than to exist only for the feli- 
city of others? By the same rule, a 
master in his family, which is a king- 
dom in miniature, is fot to consider 
those unfortunate persons submitted to 
his controul as mere instruments to pro- 
mote his convenience, and fill up the 
splendour and magnificence of his train ; 
but as fellow-creatures and fellow-Chris- 
tians, possessing the most Serious claim 
on him; nor is there a doubt, but that 
as he is bound in rigorous justice to 
compensate their labour, and as common 
humanity obliges him not to desert 
them in their infirmities, so he is like- 
wise called upon to be their apostle, to 
labour zealously and assiduously for 
their sanctification; and that, if. they 
perish through his neglect, he will be as 
certainly accountable for their blood, as 
he would be, under the same circum- 
stances, for the blood of his children. 
But how are we generally affected by 
this alarming truth? What pains do 
we see taken to impress servants with 
religious sentiments? What is become 
of that sacred practice which once ob- 
tained in Christian families, of sum- 
moning them to morning and evening 
prayers? Is there a master or mistress 
in a thousand who would not blush to 
have it spread abroad that they were 
capable of such antiquated dru 

or, a3 more probably it would be called, 
such canting hypocrisy? And yet I 
have seen a woman in this country, the 
very first in rank, and second to none in 
virtue, (she is now ne more!) despising, 
on this and every other point of Chris- 
tian duty, the shafts of fashionable ridi- 
cule, and regularly performing, with 
her own lips, the charitable office, in 
the midst of her assembled family.” 
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64. Conversation: a Didactic Poem, in 
Three Parts. By William Cooke; Esq. 
of the Middle ‘Temple, Berrister-at- 
law, &c. &c. -The Fourth Edition, re- 
vised, and enlarged with Poetical Por- 
traits of the Principal Characters of 
Dr. Johnson’sClub. sm. 8vo. pp. 110. 
Underwood. 

AGAIN we have the satisfaction of 
meeting “a Friend of olden Times,” 
in a new and improved edition of an 
interesting Poem ; rendered still more 
valuable by the “ Pvetical Portraits” 
now first introduced. See a complete 
List of the Essex-street Club in our 
vol. LV. pp. 8, 99; and of the Gerard- 
street Club, the latter drawn up by 
Mr. Stecvens, ib. 98; with the names 
also of those who attended Dr. 
Johnson's Funeral. 

In addressing one of the very few 
survivors of the Essex-street Club, 
Mr. Cooke feelingly concludes, 

* Yet, oh! my friend! with whom full 

many a night, , (delight, 

I’ve heard those Worthies with supreme 

How sad to tell those happy scenes are 

o’er, [more ! 

And all those lov'd Associates now no 

—All—all are gone, save we who still 

remain .. [train!? 

As mourning heralds of this matchless 
We are glad to see that Mr. Cooke, 

at an advanced period of life, preserves 

enough of the viridis Senectus; still 
to court the Muses, and cultivate his 

oetical garland. Fuimus Troes! but 
be will find, on looking back to the 
list, there are three other respectable 
gentlemen surviving, who, we hope, 
will live to fill a niche in the Fifth 

Edition: Sir Theophilus Metcaife, 

bart. R. P. Jodrell, esq. and the pre- 

sent most excellent Chamberlain of 

London, who lives in the affections of 

his Fellow Citizens, and continues to 

enjoy his occasional visits to the fa- 
vourite retreat of Cowley, which his 
good taste has greatly embellished. 


65. Tales of Real Life. By Mrs. Opie. 
3 vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. 

THESE Tales come before us with- 
out a single paragraph dedicatory or 
explanatory; but we take it for grant- 
ed theyare intended, like ail the rest of 
Mrs.Opie’s productions,to forward the 
interests of morality aud virtue, and 
to point out the true path which leads 
youth to prosperity and happiness. 
Gircumstanced as we thus are, it be- 

Gent. Maa. May, 1815. 
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comes a difficult matter to explain or 
illustrate the different Tales, so as to 
make them understood by our Read- 
ers: for this reasop, and as ‘* Lady 
Anne and Lady Jane” occupies the 
whole of the first volume, we shall 
confine our remarks to that alone. 

The first pages of this Tale in some 
degree elucidate the story. Mr. 
Percy inquires of his son which of 
his fair and Noble wards be is here- 
after to call daughter—* You have 
been,” he observes,“ seemingly a long 
time suspended, like Mahomet’s tomb, 
between two magnels.” In the pro- 
gress of this conversation the father 
expresses his fears that young Percy 
likes Lady Jane, and that Lady Anne 
likes him. 

“It would, indeed, have been more 
for Harry Percy’s interest to marry Lady 
Anne; as, not from vice, but thought- 
lessuess, he had, though but just five and 
twenty, been forced to mortgage his 
only unentailed estate so considerably, 
that, as he had no ready money, a large 
sum with a wife could alone set him 
free; and as be knew that bis father 
had no money to spare, he had carefully 
concealed from him an embarrassment 
which, he well knew, it would distress 
him not to be able to remove.” 

' We are informed of the characters 
of the two ladies by an incident in- 
troduced in the Sth and 9th pages. 

* At one-and-twenty he returned, and 
found Lady Jane, who with her cousin 
had been presented at Court, a reigning 
belle in the fashionable world, and more 
full of fascination than ever : but, though 
courted by all who beheld her, her eyes 
seemed, he thought, to look as tenderly 
as ever on him. Not so Lady Anne's; 
her eyes never sought his; on the con- 
trary, they seemed to avoid them; and 
when he returned, after a long and se- 
vere illness, during which his life was 
despaired of, the one wounded his self- 
love, while the other soothed it. Lady 
Anne, when she saw him, was so struck 
with the change in his appearance, that 
she could not at first speak; and when 
she did, it was to say, in a faltering 
voice, and with eyes filled with tears, 
‘Oh, Harry, how ili you look! I declare 
I should scarcely have known you! and 
you look so old!’ ‘Don’t mind what 
that raven says, Harry,’ exclaimed Lady 
Jane: ‘she always sees the worst side 
of every thing; and I assure you J think, 
though you look as if you had been un- 
well, you never looked handsomer nor 
younger in your life.’ Harry held a 

hane 
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hand of each at this moment ; and it is 
certain that he pressed Jady Jane’s very 
tenderly, while he beld Lady Anne’s so 
coldly, that she withdrew it. From that 
moment Lady Jaue stood on a vantage- 
‘ground with Harry Perey, which she 
never lost; for he thought the remark 
of Lady Jane kind,—that of the other, 
eruel; and though deeply impressed, 
before he went abroad, in favour of Lady 
Anne, he saw not, heeded not, he under- 
stood not, the faltering voice, the invo- 
luntary tears that accompanied her re- 
mark—a remark impelled by real ten- 
derness, thrown by the anxieties of ten- 
derness completely off its guard. Nor 
did he observe that, though her words 
were flattering, Lady Jane’s feelings 
were cold. He therefore banished Lady 
Anne frem his best affections, and re- 
ceived Lady Jane to them,—like many 
others, rejecting the substance for the 
shadow.” 

After this developement, we need 
ad vance nothing more relating to the 
plot, as it will be apparent to the 
Reader that the heedless perverseness 
of the two lovers will furnish ample 
means of exhibiting Lady Anne in a 
number of amiable lights, and con- 
trasting her native excellence with 
the levity of her sister- ward, who dies 
in the sequel, when Percy becomes 
happy with her he had so absurdly 
rejected in the first instance. 


66. Tragedies, by William Sotheby, Esq. 
The Death of Darnley. Ivan. Za- 
morin and Zama. The Confession. 
Orestes. 8vo. pp. 361. Murtay. 


THE credit of Mr. Sotheby as an 
elegant Poet has long been esta- 
blished. He is now a candidate for 
Dramatic fame ; and his “ Tragedies” 
will prove an acceptable present to 
the Reader, though neither intended, 
nor adapted, for scenic representation. 

In a brief Prefatory Address to Miss 
Joanna Baillie, Mr. Sotheby says, 

“ In dedicating a Volume of Tragedies 
to the Author of the Dramas on the 
Passions, who can be more aware than I 
am, of the hazardous comparison to 
which I subject myself? That consider- 
ation, however, will not deter me from 
thus publicly expressing my high ad- 
miration of your poetic powers, and the 
enjoyment that I have long experienced 
from a friendship, which has convinced 
me that the qualities of your heart en- 
bance those of your genius.” 


The Five Tragedies, as appears by 
their titles, are on subjects, each 
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drawn from widely different sources. 
The first of them, as most familiar 
to the British Reader, we are na- 
turally inclined to prefer; though in 
all of them, and particularly in “* The 
Confession,” the scenery of which is 
laid in the Convent of the Great St. 
Bernard and the rocks adjoining, 
there are many beautiful passages. 


67. Charlemagne. Translated by Dr. 
Butler, and the Rev. F. Hodgson. 


HAVING already fully noticed the 
Original Work (p. 146), it will be the 
less necessary to enlarge on the Trans- 
lation. There is something, how- 
ever, of a chivalrous and romantic 
character in the Poem, which appears 
to great advantage in the English 
version, and perhaps accords better 
with the taste of the present age, than 
any subject referring to the remoter 
periods of History would have done. 
The names, at least, of Charlemague 
and his Paladins are familiar to our 
ears, though invested with an ob- 
scurity that tends to excite rather 
than gratify curiosity ; the dominion 
of the Moors in Spain, under the Ca- 
liph Abderama; the gradual subju- 
gation of the warlike barbarians of 
Germany; the league of the Lom- 
bards with the Greek Iconoclasts for 
the overthrow of Rome and the 
Chuith; are objects which belong 
both to Poetry and to History, and 
present an unbounded field for specu- 
lation, research, and conjecture. In 
the age of Charlemagne, events took 
place which had a lasting influence 
on the affairs of Europe; and in the 
person of that Conqueror were united 
many of those hervic qualities which 
Historians delight to retrace, and 
Poets to imagine. — If the subject of 
this Poem be congenial to the pre- 
vailing taste in this country, the style 
is not less so ; it is bold, concise, and 
forcible; free from those amplifica- 
tions which encumber the happiest 
flights of former French Poets, but 
sufficiently figurative to delight with- 
out wearying, and abundantly rich in 
allusions which revive, as well as 
create, impressions on the mind of 
the reader. The translation of such 
a work into Boglish must have been 
at once a pleasing and an arduous 
task,—arduous indeed in proportion 


to the merits of the Original: for no- 
thing can be so difficult as to express 
; the 
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the same thought with — felicity 
ia languages so essentially different. 
This, however, has been generaily 
effected throughout the preseat work 
with admirable success; and, if the 
French version were not extant, the 
Translation might pass for the Ori- 
gival. A detached specimen from 
the narrative part of the Poem would 
not adequately justify this encomium ; 
but we may fairly extract the follow- 
ing fine apostrophe to the shade of 
Cicero, happily iatroduced when a 
part of the army is described as re- 
treating among the wooded hills of 
Tusculum, the chosen retreat ef the 
Author. These hoooured walls of 
Cicero’s abode appeared to the sol- 
diers of Charlemagne in ruios; and 
there is something grand in the re- 
flection, that, after the lapse of a 
thousand years, they still exist as 
ruins. 
“ A tender homage, willingly bestow’d, 
Guarded the Sire of Rome’s august abode. 
What pure intelligence, what precepts 
high, 
Once bade'the echoes of the wood reply! 
Hail, Virtue’s orator! the Pagan’s pride! 
Yes, He, the Christians’ God, thy love 
supplied ; [to frame, 
He taught thy mind those deathless scrolls 
That lend thyTusculum her noblest fame, 
Point out the right, and Jead_us still to 
Virtue alone our happiness below. fknow 
The valley two unequal hills survey, 
Where once the Sage’s honour’d dwelling 
lay; [leaves, 
Half-broken arches, hid with spreading 
A statue, that the willing mind receives 
For Tully’s own, such faith the likeness 
gains— 
Behold the Roman portico’s remains! 
From these dear shades unexiled had I 
been, [scene— 
With worthy honours had [ grac'd the 
When Peace shall dawn upon the bleed- 
ing land, [stand, 
And Kings their good, and nations under- 
(The mist of error from their eyes re- 
mov’'d) [belov’d ! 
Once more may’st thou be mine, retreat 
Dear peaceful solitude! enchanting 
bill, 
By memory’s treasures consecrated still! 
One happy lustrum, lull’d with sweetest 
cares, [years; 
Upon thy summit flow’d my youthful 
Why, why no longer in thy green recess, 
Or fruitful field, that gelden harvests 
dress, 7 
And vines and olives intertwine around, 
Roam my blest feet? why, from thy sa- 
ered ground 
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From night oblivious rescue I no more 

The priz’d memorials of thy great of 
yore? 

And gather from thy side with awful hand 

Sages and Chiefs who slept beneath thy 
sand ? 

Well dost thou still repay the labouger’s 

toil : 

Ask we a classic harvest from thy soil, 

Richly thou render’st up thine antient 
trust, 

And every mattock stirs a bero’s dust.” 

Canto XX. 


68. The Commemoration of Reynolds ; 
in Two Parts ; with Notes : and other 
Poems, By Martin Archer Shee, R. 4. 
sm, vo. pp.149. Murray. 


UT Pictura Poesis— Poetry and 
Painting are so nearly allied, that it 
is scarcely possible for a Master of 
either Art not to be at least a Lover 
of the other. Yet Mr. Shee concludes 
his Preface with an apology which his 
Readers may deem super fluou:— 

** As it is only on subjects connected 
with the Arts that the Author has con- 
ceived bimself at all excusable in tres- 
passing on the attention of the publick, 
he has felt some hesitation in commit- 
ting to the press any of his attempts on 
other topicks. The indulgence which 
he has experienced in his proper pro- 
vince, he cannot expect to be extended 
to his wanderings in other territories of 
the Muse; where the abounding genius 
of the day has, to rhymers like him, 
rendered distinction hopeless, and com- 
petition, presumption.” 

In a manly and respectful Address 
to the Prince Regent, Mr. Shee says, 


“As long as high excellence in the 
Arts shall be considered to grace and 
dignify the character of a people, the 
name of Reynolds must be recorded 
amongst those, who by their talents 
have distinguished the age in which they 
lived, and shed a lustre on the reputa- 
tion of their country. What has been 
done by the British Institution, under 
the auspices of your Royal Highness, 
in honour of this great Artist, has net 
been more generous in sentiment, than 
judicious in policy: while it offered a 
liberal tribute of acknowledgment for 
the obligations conferred on us by his 
genius, it evinced a patriotic desire to 
preserve to us the advantages derived 
from his taste.—In co-operating so zeal- 
ously with the Institution on this oc- 
easion, your Royal Highness has paid 
a homage to merit which elevates it 
above ordinary distinctions, and which 
is as honourable to him who offers it, as 

te 
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to him who is its object. — The Prince 
who sets an example of respect for high 
talents, consults not less his own repu- 
tation, than his people’s advantage. In 
stimulating the ardour of genius, he pre- 
pares the noblest, and most efficient in- 
struments of his own glory. The light 
he kindles reflects upon him a grateful 
lustre, which not enly invests him with 
present splendour, but irradiates his fu- 
ture fame*.” 


Amongst the other subjects dis- 
cussed in the principal Poem may be 
mentioned— 

“The mixed emotions excited by the 
Portraits of the many distinguished per- 
sons, now no more, which are to be seen 
in the Collection. Observations on the 
character of Mr. Fox—Mr. Windbam— 
Dr. Johnson. AHusion to the long 
friendsbip between Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Mr. Burke. Observations on the 
Portraits of Garrick — Mrs. Siddons— 
Goldsmith—John Hunter—Sterne —Ad- 
tniral Boscawen — Lord Keppel — Lord 
Rodney—Lord Harrington— Marquis of 
Granby — Lords Ashburnham and Lans- 
down—Colonel Barré— Lords Thurlow, 
Mansfield, and Camden.” 


Fox and Windham are beautifully 
puinted in Poetry; but we are more 
disposed to extract the characters of 
our old and personal Friends, 

** Next Johnson view, great Potentate 

of Mind! 
As erst the Sage, in easy cbair reclined, 
While Garrick, Burke, and Beauclerk 
swell’d his train, 
To Letters gave the law—in Ivy-lane +. 
Rough and uncouth of aspect, as he sits, 
He seems to frown upon his vassal Wits ; 


[May, 


To roll his awful front, and big with fate, 
In sounds of thunder shake the Secrib- 
bling State [he sway’d 
On Learning’s throne establish’'d—long 
A factious realm — where few in peace 
obey’d ; 
Repress’deach vain pretender of his time, 
Andrul’d in Reason absolute, and Rhyme. 
Like other Monarchs too, when call’d to 
quit 
His lofty station in the world of Wit, 
He left some signa! trophies of his power, 
To mark bis reign to Time’s remotest 
hour. (sprung, 


Raised by his single hand, a Temple. 


Where shine the treasures of his native 
tongue ; 

To former Genius, too, a finish’d Fane, 

Which, like that tongue, immortal shall 
remain, [mage claim, 

Where Britain’s Bards their noblest ho- 

And with their Critick proudly share 


their fame. 
Immortal Burke! thy honour’d name 
recalls {walls. 


An Image, more than wanting—on these 
Friend of his soul, thy aspect sure had 

graced [Taste, 
The Painter’s triumph in this treat of 
Could thy pure spirit from the skies have 

shown, [own, 
His glory touch’d thee nearer than thine 
By all the sympathies of Genius sway’d, 
Their bearts drew closer as their years 

decay’d ; [thro’ every stage, 
Warm friendship cheer’d their course 
And glow’d unchill’d beneath the frost 

of age. (drew, 
Though Reynolds oft with faithful pencil 
And gave the Statesman to his Country’s 

view, career, 
Could none be found to mark their fond 
And hang in proud commemoration here}? 








* “© On every Friday evening during the course of the Exhibition, the liberality 
of the Directors issued tickets of admission to the Gallery, which, by a judicious 
arrangement of lamps, was lighted up in such a manner as to shew the pictures 
to advantage. The peculiarity of the scene rendered it powerfully attractive ; 
and here were to be found in admiring groupes, the Rank, the Talent, and the 
Fashion of the day. This unexampled assemblage of the beauties of Art and Na- 
ture, formed a spectacle at once honourable to the character of the age, and in- 
teresting to every eye: 

* *Twas Taste at home —a reut declar’d, 
Where every Muse and Grace repair’d; 
Where Wit and Genius found a treat, 
And Beaux and Beauties lov’d to meet.’ 
The Gallery seemed a temple dedicated to the honour of the Arts, where the 
spirit of Reynolds was the presiding deity, and all were anxious to de homage at 
his sbrine.”’ 

+ ‘* The Club formed by Jchnson in Ivy-lane is well known to the readers of 
Boswell’s interesting account of him.”’ 

t “* A portrait of Mr. Burke would have added considerably to the interest of 
the Collection. The publick would have contemplated with eagerness, amongst 
the Ornaments of our Country here displayed, the aspect of a man of whom History 
will boast as an Orator, an Author, a Statesman, and a Sage. — Mr. Burke, i his 
* Letter to a Noble Lord on the subject of his Pension,’ thus affectingly alludes to 

the 
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Alas! nor here alone—with vain de- 
sire, 
The Sage’s reverend image we require ; 
Look round—what fond memorials shall 
we find ? 
His form is fading from the public mind : 
No sculptur’d trophies from a thankless 
Land, 
To fix it here, in brass or marble stand. 
Ye shades of Genius! — glowing hghts 
that shed [head! 
The beams of Science on Britannia’s 
While yet you mark indignant from 
above flove, 
The failing tribute of your Country's 
Forgive the torpor which betrays her 
taste, [graves ungraced, 
Which leaves your rites unpaid — your 
Which chills her Arts —their noblest 
function foils §, 
And checks Ambition in immortal toils !” 
Of “the other productions which 
in this volume are offered to the pub- 
lick,” Mr. Shee informs us, 
*«*© The Shade of Nelson’ was produced 
in a moment of warm feeling, excited 
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by the intelligence of an event which 
roused to enthusiasm the gratitude and 
regret of the Country. It was published 
anonymously, within a month after the 
battle of Trafalgar, and was the earliest 
offering at the shrine of the Hero whom 
it aspires to celebrate. — The lines on 
the death of Opie were first printed ina 
periodical paper,conducted for some time 
under the title of The Artist. They were 
written fortbat publication at the request 
of a literary friend ||, whose pen has been 
often zealously, and disinterestedly, em- 
ployed in advocating the cause of the 
Arts, and illustrating the Annals of the 
Academy.—The ‘little story’ which closes 
the volume was suggested by a melan- 
choly occurrence of real life, which had 
been related to the Author, and from 
which its principal ineident has been 
derived.”” 

If this little story were imprint- 
ed on the minds of our young Fa- 
shionables, it might, perhaps, prevent 
the repetition of so melancholy and 
affecting an occurrence. 





the long and intimate friendship which subsisted between him, Lord Keppel, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘It was but the other day, that, on putting in order some 
things which had been brought bere on my taking leave of Londvn for ever, I 
looked over a number of fine portraits, most of them of persons now dead, but 
whose society, in my better days, made this a proud and happy place. Amongst 
those was the picture of Lord Keppel. It was painted by an Artist worthy of 
the subject, the excellent friend of that excellent man from their earliest youth, 
and a common friend of us both; with whom we lived for manyyears without a 
t of coldness, of peevishness, of jealousy, or of pain, to the day of our final 

separation.’ ’” 
§ ‘* The Author, on a former occasion, lamented the general insensibility on this 
subject. That men, whose genius is the proudest boast of their Country, of whom, 

€ The world has rung from side to side,’ 


should pass off the scene without any National tribute to their fame, or memorial 
of their services, is, unhappily, too common an occurrence to excite surprize. It 
must, however, be always matter of regret to those who (leaving out of the question 
all consideration of the Arts) believe that there is a generous admiration of great 
talents, which is worth cultivating —a noble enthusiasm for genius and virtue, 
which elevates the character of a people beyond the most prosperous speculations 
of interest, or the most successful euterprizes of power. What becoming decora- 
tions of aur Senate-house would be the statues of those who have been its most 
distinguished ornaments! How would the dignified representations of a Pitt, a Fox, 
and a Burke, excite the reverence, and fire the emulation, of the rising race! The 
expence of a ‘tribute like this to the memory of such men, it would be absurd to 
suppuse an object of consideration, even to the most pitiful economist of the public 
purse; and it must be a worse spirit than that of party, which could, on political 
grounds, refuse to pay homage to powers which attracted the admiration of their 
age, and which all parties must believe to have been directed to promote, though 
by different means, the prosperity of their Country. 
* Ob! when shall Britain, conscious of her claim, 
Stand enmulous of Greek and Roman fame ? 
In living medals see ber wars enroll’d, 
And vanquish’d realms supply recording gold ? 
Here rising bold the Patrivt’s honest face, 
There Warriors frowning in historic orass.’ , 
In these lines, Pope speaks of medals; but the principle of his complaint is, the 
of commemorating great men and great actions. And the example of the 
antients, which he recommends, is still more forcible in the nobler exertions of their 
commemorative arts. || Prince Hoare, esq. 
69. The 
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69. The Journal of a Mission to the Inte- 
rior of Africa, in the Year 1805; by 
Mungo Park; together with other Do- 
cuments, Official and Private, relating 
to the same Mission. To which is pre- 
Jixed an Account of the Life of Mr. 
Park. 40. Murray. 


THE former Journal of Muogo 
Park was universally popular; and 
very deservedly av, if anarrative can 
be recomn ended by the internal evi- 
dence of its authenticity, by the un- 
affected simplicity of its style, and by 
the interest progressively excited for 
its Author. Few books of Voyages 
and Travels have been more favour- 
ably received, and the repetition of 
Mr. Park’s endeavours to pursue to 
its final accomplishment the object of 
his former less successful labours, ex- 
cited a general curiosity. Well adapt- 
ed 2s he was for such an undertaking, 
both by his personal intrepidity, the 
power of enduring hardships and fa- 
tigue, to which he had habituated bis 
constitution, as well as by his perse- 
verance, which nv danger or obstacle 
eould divert from its object ;—it was 
not .permitted him to triumph over 
his difficulties, and his life was the 
forfeiture to his daring. 

This Journal has long been expect- 
ed, and we lanrent that we cannot say 
that it is satisfactory. As far as it 
may be depended upon as authentic, 
we do not accompany Mr. Park so 
far as he penetrated in his former ex- 
eee a when, how, and where, he 
ost his life, is still very ambiguous. 
With regard to these most interesting 
circumstances, we have only the Jour- 
nal of Isaaco, a Mandingo priest, a 
merchant also, and one who was much 
accustomed to travel in the Interior 
of Africa. But this man’s condact to 
Park, even whilst he survived, was 
not remarkable for steadiness or at- 
tachment; and a shade of suspicion 
is thus thrown on the Narrative by 
him, which succeeds the last authentic 
accounts from Mungo Park himself. 

Isaaco communicates the intelli- 
gence of the particular facts of Park’s 
death, from a man named Amadi Fa- 
touma, whom he had before recom- 
mended as a guide from Sansanding. 

As it is presumed that Mr. Park’s 
former Travels are in every body’s 
hands, we shall, without further pre- 
face, give an outline of the Track de- 
scribed as havigg been pursued by 
him in his second Expedition. 





As before, he proceeded from Pisania 
as far as Barraconda; then, quittipg 
his former track, and taking a more 
Southerly direction, he arrived at Me- 
dina, the capital of the kingdom of 
the Woolli, where he was but imhos- 
pty entertained. Following the 
ine of the Gambia, he came to Fa- 
raba. In this first Chapter, the ac- 
count of dyeing cotton of a fine blue 
colour, with the leaves of the indigo 
plant, is curious and interesting. 

From Faraba, Park went on to 
Jallacotta. On entering the Tenda 
woods, the party were most seriously 
not only iacommoded, but greatly 
and even dangerously molested by 
bees. “For halt an hour (he remarks) 
the bees seemed to have completely 
put an end to our journey.” The 
end of the second Chapter brings the 
Travellers to Dindikoo and Farkia. 
In their progress to this jast place, 
they met with the Shea, or vegetable 
Buitter.tree, described in Park’s for- 
mer volume. In this part of the Ex- 
pedition they first. began to feel the 
dreadful effects of sickness; and many 
died. They visited what are called 
the Gold Mines, and observed the pro- 
cess of obtaining this metal. 

In the third Chapter we accompany 
Park from Farkia, and go with him 
through Toombir, Gimbio, Kron- 
kromo, Koeena, to Saboseena. Sick- 
ness and death still pursued them. la 
this Chapter, the Reader's faith is 
a little exercised by the following 
anecdote: 

“When he (Isaaco) had reached the 
middle of the River, a crocodile rose 
close to him, and instantly seizing him 
by the left thigh, pulled him under wa- 
ter. With wonderful presence of mind, 
he felt the head of the animal, and thrust 
his finger into its eye: on which it 
quitted its hold, and Isaaco attempted 
to reach the further shore,- calling out 
for a knife. But the crocodile returned 
and seized him by the other thigh, and 
again pulled him under water: he had 
recourse to the same expedient, and 
thrust his fingers into its eyes with such 
violence, that it again quitted him, and 
when it rose, flounced about on the sur- 
face of the water as if stupid, and then 
swam down the middle of the river. 
lsaaco proceeded to the other side, bleed- 
ing very much. As soon as the canoe 

returned, I went over, and found him 
very much lacerated.” 


In their farther progress to Kemi- 
room, as detailed in the fourth Chap- 
ter, 
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ter, their troubles and difficulties in- 
creased ; they were robbed and con- 
tinually attacked by Banditti. On 
their orrival at Bangissi, they had an 
interview with the King. Sickness 
and death continued to weaken their 
force, and diminish their numbers : 
but they were approaching the Niger, 
and this prospect kept up the courage 
at least of their Leader. The whoie 
of this Chapter exhibits a melancholy 
tale of suffering — many of the sick, 
from despair, declined to proceed. 

The fifth Chapter represents them 
as arriving at the Niger, and embark- 
ing for Mamaboo. Before they reach- 
ed the stream, the following adventure 
occurred to Park : 

“We had not proceeded a hundred 
yards farther, when, coming to an open- 
ing in the bushes, I was not a little sur- 
prized to see three lions coming towards 
us. They were not so red as the lion I 
formerly saw at Banbarra, but of a dusky 
colour, like the cojour of an ass. They 
were very large, and came bounding over 
the long grass, not one after another, but 
all abreast of each other. I was afraid, 
if | allowed them to come too near us, 
and my piece should miss fire, that we 
should all be devoured by them. I 
therefore let go the bridle, and walked 
forwards to meet them. As svon as they 
were within a long shot of me, I fired at 
the centre one: I do not think I bit 
him ; but they all stopt, looked at each 
other, and then bounded away a few 
paces, when one of them stopt, and 
looked back at me. I was too busy in 
loading my piece to observe their mo- 
tions as they went away, and was very 
happy to see the last of them march 
slowly off amengst the bushes. We had 
not proceeded above half a mile, when 
we beard another bark and growl close 
to us amongst the bushes. This was 
doubtless one of the lions before seen, 
and I was afraid they would follow us 
till dark, when they would have too 
miny opportunities of springing upon 
us unawares. I therefore got Mr. An- 
derson’s call, and made as loud a whist- 
ling and noise as possible. We heard 
no more of them.”’ 

At Doombila the Traveller met 
his old friend and companion Karfa 
Taura, through whose kindness and 
attention his life was preserved in his 
former Expedition. The satisfaction 
on both sides must have been very 
great, though, from the circumstances 
probably wader which Park wrote his 
notes, but slight mention is made of 
the event. 
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From Marraboo, Isaaco was dis- 
patched with presents to conciliate 
Mansong, the Sovereign of Sego. He 
accordingly sent his Prime Minister, 
and other officers, to inquire into the 
motives of Park’s Journey. There 
seems to have been great suspi- 
cions on the part of the Prince, 
and the operation of these, probably 
accelerated the. catastrophe of the 
Traveller's melancholy fate. They, 
however, reached Sansanding onmo- 
lested, a place which contains eleven 
thousand inhabitants. At this place, 
Park seems to have lost his usual dis- 
cretion, for, as he terms it, he opened 
shop in great style, and exhibited a 
choice assortment of Europeanarticles; 
which seems to have been much the 
same, as tu have suspended before the 
shop a label in the language of the 
country with the words,Come&kill me, 
and you will get such things as these. 
At this place, too, Park lost his friend 
and relative, Mr. Anderson; this was 
the greatest calamity he had yet sus- 
tained, and he felt himself as if left a 
second time lonely and friendless 
amidst the wilds of Africa. Here, 
also, Park's own narrative terminates. 

In the subsequent year, intelligence 
arrived at the British Settlements in 
Africa that Park and his surviving 
companions were killed,. which in- 
duced General Maxwell, the Governor 
of Senegal, to employ a person in 
whom confidence might be placed, to 
penetrate into the iuterior, and ascer- 
tain, if possible,the fact. [saaco under- 
took the expedilion,and was absent for 
the space of twenty months: when he 
returned, he brought with him the 
confirmation of the reports of Park's 
death. His Journal, including ano- 
ther by Amadi Fatouma, who had 
accompanied Park from Sansanding 
dowa the Niger, is subjoined, and upon 
the credit due to their veracity, our 
confidesce with respect to the circum- 
stances which they relate must be 
suspended, 

With respect to ourselves, we con- 
fess we have read these latter narra- 
tives with a great deal of suspicion ; 
and though perhaps but little doubt 
can remain of the fact of the death of 
Park avd his Companions, the cir- 
cumstauces said to attend it, are pre- 
posterous and incredible. 


* Mr. Park took hold of one of the 
white men, and jumped into the River ; 
Martyn did the same, and they were 

* drowned 
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drowned in the sfream in attempting 
to escape.” 

Park would not have died in this 
tnanner. Before the village where 
this is reported to have taken place, 
* is a rock across the whole breadth 
of the river ;” one part of the rock is 
very high; there is a large opening 
in that rock, in the form of a door, 
which is the only passage for the wa- 
ter to pass through. The hostile 
army took possession of the top of 
this openiny ; Park came there after 
the army had posted itself—he never- 
theless attempted to pass. All this is 
incredible. We have, however, no 
other documents ; and thus the matter 
must remain, till further elucidated 
by subsequent communications, or 
future adventurers. 


70. Essay on the Physiognomical System 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, §e. By 
G. Spurzheim. #vo. Baldwiu. 

71. Sketch of the New Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Brain and Nervous 
System of Drs. Gail and Spurzbeim, 
considered as comprehending a com- 
plete System of Zoonomy. With Ob- 

‘ servations on its Tendency to the Im- 
provement of Education, of Punish- 
ment, and of the Treatment of Insanity, 
Reprinted from the Pamphleteer, with 
Additions. ‘By Thowas Forster, F. LS. 
Author of Researchesabout Atmospheric 
Phenomena, &c. §c. 8vo. 

[Reviewed by a Correspondent.] 


MOST of our Readers must have 
heard of the peculiar opinions re- 
specting the physiognomical expres- 
sions of character which were pub- 
lished by Dr. Gall, in Germany, some 
years ago, and of which some imper- 
fect accounts have been transmitted 
to us through the mediom of the Phi- 
losophical Journals. It must also be 
well known to literary men, that the: 
doctrine has not been embraced by 
many people ia England, most who 
heard of it having ridiculed, as fan- 
ciful and useless, principles which 
they did not understand. They ab- 
surdly imagined that they could com- 
preheod, by one superficial glimpse, 
the truth and bearings of a series of 
facts, which had been discovered only 
by long and reiterated observations, 
and therefore hastily pronounced them 
to be the chimeras of a theoretical 
and deluded mind. In-short, the 
knowledge and belief of this system, 
when it first made its appearance, 





was confined to a few reflecting indi- 
viduals, who were capable of think- 
ing for themselves, aud of following 
up the discoveries of Gall by their 
own paticnt investigations. 
_ The first of. the publications now 
under cousideration is the work of 
Dr. Gall’s celebrated colleague, Dr. 
Spurzheim. It appears to contain 
very considerable additions to Gall’s 
original discoveries; and to rectify 
many of his views of the subject, 
which, as in the infancy of every sci- 
ence, must necessarily be imperfect. 
As the discoveries of these learned 
Anatomists have led to a quite novel 
system of Philosophy of Mind, it will 
be advisable that those who are de- 
sirous of receiving correct ivforma- 
tion on the subject, should examine 
for themselves the series of evidence 
detailed in the work before us, and 
not depend on the partial representa- 
tions of periodical prints. Since we 
deprecate the vulgar method of form- 
ing an estimate of the solidity of any 
new doctrines from the slight and im- 
perfect sketch of them published ia 
Reviews, which can only convey a 
general view of the principles, and 
are frequently written by persons, 
who, though possessing abundant li- 
terary information of a general na- 
ture, are nevertheless disqualified for 
the task of investigating the merits 
of many particular sciences. We con- 
fess, however, we have paid a very 
particular attention to the merits aad 
demerits of the work before us, and 
shall proceed to offer such observa- 
tions as resulted from an attentive 


perusal. 


The first thing to be done when a 
person labours to establish any parti- 


cular system is, to refute those which’ 


are incompatible with it, and to sup- 
ply the defects of such as are not in- 
cones but are at the same time 
insufficient to account for all the phe- 
nomena it embraces. A considerable 
portion of Dr. Spurzheim’s work is 
appropriated to consider and refute 
former opinions respecting Mind, and 
the principles of its various pheno- 
meva: and whether or not he has fully 
esiablished his own principles, we 
must certainly declare that he has 
most satisfactorily exposed the fa- 
tility of those of preceding philoso- 
phers, who have laboured to establish 
systems, and to explain facts, from 
the sonsideration of a few —— 
I 
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Indeed thronghout the whole of our 
perusal of Dr. Spurzheim’s work, 
we were struck with the much greater 
concurrence of popular opinion and 
proverbial phrases with their doc- 
trine,- deduced only from an observ- 
_ ance of nature, than the intricate phi- 
losophy of men of letters, and the 
uameaning jargon of the Schools, 

Dr. Spurzbeim’s work is an elabo- 
rate elucidation of the doctrine, illus- 
trated by plates; and Mr. Forster's 
smaller publication isa sort of sketch, 
or popular view of the general princi- 
ples,which may be thus briefly advert- 
edto. This system regards the Brain 
as the instrument of thought; in this 
respect it coincides with the opinion 
of mankind in all ages. But it differs 
from former opinions in regarding it 
as divided into various compartments, 
which are respectively the material 
conditions or organs of different ma- 
nifestations of the mind. In short, 
each convolution or part of the Brain 
is an organ of some particular pro- 
pensity, sentiment, or intellectual fa- 
culty of the Mind. On the relative 
size and actiyity of these organs de- 
pends the propensities and intellectual 
powers of the mind of the individual. 
These organs are not identified with 
the mind, but are only the conditious 
of its particular faculties; all which 
are under the controul of the will, 
and are capable of being improved by 
education, or deteriorated by neglect. 
The propensities may be regulated by 
the intellect and by reflection, and 
all may be influenced by the superior 
seatiments, and may be placed uoder 
the influence of established moral 
laws. 

The first impression that these new 
views of the faculties of the Mind seem 
calculated to make is, that they have 
a tendency to the doctrine of Mate- 
rialism. The Doctor in his large 
work, as well as Mr. Forster in 
his Sketch, admits that this no- 
tion has already prevailed against 
the doctrine with superficial persons, 
who have not taken the trouble 
to investigate minutely the true 
meaning of the principles advanced. 
But we are perfectly of opinion that 
it must have been a very super- 
ficial view of the subject which could 
induce persons to foster such a pre- 
judice against an interesting series 
of inquiries into the principles of the 

ent. Mae. May, 1815. 
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Human Mind, which in reality have 
no such tendency. We cannot enter 
fully into the objections made to the 
doctrine of the work, as they are 
numerous, and appear to have been 
repeated over and over again in va- 
rious partsof Europe. It is sufficient 
for us to present the Reader with our 
decided opinion of the clear aod phi- 
losophical manner in which they have 
been replied to by the Authors of the 
System. We are quite satisfied of the 
superiority of the answers which Dr. 
Spurzheim has made to those who 
have opposed his doctrine; and, how- 
ever fanciful they —— to us on 
a first view, we feel convinced that a 
more attentive perusal will convince 
the intellectual part of mankind that 
they are neither fanciful nor danger- 
ous, but that they are worthy of the 
consideration of all who desire to be 
acquainted with the Philosophy of 
Mind. It appears, from what we can 
collect of the history of this peculiar 
doctrine, that it was never conceived 
originally asa theory, but that it re- 
sulted from the examination of a se- 
ries of facts discovered by accident. 
Dr. Gall appears to have noticed at 
first that persons who possessed par- 
ticular forms of the head, were dis- 
tinguished by certain corresponding 
characters of mind. And the certainty 
of the doctrine respecting the ex- 
ternal sign, seems to have been esta- 
blished on such a series of actual ob- 
servations, that we own it appears to 
us to carry with it the force of con- 
viction. e think, however, that 
the Doctor has been rather too prolix 
in refuting old opinions, which could 
have no weight, we should think, at 
the present day, but with old women 
and fanaticks. And we think, on the 
other hand, that he might have ap- 
propriated more room in his work-to 
the narration of particular cases,which 
constitute the most interesting part 
of the subject, As we cannot enter 
at large into the particular merits 
of so extensive a subject, we shall 
present our Readers with a brief 
account of the arrangement of the 
organs of the faculties of the Mind. 
Mr. Forster has added the organ 
of Mysterizingness to the other 
thirty-three which were nominated 
by Dr. Spurzheim. Dr. S. says little 
about that faculty, and seems some- 
what doubtful of its distinct potnee. 

j t 
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It seenis, however, to be a faculty 
about which they neither of them are 
positively certain at present. The 
organs of Weight and Size, too, seem 
to stand at present oo the foundation 
of analogical reasoning; while for 
the establishment of the rest there 
are positive facts. The organs are— 

« Propensities. — 1. Organ of Ama- 
tiveness, or Physical Love. 2. Organ of 
Pihiloprogenitiveness,or Love of Offspring. 
3. Organ of Inhabitiveness. 4. Organ 
of Adhesiveness, or Attachment. 5. Or- 
gan of Combativeness, or Anger, Pugna- 
city, &e. 6. Organ of Destructiveness. 
7. Organ of Constructiveness. %. Organ 
of Covetiveness. 9. Organ of Secretive- 
ness —SENTIMENTS. 10. Organ of Haugh- 
tiness, or Pride and Self-Love. 11. Or- 
gan of Philapprobativeness, Vanity, &c. 
12. Organ of Cautiousness. 13. Organ 
of Benevolence. 14. Organ of Venera- 
tion. 15. Organ of Believingness, or 
Hope and Faith. 16. Organ of Ideality, 
or Poetic Fancy. 17. Organ of Myste- 
rizingness. 18. Organ of Righteous- 
ness. 19. Organ of Determinativeness. 
—Knowine Facurties. 20. Organ of 
Individuality. 21. Organ of Form. 23. 
Organ of Size. 23. Organ of Weight. 
24. Organ of Colour. 25. Organ of 
Space. 26. Organ of Order. 27. Or- 
gan of Tinie. 28. Organ of Number. 
29. Organ of Tune, or Musick. 30. 
Organ of Language.— REFLECTING Fa- 
CULTIES. 31. Organ ef Comparison. 32. 
Organ of Causality. 33. Organ of Wit. 
34. Organ of Imitativeness, 

Towards the conclusion of the 
work Dr. S. adds some curious Re- 
marks on Insanity; and we really 
hope that some useful facts may result 
from his observations on this hitherto 
mysterious class of diseases. Nobody 
ean walk through our Hospitals for 
Lunaticks, without emotious of pity 
and disgust. But what can persons do 
with the diseased state of theBrain, who 
are unacquainted with its functions in 
a healthy state? What has been hi- 
therto known respecting these mala- 
_. dies amounts only to a collection of 
a few undigested observations. They 
are indeed mad-nouses, but are ex- 
ceedingly ill calculated to be houses 
for mad-MEN: an observation com- 
monly made by those who have visit- 
ed them. We shall conclude by call- 
ing the public attention to this im- 
portant part of the subject. In Great 
Britain, where the munificent hand of 
Charity is open to relieve all kinds of 
distress, we hope something will be 
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done towards erecting, om a large 
scale, better Hospitals for Maniacks 
than those at present — hospitals, 
which, instead of presenting an inte- 
rior more gloomy, more confined, and 
more horrible than a gaol, may be- 
come more comfortable _ residences 
for the incurable; may be more cal- 
culated to promote the cure of others; 
and afford, now the diseases begin to 
be scientifically known, more exten- 
sive opportunity of investigating their 
history. Respecting mn 

they now are, we think it would be 
difficult to decide which were the 
mogt mad—those who are confined in 
them, or those who constructed them. 





*,* We have in former Numbers (vol. 
LXXXIV. ii. 523; and in our present 
volume, p. 113.) given an able and inter- 
esting Abstract of parts of the System, 
communicated to us by a valuable Cor- 
respondent, sufficient to convey to the 
Reader an adequate notion of the sound- 
ness of the doctrine, and of its practical 
utility. The publication of Mr. Forster's 
judicious “Sketch” renders the conti- 
nuation of that Abstract the less neces- 
sary. Like the former productions of 
this ingenious young Philosopher, the 
**Sketch’’ displays a mind ardent in the 
pursuit of Science; and whatever opi- 
nion may be entertained of the System 
itself, the attention which Mr. Forster 
has paid to it, and the concise view of it 
which he has given, cannot but be well 
received by the publick. 


ea peratnt a in the New 

estament: describing the principal 
Places in Judea, and those visited by 
St. Paul; and narrating many of the 
most important Occurrences recorded 
in the. Evangelical Histories: with 
Maps, and a brief Account of the prin- 
cipal Religious Sects among Mankind. 
Designed for the Use of Young Ladies. 
By William Butler, §c. §&e. 12mo. 
Pp- 250. 
THE present volume is a very use- 

ful addition to the various books for 


. the instruction and improvement of 


young persons, for which the publick 
ave been indebted to the zea), indus- 
try, aud judgment of Mr. Butler, 
who, however, we think, scarcely 
does himself justice in announcing 
his publications. as ‘‘ designed for the 
use of young ladies ;” for, though 
his career of business appears to be 
confined to Ladies’ schools, and though 
the chasteness and decorum with which 

his 
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his works are conducted adapt them 
admirably to the use of young. fe- 
males, yet there is not one of them 
whielr is not fully as well constructed 
for the cultivation and improvement 
of knowledge in youths of the other 
sex, or even in adults of either. 

A general acquaintance with, and a 
high veneration for, the Sacred Vo- 
lume, is here inculeated. The events 
recorded in the Gospels are given in 
the order of their actual occurresice. 
Notes are frequently added, which 
explain the various sects among the 
Jews io the time of our Saviour ; and 
illustrate their manners, customs, opi- 
nions, and proverbial sayings: which 
are absolutely necessary to the right 
understanding of many portions of 
Scriptare. 

** Others (Mr. B. says) are intended 
to fortify the mind against the unavoid- 
able calamities of human life ; to inspire 
a disinterested, Samaritan-like disposi- 
tion, and a truly liberal spirit ; to pro- 
mote filial duty, an invivlable love of 
truth, and a hatred of falsehvod and dis- 
simulation: in a word, to be instru- 
mental in causing Christianity to consist 
more in practice than speculation ; to 
make the Christian graces flourish in 
the mind, and to ripen into,those beau- 
tiful fruits of action, which are’ orna- 
mental to human nature, and beneficial 
to society.” 

We are enabled, from an attentive 
inspection, to give to this work our 
unqualified approbation. 


73. Facts and Observations on Liver 
Complaints, and Bilious Disorders 
‘im general; and cn such Derange- 
ments of these Organs as influence the 
Biliary Secretion. With Practical 

| Deductions, drawn from a close and 
constant Attention to this. Subject in 

. various Climates ; connected by an ap- 
iate and successful Mode of Treat- 

ment. The whole illustrated and con- 

JSirmed by an extensive Selection of Cases, 

demonstrating the many serious and 

JSatal Consequences which too often arise 
from a mistaken View of the Primary 

’ Seat of Disease. By John Faithborn, 
formerly Surgeon in the Honourable 

~ East-India Compuny's Service. 8vo. 
pp. 148.’ Longman and Co. 

THIS scientific Treatise is inscribed 
to the Directors of the East-India 
Company. Its merit, whatever it 
may possess, having been acquired in 
their service, they are the “ most 
proper Patrons of a Work intended 
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so particularly to benefit the health 
of the inhabitants of this Country.” 

** Popular Works of Medicine have 
been, of late years, very much the study 
of the people in general, equally with 
the Profession ; and the care of every 
man’s health is an object, with him, of 
the first attention. A writer, therefore, 
should have always this object in view : 
in tracing his subject, be should do it in 
such a manner, that the truth it conveys 
may reach the conviction of the Patient, 
as well as of the Professional Reader. 
If his work is written in this manner, 
he confers a benefit on society ; and he 
prevents many falling victims to error 
in the treatment, or placing themselves 
in improper hands. Every man becomes 
thus a critick on his own complaint, and 
it is of the highest consequence that he 
should be able to form a correct, rather 
than an erroneous judgment; besides, 
patients are often placed at a distance 
from professional aid; by works of this 
kind, they are better enabled to give a 
proper description of their ailments, and 
thus to furnish a Practitioner with more 
accurate information, in order to obtain 
that relief which they could not otherwise 
acquire, without the previous knowledge 
which such writings impart. It is not 
meant, however, to go so far as to say, 
that every man, by such means, may 
become his own Physician; this is an 
unfortunate error, and has often been 
carried too far: the best that Popular 
Medicine car do, is to put patients 
on their guard; and in doing this, it is 
certainly of great utility to mankind. — 
The following work, then, is directed to 


‘shew the frequency of Liver Complaints 


and Bilious Disorders in this Country; 
to point out the danger of their being 
mistaken for others of a different na- 
ture; and by rousing the feelings of 
patients for their situation, to stimulate 
them to call for Professional assistance— 
at all times necessary, and particularly 
so in diseases of a dangerous and insi- 
dious tendency. By their acquaintance 
with the symptoms, as here pointed out, 
they will not be deficient in paintin 
them in their true colours, and iaying 
the proper stress,—whether they consult 
personally, or by letter, on those leading 
facts which regulate Professional opi- 
nion. — This Work commences with ob- 
servations on such derangements of the 
hepatic organs as influence the biliary 
secretion, introduced ‘by a general view 
of the structure and functions of the 
Liver, pointing out its vast importance 
in the auimal economy, and the various 
uses of its secretion to.the health, and 
correct operations of the constitution, 
With particular remarks on the gastric 
fluid, 
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fluid, on some affections of the intestines, 
and those parts sympathizing with the 
hepatic system ; likewise some new ob- 
servations on the various appearances of 
the biliary secretion, &c.—This Treatise 
is illustrated and confirmed by a nume- 
tous Selection of Cases, shewing the 
deceptive appearance of Liver Com- 
plaints, and the great danger of their 


— 
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being mistaken for other affections of 
the neighbouring organs, particularly of 
the Lungs, as dewroustrated in the course 
of the Work ; where it will be seen that 
several disorders, primarily originating 
in the Liver, have been unfortunately 
and erroneously considered as having a 
different seat ; viz. coughs, asthma, and 
even pulmenary consumption itself.’’ 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“ Oar Musick, like our Architecture, seems to have no foundation in Nature; 
they are both arts purely of human creation, as they imitate nothing.” —Dr. Danwin 


(Zoonomia, I, 219). 


** Que toute la Nature soit-endorinie, celui qui la contemple ne dort pas, et l’art 
du Musicien consiste A substituer & l'image insensible de |’objet celle des mouve- 
mens que sa présence excite dans le coeur du contemplateur.”—J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


11. Zhe Conflagration of Moscow, a 
grand Fantasia for the Pianoforteé, 
composed and dedicated to the Russian 
Nation, by D. Steibelt. pp. 24. 5s. 
Clementi and Co. 


THE musick of Steibelt is generally 
distinguished both for graceful and 
energetic expression. His pianoforte- 
concertos are well known in this 
country, and much admired. Many 
traits im the composition before us 
strongly recal to mind his celebrated 
imitation of a Storm. It is probable 
that some event, or story, always oc- 
cupies and guides the miad of the in- 
strumental Composer, in the act of 
composing, as in the piece we are 
noticing; and that this circumstance 
contributes to the unity of character, 
and congruity of different movements, 
which are acknowledged in the works 
of all great masters of the art. And 
some teachers of the pianoforte pre- 
tend to instruct and assist their pupils 
to invent a story suited to every piece 
they learn; or, in other terms, to 
translate the Composer's meaning into 
words—an interesling operation, but 
difficult and often impossible; for 
musick, as the language of our feel- 
ings, has no equivalent. A success- 
fu ee: might produce a work 
extremely interesting to musicians, 
by makiog his musical Confessions. 
Grétry has, in some measure, done so 
in his Essays; but his compositions 
are chiefly vocal, and have words to 
determine their meaning. If the in- 
tentions were perceived, many of 
Beethoven’s dissonant freaks would 
be tolerated, or even admired, by 
people who now condema them as 
mere noise. In general, it may be 


said that young people and beginners 
look for nothing but smooth flowing 
sounds, to tickle the ear, or rapid 
empty passages, to display their skill 
in performance. The introduction 
to the Conflagration of Moscow be- 
gins io the minor key of G, maestoso, 
and terminates ov the major triad of 
A, after‘an abundance .of chromatic 
modulation, intended to express the 
agitated feelings of the heroic Mus- 
covites, The next fullowimg move- 
ment is a fine triumphal march, oa 
the air of Mariborough, in the major 
key of D, during which we are to 
imagine that ‘* Napoleon eaters Mos- 
cow.” Instead of the last chord of 
the final cadence to this march, we 
have a minim rest, after which “ the 
conflagration begins,” in D minor, 
and continues through two pages, 
The tumultuous vehemence of this 
art subsiding a little, we hear the 
amentations of the inhabitants, their 
invocation to God, and their “ vows 
for the preservation of Alexander.” 
By a proper use of the damper-pedal, 
and by a gradual variation of the 
force of touch, an effect is produced 
resembling that of an organ 1a an ex- 
tensive Cathedral. The Conflagration 
terminates with the explosion of the 
Kremlin, and is followed by the ar- 
rival of the Cossacks and the Russian 
Infantry, the battie, and the lamenta- 
tion of the conquered on the air 
Allons, enfans, de la Patrie. This is 


succeeded by a wild allegro, called 
the flight of the enemy; and the 
whole concludes with a Russian dance 
in G major, with seven pleasing va- 
riations, to express * the joy of the 
conquerors.” There are not oo 

om. 
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Composers for the Pianoforte who 
could have succeeded better, in such 
a work as this, than Mr. Steibelt. We 
heartily wish him an early opportu- 
nity of giving the publick tte last 
words of Buonaparté. 


12. Les Adieux d Amis, a favourite Baga- 
telle, for the Pianoforte ; composed by 
Mr. Hook, 1s.6d. Bland and Weller. 
THIS isa lively rondo, made up of 

scraps of melody known to every 
body, with little more of harmony 
than the triad of do, and the discord 
of sol. In point of character, it would 
betier express the feelings of meeting 
friends than the adievx. It will 
make an easy and interesting lesson 
for children. It is such a thing asa 
child might compose as well as play. 


13. A Japanese Air, arranged as a 
Rondo, or Easy Lesson, for the Piano- 
Sorte, by J.Gildon. 1s J. and G, Balls. 
VERY similar to the preceding, 
but somewhat more A se The 
leading fingers are mark 
Ereatum.—No. for March 1814, p. 
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14, A Grand March, for the Pianoforte ; 
composed, and dedicated to the Marquis 
of Worcester, by A, V. Forster. pp. 5. 
2s. Preston. 


THERE is a great sameness in this 
March, arising from the too frequent 
repetition of a few old ideas, and a 
want of variety of modulation. It is 
greatly inferior to Cramer's, Griffia’s, 
Gildon’s, and Miss Kerby’s. 


15. Wo. X. (to be continued) A Voluntary 


for the Organ; composed by Samuel 
Wesley. Op.6. pp. 8. 2s. Birchall. 


WE are glad to find Mr. Wesley 
continuing that kind of composition 
for which he has most talent—musick 
of the understanding rather than of 
the heart ; best suited to the service 
of the Church, from its want of re- 
semblance to such as we hear io other 
places. It is unnecessary to inform 
our Readers that the Author is one of 
the most learned organists of the pre- 
sent age. He is the Sebastian Bach 
of England. 

266, line 5, for violde read violer. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Oxford, May \18.—The Piize Composi- 
tions were adjudged as follows: Chan- 
cellor’s Prizes: English Essay —‘‘ The 
Effects of Colonization on the Parent 
State ;"’ Mr. Tuos, ARNoxp, B. A. scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, and fellow 
elect of Oriel College. 

Latin Essay — “‘ In illa Philosophie 
Parte, que Moralis dicitur tractanda, 
quenam sit precipue Aristotelice Dis- 
cipline Virtus?” Mr.Cuas.Gites Brip_e 
Dauseny, B.A. demy of Magdalen Coll. 

Latin Verse—“*E Pacatores Ox- 
oniam invisentes.’’ Mr. Acex, M‘Don- 
NELL, student of Christ Church. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize: Eng- 
lish Verse —* The Temple of Theseus ;”’ 
Mr, Samuet RickarRDs, commoner of 
Oriel College. 

Trinity College, Dublin. —The Vice- 
Chancellor has given notice that he pro- 
poses to give Prizes, of ten guineas each, 
to two Bachelors and two Under-gra- 
duates, who shall give-in the best com- 

itions on the following subjects: 
helors, in Greek or Latin verse, “ Zn- 


genuas didicisse fideliter Artes emollit 
Mores.” In English verse, “ Sylla, after 


his Abdication, meditating on his Past 
Life.’” UWnder-Graduates, in Greek or 
Latin verse, ‘‘ Mors Periclis.” ‘In Eng- 
lish verse, “ Restoration of Louis the 
Eighteenth.” The compositions to be 
delivered to the senior lecturer on or 
before Junge 3d next. 


The scientific world will rejoice te 
learn, that Messrs. BaBEr and Kognic, 
of the British Museum, have just re- 
turned to this country from Munich, 
where they have purchased, for that 
National Institution, the Library and 
Collection of the celebrated Baron Moll ; 
the former consisting of 23,000 volumes 
on various subjects, particularly Natural 
History; the latter containing, among 
other valuable specimens, a very com- 
plete suite of all the German rocks, 


Nearly ready for Publication : 


A new Edition of Strype’s * Ecclesi- 
astical, Historical, and Civil Memorials, 
relating chiefly to Religion, and the Re- 
formation of it,” &c. &c. in seven vols, 
octavo and quarte... The paging of the 
folio edition is preserved in the Margins, 
and a full Index is added at the end.— 
This Work will be soon after followed by 
a new Edition of Staype’s “ Annals of 
the Reformation and Establishment of 
Religion,” &c. 

Memoirs of OtiverR CROMWELL and 
his Children, supposed to be written by 
himself. 

An Historical Account of the Episcopal 
See and Cathedral Charch of Sarum, or 
Salisbury ; comprising Biographical No- 
tices of the Bishops; the History of the 
Establishment,-from the earliest Period ; 
and a Description of the Monuments . 
principally compiled from the — 
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of the Church. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. By Witt1am Dopswortn. 

A Description of Browsholme Hall, in 
the West Riding of the County of York ; 
and of the Parish of Waddington, in the 
same County : together with a Collection 
of Letters, from Original Manuscripts, 
in the Reigns of Charles I. and II. and 
eo Il. never before published, now 
in the possession of THomas Lister 
ParRKER, Esq. of Browsholme Hall. With 
Twenty Plates, etched by BUCKLER jun. 

The Church in Danger—a Statement 
of the Cause, and of the probable Means 
of averting that Danger, attempted ; in 
a Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Liverpool. By Rev. RicwaRD 
Yates, B. D. & F.S. A. 

A Collection of Critical Tracts on 
English Poetry, by Gascoigne, Webbe, 
Harington, Campion, &c. &c. edited by 
Mr. HasLewoop. 

. Select Beauties of British Poetry, with 
Lives of the Poets, and Critical Disserta- 
tions. By Tuomas CAMPBELL, Esq. Au- 
thor of “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 

Mr. SinGEr’s Researches into the Ori- 
gin and Invention of Playing Cards. 

The Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors. 

: Mr. ACKERMANN has in the press a 
Graphic work entitled “ Naples and the 
Campagna Felice :” consisting of a Series 
of Humourous Letters from a Traveller 
on the spot, descriptive of the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants of that 
delightful City and its vicinity ; as well 
as of the Antiquities and of other objects 
_of curiosity with which that Classic Soil 
abounds. The Work is illustrated by 
numerous Copper-plates and Wood-cuts, 
and a set of humourous designs by Row- 
LANDSON. 

*: Part L, (containing Six Plates,elegantly 
engraved and coloured,) of “ The Stock 
Exchange Atlas,” being a set of Charts 
sbewing the Variations in the Prices of 
the Public Funds from the year 1731 to 
1815 inclusive ; compiled from the most 
authentic Documents, and accompanied 
by a Historical Memoir of the Funded 
Property of Great Britain. 

' Annual Gleanings of Wit and Humour, 
in Prose and Verse; consisting of a Se- 
lection of Anecdotes, Bon Mots, Epi- 
grams, Enigmas, Epitaphs, &c. 


Preparing for Publication : 


A New Edition of Kennett’s Parochial 
Antiquities, with much fresh matter by 
the Author, from the MS notes in his 
own Copy, late the property of Mr. 
GoucH, is now in the press at Oxford, 
under the care of the Rev. BULKELEY 
BanDINEL, fellow of New College, and 
Bodjeian Librarian. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
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Mr. F. Jo.uie, proprietor of The Car- 
lisle Journal, has announced his inten- 
tion of publishing a Supplementary Vo- 
lume of the History of Cumberland, 
which is designed to embrace the state 
of Agriculture, Population, Church Liv- 
ings, Antiquities, &c. to the present pe- 
riod, It will be embellished with several 
plates, among others, of the English, 
Scotch, and Irish Gates, Carlisle, which 
are now removed. 

The History of the Most Antient and 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
its statutes, patents, laws, and regula- 
tions, from its first institution (a period 
anterior by several centuries to its sup- 
posed Creation by Henry IV.) to the 
present time, with correct Lists of all 
the Knights created during the last 400 
years, accompanied with Anecdotes of 
the Talents and Services which obtained 
for them that distinguished honour. To 
which will be prefixed, a Dissertation on 
Antient Chivalry, its rise, progress, de- 
cline, and fall, illustrated by many su- 
perb Engravings. The ancient part will 
be compiled principally from original 
MSS. in the British Museum, and the 
Imperial Library at Paris. 

The Life and Correspondence of the 
Lady Arbella Stuart (cousin to King 
James I, of England), whom it was in- 
tended to place on the Throne on the 
demise of Queen Elizabeth. Compiled 
from the original Letters in the hand- 
writing of the Lady Arbella, &e. &c. 
never before published. 

Old English Plays, Vol. IV. @vo., con- 
taining two Plays from CHAPMAN, and 
two from MippteTon and Row ey. 

A Miniature of Popery, faithfully re- 
duced from the original Picture, painted 
by the most eminent Fathers of the 
Church of Rome. 

* Zetland, a Poem, descriptive of the 
most interesting Scenes in the Zetland 
Isles, the earlier period of their History, 
and the Character of the Natives: with 
other Poems on subjects peculiar to that 
Region. By a Northern Islander. 

Fragments on Landscape Gardening 
and Architecture, as connected with Ru- 
ral Scenery. By H. Repron, Esq. assist- 
ed by his son, J. ADEY Reprton, F.S. A. 
Illustrated by numerous Plates of Views, 
and other Embellishments. 

The Library of Sir Peter TuHompson, 
Knot. F.R.S, & F. S.A. containing many 
curious and scarce Articles in Old Evg- 
lish Literature, MSS. and rare Books, 
was disposed of by Auction, by Mr. 
Evans, April 29, 1815, and four follow- 
ing days. . Of this zealous Antiquary, 
the particular friend of Ames and Lewis, 
see some memoirs in Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol, V, p. 514. 
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The beginning of 
* Ancetica, or the Rape of Prerzus.” 
By Epwarp Lord Tuurtow. 
[Proteus speaks.) 
Ye doleful mountains, and ye shagged 
caves, [fill’d, 
Whose echoes with the mournful wave are 
And your sad locks still dripping briny 
tears, 
To you } come, to lay my sorrows down 
In this waste nook, and angle of the world. 
For pity may empierce your rugged 
b 


reasts, 
But not the flinty, hard Angelica. 
Angelica, thou golden deity ! 
Aud wond’rous daughter of the elements ! 
The earth has. bad her brood; and the 
mere air, 
Enliven’d by the birth-begetting Sun ; 
(for so was Ariel born, that fatal spirit, 
Who does our enemy’s behests, and yet 
His beauty is more pregnant, than the 
beam; [sprang 
Nay, and the swelling flood, whereof is 
The wonder of the sky, whose dripping 
locks [wave : 
Neptune fell down, and worshipp’d on the 
But thou surpassest all, as much as light 
Outgoes Cimmerian darkness, or the beam 
‘Of Phosphor the mere lanthern of a swain. 
O thou divine, and passing pageant, 
Thou smiling monster of ambrosial seed, 
Would | bad never seen thee, nor had 
' known [Gods. 
What Nature may give challenge to the 
O, O accursed fair, aud fairest curse, 
The woes, which I endure,no words can tell, 
‘Nor horrid fables of Proserpine’s world, 
Where evil at the height is all her blis*. 
Farewell, my herds! now may ye browse 
at large ’ [led, 
Through all the wat’ry space; whom I have 
With reedy pipe, sweet-speaking to your 
ears, 
To pleasant pastures, oft beneath the moon, 
And oft beneath the silver light of morn, 
But lead no more, for now my hope is dead. 
Yet have I seen the wonders of our world, 
Oft passing to their hymeneal! beds, 
When Summer smooth’d the seas, whose 
awful charms - [holds, 
Compell’d the dolphins from their wat’ry 
And struck the shrilling Tritous with de- 
light : 
Nay, and their accents of persuasive love 
Drew down the starry sparkles from their 
sphere. 
But yet | never low’d, nor now had lov’d, 
Had all the treasury of Venus’ court 
Been pour’d before my eyes, with lib’ral 


gift 
Of Jove, to make them my peculiar fee. 
Thou, only thov, Angelica, could melt 
My stony heart, and mould it to despair. 


POETRY. 


* son of Saturn, pierce me with thy fire, 
That may undo my nature, else forbid ; 
Or give me great Nepenthé, that shall 
drown 
All thoughts of this abhorred angel’s form. 
No, O divine Augelica! accept 
The garland of my love: sweet-smelling 
pinks, 
Toat in the garden of stern Neptune’squeen 
Delight the sense; aud roses, such as deck 
Her coral pavement, with the wat’ry flags, 
And lilies, white and golden, and the flow’r 
De-luce, of purple, and imperial stem. 
Soft violets, and verdant asphodel, 
And the flood-crocus, and the brimming 
wealth 
Of all the cups of Flora, ’neath the sea. 
These with the pallid ivy will I bind, 
That crawls beside the margin of her 
throne, . 
Which Amphitrite loves, and add beside 
The wat’ry jasmine, and the silver buds 
Of myrtle, breathing thro’ the crystal wave 
A fragrant, and divine intelligence. 
Thy golden forehead, avd Sun-blaming 
hair, 
More lovely than the Morn, I will embind 
With weeds, more delicate than earthly 
flow’rs, 
And outa the bright Ocean's paragon. 
Or, if thou choose it rather, thou shalt have 
The glossy pearl, for which the ZEthiop 
dives, 
Or the green em’rald, or the turkis blue, 
Which is Aurora’s love, or amethysts, 
Whose colour is the light of Hebe’s robe, 
Or purple sapphire, or the opal keen, 
Fire-flashing like the day, or king of all, . 
The brilliant di’mond, rival of the sun. 
These shall adorn thee, and, like stars ia 
heav’n, 
Discover all thy beauties to the world. 
But, O, thou wilt despise them, if from ihe 
Their wealth is offer’d, and my only choice 
Is, to lie down, and perish on the beach. 
Who aml, whom you scorn? no less a 
God, (herds, 
Than Neptune's son, and keeper of his 
And mighty prophet of the murm’riog 
shore. 
eee eaeeee tee 





A Scene ina Bay at Evening. 

By Epwarv Lord Tuvrtow. 
THE Zephyr sleeps 

On the brine and crystal deeps ; 
The flagging sails make hardly way, 
And the stil! boats gem the bay : 
The fisher throws his shrimping-net, 
*Tis now near night; but not night yet; 
Farewell, Apollo! 
I walk upon the sands, and hear 
The Sea-nywmphs blow their musick clear, 
And, hark! the Tritons bollow. 
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An Address® for the Anniversary of the 
Lrrerary Funp, at Fieemason’s Hall, 
May 4,1815. Written and recited by 
WittumM-Tuomas Fitrz-Geraip, Esq. 

Hew many breasts reliew’d from throb- 

ing care, [despair, 

From breoding madness, and from wild 

Have bless’d—and long will bless the noble 

Plan [man ! 

That spares the feelings while it saves the 

For Genius feels a ten times keener smart 

Than common minds, when want assails 


the heart; 
When sorrow pent, and labouring in the 
breast, [compress’d, 


Like springs that heave the more they are 
Tries to conceal from Observation’s eye 
The care-worn feature, and the stifled 


sigh ; 

And from the World hide close that secret 

ain [plain ; 
Which those feel most who never will com- 
A pride as free from vanity, as art— 
It gen’rous source, an independent heart! 
For even bounty insult may appear, 
When the coarse manner starts th’ indig- 


nant tear! 
Thus the refreshing shower, and genial 
breeze, [trees, 


Call forth the blossoms on the leafless 
But if the winds increase, and torrents 
fall, fall! 
What might have succour’d, tends to ruin 
You seek the solitary house of grief, 
And like thedew of Heaven afford relief! 
Unseen—you take the weight of debt away, 
For when you give you only seem to pay ; 
And while you raise the Sufferer from the 
dust, 
Assume no praise but being barely just: 
An aid so pure, to pining Genius given, 
Is manna dropping from the stores of 
Heaven! 


Though in his place no longer now ap- 
pears : [years ; 

Our Founder, weaken’d by the lapse of 
Bards yet unborn shall celebrate his praise, 
When mute the Author of these humble 


lays! 
Th’ accomplish’d Heir of Brunswick’s 
Royal Line [mine !” 


Approv’d ourPlan, and said “Your object’s 
Taught in the World, which Princes rarely 
see, 
That science to be useful must be free, 
He knows the Press, which on!y Tyrants 
hate, [great ! 
Protects the feeble, and supports the 
Makes England stand distinguish’d and 
alone, (Throne! 
With Freedom beaming round a Patriot 
Matchless in manners, and of taste refin’d, 
He feels that Genius is the wealth of mind ; 





* Being the Nineteenth Anniversary 
Poem written by Mr. Fitz-Gerald for this 
Society. 
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Feels that the Bard, the Moralist, the Sage, 

Deserve the gratitude of every Age: 

Amidst the complicated cares of State, 

He owns the claims of Letter’d Worth are 
great, 

And with a princely feeling stands to view 

Learning’s high Patron, and her Votary 
too +t. ; 


Events of Ages crowd within the Year, 
Since last an humble Bard address’d you 
here ! 
But as his mind no change can ever feel 
To make him reckless of the Public Weal, 
As all his lays have constantly express’d 
The loyal zeal that glows within his breast: 
His Muse to detestation shall expose 
Th’unequal’d basenéss of his Country’s Foes: 
Whose crimes—reproach to Letters and to 
Men! 
Have sometimes found a vindicating pen. 
Still in our ears the peal of Triumph rings 
WhenLondon boasted her assembled Kings; 
When Olive-wreaths entwin’d each Victor's 
sword, [Lord ! 
And France reeall’d her much - desired 
This mighty Realm, too great to want In- 
crease {Peace ; 
Restored her Conquests, as the pledge of 
And her brave Sons, their noble conflict 
o’er, 
Return’d victorious to their native shore ! 
As when a ship with winds contending long, 
Her crew trimmphant, and her timbers 
strong, 
Surmounts the waves, and when the storm 
is past, 
Steers to her port, and rides secure at last! 
Thewreary World enjoy’d a calm repose, 
And rival Nations were no longer foes. 
But all these prospects airy visions seem, 
Elude our hopes, and vanish like a dream! 
Scarce had the Dove of Peace a place of 
rest [ breast; 
To plume the ruffled feathers on her 
When 3 like thunder, bursting from 
afar, 
Alarm’d the World with renovated war! 
The Bird of Comfort, listening to the roar, 
Flutter’d her wings, and vanish’d from the 
shore! 
What Fiend lets loose “the dogs of war” 
again? 
The basest Tyrant, and the worst of Men! 
A fell Usasper, whom no oaths can bind, 
Hated himself, and hating all mankind: 
The times are pass’d, when gallant French- 
men found 
A breach of honour deeper than a wound : 
But now degraded France for ever stands 
The scorn, or pity, of all other lands ! 
What base ingratitude her Sons have 
shewn throne ! 
To a mild Monarch’s most paternal 
Whose laws they swore for ever to obey, 
Yet kiss’d his hand, like Judas, to betray; 


+ See Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s Address, A. D. 
1811. 
With 
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With baseness, that no parallel can meet, 

They studied treason at their Monarch’s 
feet : 

And, able masters of infernal guile, 

Concéal’d a dagger under every smile! 

Detested race ! whom kindness can’t endear, 

Born to be govern’d only by your fear! 

To virtuous Princes false, as treacherous 
waves ; 

To upstart Tyrants willing, abject slaves ; 

Can France—a land to loyalty ouce dear, 

A land of knights without reproach or fear! 

A land where gallant Henry once bore 
sway,— 

Renounce her King, a Traitor te obey ? 

Though spotless faith from common men 
depart, 

The shrine of Honour is a Soldier’s Heart! 

And with thy nobler Chiefs, in former days, 

Was still the subject of thy Rival’s praise! 

Thy courage, brutal now, has lost its 
charms, 

Since Honour ceases to be clad in arms! 

Then, Europe, rouse ! and hunt the Traitor 


. down, 
Fit for a dungeon rather than a crown ; 
Arraign’d by Nations let the.culprit stand 
At Berepe’s Bar—and there uplift his 
hand! 
The shades of murder’d Enghien, Palm, 
and Wright, 
Awful accusers ! shall appall his sight ; 
Andall the massacres that mark his reign— 
The bones that whiten Jaffa’s dreary plain! 
With those that bleach beneath the Nor- 
thern sky, 
All on his’ head for Retribution cry! 
Mercy, too long abused, will cease to 
plead, [Bicod to bleed ! 
When Phe World dooms the Man of 
And should degraded France his cause 
maintain, {his pain! 
She shares his guilt—and ought to share 
Then let the Bard his former strains repeat, 
Prophetic of the Corsican’s defeat : 
** Heaven for a while permits the Tyrant’s 
crimes, 
As awful warnings to flagitious times ! 
But come there will, or soon or late, the 
hour, [power, 
Shall hurl the Despot headlong from his 
Pluck from his brow the transient plume 
of fame, 
And give to deathless infamy bis name!” 





On the Picture of iiaiis 
From Democuaris. 


NATURE herself this magic portrait ; 
drew 


[view. 
And, Painter ! 1 gave thy Lesbian Muse to 
Light sparklesi in hereyes; and Fancy seems 
The radiant fountain of those living beams: 
Through the smooth fulness of the uucloud- 
ed skin 
Looks out the clear ingenuous soul within; 
Joy melts to fondness in her glistening face, 
And Love and Music breathe a mingled 
grace. A 
Gant. Mac. May, 1815. 
' 
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For’ 1815, 
Air—“ Duncan Davison.” 


THE blast of War, that shook the land, 
Had yielded to a milder gale ; 
And Peace, with Plenty in her hand, 
Came dancing through the laughing vale, 
But soon the dream of hope is o’er, 
And days of deadly deeds return, 
For, see, again on Gatia’s shore , 
With gloomy flame the war-fires burns, 
Then, since a haughty Foe has dared 
To bid our pleasures cease again; 
Tis ours, with hands and hearts prepared, 
By war, to conquer peace again. 


Dear is to Errn’s son the spot, 

That years of toil have bound him to; 
And dear the warm, though homely cot, 

Where many a winter found him too. 
And dear at eve, the matron-smile 

Which never fails that cot to bless ; 
And dearer still; the infant wile, 

That courts a wearied sire’s caress. 
But sacred home, and child, and wife, 

I ’ll quit for tented fields again: 
And breathe the latest breath of life, 

Or teach the Foe to yield agaio. 


For foremost in th’ embattled field, 
A Britis soul undaunted goes ; 
A righteous cause his surest shield, 
His sword, an injured Nation’s woes. 
Ob Baitaiy! launch’d upon the flood, 
With triple strength, al! storms to brave ; 
Safely you float, through seas of blood,“ 
Prepared, a deluged world to save. 
And, when effaced Oppression’s stains, 
And Ruin’s torrents cease again, 
The glorious task for you remains, 
To send the Dove 0, Peace again, 


In ancient days the Cross unfuri’d, 
O’er all its foes its vengeance shower’d ; 
Th’ imperial bird that ruled the world, 
Beneath the hallow'’d symbol cower’d. 
Nor shall the Cross of Exctanp fail, ~ 
Again to lead to victory ; 
Again the Apostate Eagle quail, 
And fear to figbt, and fear to die. 
Then British, Irish, Scoteh, beneath 
The triple Standard banded be; 
And to your fame, a lasting wreath 
To endless time shall handed be. 


Oh Erin, brightest gem that beams 
In Northern Ocean’s azure zone ; 

O’er Evrope’s night, hope’s dawning gleam 
Was flashed from thee,—and thee alone. 

For thine the Warrior’s sworded hand, 
That ruled at will the battle’s storm, 

And thine the Statesman’s plastic hand, ° 
That gave a world its ancient form. 

Then ru<hing through the cannon’s flamé, 
“* A Wevregiey !’—be the ery again ; 

And Evnore soon shal! Stewart clain, 
The bands of Peace to tie again. 


Record ‘Tower, E. G, 
Dublin Casile, April 15. 
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A Poem of Gnrecorny Nazianzen’s, entitled 
** A Lamentation for his Soul.” Trans- 
lated from the Greek, by H. S. Bovp. 
Fre oft a Virgin to her nuptial bed 
Hath borne, ali! direful change, the 
Bridegroom dead ; 
Tn Love’s resplendent robe array’d in vain, 
Hath wak’d, ’mid tears and groans, the 
funeral strain ; [around, 
While all her handmaids, and her friends 
Conspire to swell the melancholy sound. 
Full oft a Mother o’er her fallen Child 
Hath wrung her hands, and wept with an- 


guish wild. 
Men oft have mourn’d their Country's 
blighted fame, [ning-flame. 


Their homes [aid prostrate by the light- 

But ah! what tears or sighs, or notes of woe, 

For thee, my Soul, can adequately flow ? 

Heaven’s beauteous image is effac’d by Sip, 

And all is dark, and all is foul within. 

O’er Death’s domain thy nodding ruins 
bow: Lnow, 

Weep, Sinner, weep; ’tis all thy province 

Ves, I will leave the gay and roseate bower, 

The joy that lives a transitory hour, 

The fleeting bliss that hangs un Fortune’s 
power. 

Yes, I will shew Aurora’s lovely light, 

And veil this shuddering frame in genial 
night. 

Such joys let others prize: but o’er my 
head 

Repentant ashes shall be duly spread, 

While on my couch this fading form shall 
lie, ({ner’s eye. 

My groans will thriil, will melt each mour- 

The transient balm of pity. may be mine, 

But soon, O Death, these relics mnst be 
thine. 7 

Think not thy gates my trembling spirit 
scare: 

I fear alone the dread tribunal there. 

O God! O God! from Sin my Soul would 

fly: [bigh, 

Zet fleecy clouds enwrap my form on 

Or be it mine, nid gulphs profound ta lie. 

A realm from ills secure, the Poets feign, 

Where no fell savage haunts the beaute- 

- ous plain. 

Is there no spot from Sin’s dominion free > 

If such exist, to that I fain would flee. 

A port defends from storms ; from spears 
a shield ; [yield, 

And cur sweet bomes a grateful shelter 

When howls tie blast : but Sin her whelm- 
ing tide 

Around us pours, and reigns on every side. 

A flaming car to Heaven Elias bore ; 

¥rom Pharaoli’s steel wag Moses sav’d of 


ore : 

Jonah crea’ the whale: wild beasts grew 
tame [flame, 

At Daniel’s feet: the youths surviv’d the 
Tho’ bright the furnace blaz’d: but ah! 
to me [me free ! 

What fight from Sia remains? O Jesus, set 


Lines addressed to a Young Laily. 
H, if thy friend be bears’d fo death, 
While youth, and joy, and hope are 
thine ; 
While angels tend thy balmy breath, 
And wreathed blessings round thee tajne; 


Say, wilt thou seek the lonely place, 
Where he, who lov’d thee, then is laid, 

With trembling heart, and faultering pace, 
‘To mourn my fall, and soothe my shade ¥ 


And wilt thou strew my grave with flowers, 
And near oy relics lingering stay ? 

And will thy tears, like vernal showers, 
Bedew my cold,.unheeding clay ? 


And when those beauteous orbs shall mark. 
The stone that bears my humble name, 

Enkindling friendship’s brightest spark, — 
Wilt thou in that sad hour exclaim ? 

“Tho” many a failing blurr’d his youth, 
His heart I could not but approve : 

Tn him were honesty and truth ; 
Affection pure, unchanging love. 

“ Thro’ fairy scenes, in blissful hours, 
With him how oft I us’d to stray ! 

With him in Thanet’s blooming bowers, 
How fied the morn, the eve away ! 

To please me, seem’d his only aim ; 
To grieve me, seem’d his only feare 

A love so true may surely claim 
Affection’s softest, tenderest tear.” 


If such the strain by Delia sung; 
If from her eye, and heaving breast, 
Such tears shall flow, such grief be wrung, 
How calm, how sweet will be my rest ' 
H.S. Be 
‘ a 
THE EYE OF BLUE! 
By Lord Byron. 
Fiom “ Hebrew Melodies,” set to Music by 
Mr. Braham and Mr, Nathan. 
I SAW thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue ; 
And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew— 
I saw thee smile—the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceas’d to shine ; 
It could not match the living rays 
That fill’d that glauce of thinee— 


As clouds from yonder, sun receive 
A deep and mellow dye, 

Which scarce the shades of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky— 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joys impart ; 

Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o’er the heart. 





CHARADE, “ 
REGcia progenies totum est a sanguine 
J . 


Tolle notam mediam, & mensis didi 
mauet. 
His 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 1815. 


Paoceepincs 1x rae Tariap Session oF THe Firru PartiaMeNT OF THR 
Unirep Kincpom or Gazat Britain and IRELAND. 


House or Lorps, March 21. 

The Bank Restriction Bill, after some 
observations by Lords Live Grenville, 
and Lauderdale, was passed. 

House or Commons, March 22. 

Sir. C. Monck complained, that confin- 
ing the Order of the Bath to any particular 
class of persons, was an improper limita- 
tion of the King’s Prerogative; and 
moved for the letters patent by which it 
was created in George the First’s reign. 

Lord Castlereagh contended, that during 
the last war it had been felt that this 
Couutry was peculiarly destitute of those 
honours by which the Crown could reward 
spleadid military services. Mr. Pitt had 
towards the close of his life some honour 
of this kind in contemplation. As no 
abuse had been alleged, and the Crown 
ouly exercised its prerogative, he should 
move an adjournment. 

Mr. Gordon thought the Legislature 
ought rather to repress than to encourage 
any attempt to give too great a military 
character to this country. 

Mr. W. Wynne said, that in military go- 
vernments such a mode of rewarding the 
Army might be proper. In Russia all 
honours were military; the Chancellor 
was a Field-marshal, and Maidsof Honour 
ranked as Major-generals. ‘The honours 
had been unequally distributed between 
the two services : out of 180 Knights, only 
49 bel to the Navy, 

Mr. Whitbread spoke to the same effect, 

Messrs, Bathurst, Pole, and Goulburn, 
replied. 


Howse or Lorns, March 23. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the Corn Bill, Bank Loan, Lord 
Walsingham’s Annuity, Excise Duty Re- 
gulation, Tobacco Custom Trade, Civil 
List Accounts, Bank Restriction, Irish 
Brown Linen Manufacture, the Two Mu- 
tiny Bills, the Malta Trade, Annual In- 
demnity, London Docks, and other Bills, 
The Protest entered on the Journals 
against the Corn Bill was signed by the 
Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester, Lord 
Grenville, Marquis Wellesley, Lord Essex, 
Visceunt Torrington, Marquis of Douglas, 
the Marquis of Buckingham, ‘Lords Mont- 
fort, King, and Carlisle. 








In the Commons, the same day, Mr, 
Rose brought up the Report of the Com. 
‘mittee of Privileges, which stated briefly 
that they had read the letter of the Mar- 
ahal of the Kiug’s Bench, and inquired 


thereon. Lord Cochrane was confined ig 
the King’s Mench Prisen, under @ sen- 
tence, and his imprisonment did not ex- 
pire till June 21,1815. He had received 
no pardon, or remission of senteace + but 
he had escaped from the prison, had 
come to the House of Commons, and 
placed himself on the Bench to the right 
of the Chair, and sent to the Crown-offices 
for the documents necessary to his taking 
his seat. The Marshal of the King’s 
Bench had entered, and taken his Lordship, 
notwithstanding his remonstrances. It 
appeared that his Lordship was returned 
for Westniinster on the 16th of July, 1814. 
The Committee considered the ease av 
quite novel; and it did not appear to them 
that the privileges of the House had beea 
violated, so as to call for any interference 
of the House. ‘ 
The Report was ordered 'to be printed. 
House or Lorps, April 6. 

The Ear! of Liverpool presented a Mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent : 

“ G, P. R.—The Prince Regent, acting 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, thinks it right to inform the House 
of Lords, that the events which have re= 
cently occured in France, in direct con- 
travention of the concluded 
with the Allied Powers at Paris: in the 
course of the last year, and which threaten 
consequences highly dangerous te the 
tranquillity and independence of Europe, 
have induced his Royal Highness to give 
directions for the augmentation of bis Ma- 
jesty’s land and sea férces.—The Prince 
Regent has likewise deemed it incumbent 
upon him to lose no time, in entering intb 
communications with his Majesty's Allies, 


the ge 
Europe.—And his Royal Highness confi- 
dently relies on the support of the House 
of Lords, in all measures which may be 
necessary for the accomplishment: of this 
important object.” 

On the Earl of Liverpool moving, that 
the Prince Regent's gracious Message be 
taken into consideration to-morrow, Earl 
Grey remarked, that the which had 
recently taken place were 
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be conducive to the preservation of peace, 
which ought to be preserved, if that de- 
sirable object could be accomplished in 
consistency with the interests of this 
country, and the permanent security of 
Europe. 

~The Ear! of Liverpool, in reply to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne denied that the 
Treaty of Paris contained a secret article 
by which this country became bound to 
support Louis XVIII. 

Lord Grenville, considering the precau- 

oe measures as likely to preserve the 
ependence and peace of Europe, ap- 
proved of them. 
‘ ——e 
» In the Commons, the same day, Vis- 
count Castlereagh delivered a Message 
from the Prince Regent, for which See the 
Lords proceedings. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the Message 
Was extremely ambiguous. 

Lord Castlereagh, in reply, denied that 
there was any secret article to the Treaty 
ef Paris. 

Mr. Ponsonby approved of the Message: 
it was wise and’ proper that this country 
should be in a state of preparation, and 
that the Prince Regent should be advised 
te act in intimate communication with the 
Allies. The House was not ripe at pre- 
sent to give an opinion beyond those two 
points. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Foreign Wine Duty Bill, 
being considered as likely to decrease the 
consumption, was thrown out at the third 
reading. 

, Mr. M.A, Taylor, after noticing the 
inequality of the punishment of the pil- 
lary, it being to popular offenders an ho- 
nour instead of shame, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for its abolition. He cited 
the case of Dr. Shebbeare, who, in 1759, 
being convicted of a libel, came upon the 
pillory in full dress, attended by his ser- 
vant in livery, who held an umbrella over 
I The libel was contained in six let- 
ters addressed to the people of England ; 
aud the Under Sheriff, who thought with 
the populace on that occasion, did not 
ask the Doctor to put his head into the 
pillory, but merely to place his hands 
upon it. In the case of Daniel Isaac Ea# 
ton also, the people, so far from shewing 
the least incivitity towards him, expressed 
the greatest indignation at his having 
been put there, In other instances, where 
public indignation was‘excited, the of- 
fenders parro@iy escaped with life; so 
that it was impossible for Courts of Justice 
fo apportion this punishment to its pro- 
per offence. The pillory, was the rem- 
pant of a barbarous age, and the cruel 
justriment of Star-chamber authority : 
twere beuer to make the crimes punish- 
able by. it capital, and abolish it. 

oy Leave given to bring in a Bill, 





Proceedings in the present Session of Parliament. 





[May, 


House or Lorps, April 7. 

, The Earl of Liverpool, in moving an ad- 
dress of concurrence to the Message deli- 
vered yesterday, adverted to the events 
which led to the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Paris, a Treaty that was highly ho- 
nourable to France. The Allied Sove- 
reigns acted on that occasion with a wise 
liberality, as the only means of avoiding 
a civil war, which Talleyrand and the Pro- 
visional Government strongly deprecated. 
Buonaparte was then at the head of 30,000 
men; the army under Soult comprised 
50,000 men, and he had a very formidable 
force in Italy: all the Marshals, except 
Marmont, were attached to him, and all 
the fortified places in France, in Italy, in 
Holland, and on the Rhine, were nomi- 
nally under his controul, The probabi- 
lity was, that he might have been sub- 
dued; but it was not prudent to risk too 
much on that contingency. By granting 
him Elba im independent sovereignty, and 
guaranteeing Parma and Placentia to his 
Consort and Son, his abdication was se- © 
cured, and the consequent submission of 
his Marshals and Generals. These were 
the motives which induced a Noble Friend 
of his (Castlereagh) to concur with the 
Allies when he went to Paris, and to give 
a qualified accession to the Treaty: he 
said a qualified accession, because this 
country had never recognised the person 
in question as the Emperor of France, 
Buonaparte was not closely watched in 
Elba, because he was not there as a pri- 
soner, but as a Sovereign, and it would 
have been a contravention of the Treaty 
te have subjected him to any restraint, 
The whole British Navy would be insuffi- 
cient to blockade Elba, so as to prevent 
the escape of an individual who chose ta 
leave it; and had his residence in Elba 
been objected to, he might not have been 
brought to abdicate. Colonel Campbell 
resided there by permission, but bad no 
influence or authority. The French Go- 
vernment had not violated the Treaty ; 
for the payment of Buonaparte’s allow- 
ance was to be annual, and, until the year 
had elapsed, there was no -literal breach 
of the Treaty. But Buonaparte did not 
come into France on the ground that the 
Treaty had been violated by the non-pay- 
ment of his annuity; but his proclama- 
tions in spirit, and almost in terms, bore 
Ybat he all along meant to violate that Trea- 
ty. His Lordship concluded by obsery- 
ing, that Buonaparte by his return to 
France had violated all the conditions of 
the Treaty, and that they had only one 
of two alternatives—armed defence, or 
active war; but between these two alier- 
natives he did not call upon their Lord- 
ships to decide, He then moved the Ad- 


dress. 
,, Marquis Wellesley said, that all the 
Powers had gone astray from the Treaty 
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of Paris. One of two great systems 
vught to have been adopted. One was, to 
circumscribe France within her antievt 
limits; but then other powers ought to 
have retired within theirs. The other was, 
to change the limits of the Allied Powers ; 
but thenthe same measure must be applied 
to France.. Why was the scale of crime 
in States so irregularly graduated? why 
were some punished because they had se- 
ceded first, and others because they bad 
seceded last? why had we required 
France to retire within her antient limits, 
while we allowed others to aggrandise 
themselves, and among the first ourselves? 
—the French people felt themselves de- 
graded, and Buonaparte appealed to this 
degradation. He acknowledged there was 
sufficient contravention of the Treaties of 
Paris and Fontainbleau to authorise eur 
making war; but here he must stop. 
Was it intended to pay Napoleon’s pen- 
sion? and if it was, why had he not re- 
ceived any provision for his support? 
why had the other stipulations been bro- 
ken, and Parma and Placentia not secured 
to his Son? why was he not more strictly 
watched, or the Treaty more observed ? 
All this must have further elucidation, 

Lord Grenville concurred in the Address. 

Earl Grey observed, that, from the ex- 
planation given by the Noble Lord, it ap- 
peared that Buonaparte did not owe his 
life merely to the generosity of the Allies : 
jt was necessary to satisfy the officers and 
troops of the French army, who would not 
compromise the safety of their Chief. He 
agreed in the sentiments expressed by the 
Noble Marquis (Wellesley); and, depre- 
cating the subterfuge as to the cause 
why no money had been transmitted to 
Buonaparte for his support, trusted that 
Ministers would be called to a severe ac- 
count of their conduct. 

The Address was carried nem. diss. 


——— 


_ In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh entered into an explanation si- 
milar to that given by Lord Liverpool. His 
Lordship said, that, on his arrival at Paris, 
he had at first opposed the arrangement ; 
’ but the Eniperor of Russia, conceiving that 
the armies were attached to Buonaparte, 
that the troops which Marshal Marmont 
had paralysed might join bim, and that 
other corps might submit to his directions, 
it was preferable to terminate the war 
than to protract it. He had disapproved 
of his retiring to Elba; but he would not 
consent to go any where else, except he 
was permitted to reside in Eogland. In 
’ Elba, and in its vicinity, he was in perfect 
freedom, and not a prisoner, as erroneously 
imagined. That Island could not be 
blockaded by our whole naval force ; and if 
Colonel Campbell had resided there at the 
time of Buonaparte’s depaiture, he would, 
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like Mr. Grattan jun. and Mr. Richie, 
have been put under arrest. No prepa- 
rations were observed by any English or 
other visitors there, The preparations 
were in fact so sudden, that General Ber- 
trand himself, who must be supposed to 
be most in his confidence, did not kaow 
it before the day preceding his departure, 
The Allies knew of his recruiting in Cor- 
sica. He had never complained of any 
breach of the Treaty, though authorised 
by an official letter written by the Noble 
Lord, and given him by Colonel Campbell, 
The remaining part of bis Lordship’s 
speech turned upon the present situation 
of France, which had again become a mi- 
litary nation—the other classes being sub- 
ordinate to the military; but it could not 
be said that the return of Buonaparte 
was the act of the French Nation. He 
thought the policy of this Country should 
be to find what was the general spirit 
upon the Continent ; and, whether the feel- 
ing was in favour of precautionary mea- 
sures or war, not to separate our interests 
from the rest of Europe. ‘ 

Sir Francis Burdett agreed, that while 
Buonaparte was in Elba we had no right 
to restrain his actions, further than as 
they tended to re-produce war in Europe. 
It was absurd to talk of his invading 
France. Who ever heard of 30 millions 
of people being invaded by one man? 
His success could only be accounted for 
by his character standing so high, that 
the nation regarded him as its deliverer. 
The nation felt a repugnance to the an- 
tient habits spoken of by the Noble Lord. 
The real causes, he took it, were, that 
there was quite a new order of things in 
that country; that property was changed, 
and that the presept possessors of pro- 
perty felt themselves insecure, and were 
alarmed ; and that the king had not kept 
faith with the nation, aud had not fully 
accepted the constitution according to the 
stipulations agreed to by his Brother. He 
would not be harsh upon the Bourbons; 
but their conduct seemed to have depriv- 
ed them of the throne; and it would be 
hostile to human liberty to make war upon 
a principle of forcing a Monarch on a 
nation, in a combination of the other arbi- 
trary Governments of Europe.—The Hoa: 
Baronet said, were these preparations in- 
tended to repel aggression, he would con- 
cur in the Address; but, notwithstanding 
the ambiguity of the Noble Lord, he per- 
ceived a desire to stir up the elements of 
war upon the principle of maintaining 
what was called legitimate sovereignty. 
After inveighing against the proceedings 
of C and contrasting the conduct 
_of Louis XVIII. and Buonaparte, ou the 
subject of the Slave Trade, he observed, 
that we had already done more than could 
have been expected for the cause of the 
Bourbons. We bad spent oceans of —~ 
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and had incurred many millions of debt. 
The experiment to restore them by force 
might fail; for History scarcely gave so 
magoanimous a test to the opinions of a 
nation as in the recovery of the throne by 
Buonaparte. In conclusion, he dissented 
from the Address, because it was a mea- 
‘sure leading to a war, unjust in its prin- 
ciples, and which might be ruinous in its 
consequences. ; 
Mr. Ponsonby would support the Address 
as it stood, in the hope that peace might 
de preserved. 
Mr. Whitbread considered the whole as 
a flimsy veil, to entrap his honourable 
friends, on a great question, on which 
— or war depended. It was not our 
erest to make a fresh crusade for the 
French throne.—It was essential to hold 
to the Treaty we had given to France un- 
der the Bourbons. It was merely an as- 
sumption that we bad given better terms 
by the Treaty of Paris than would have 
been given to Buonaparte. It was even 
contradicted abroad. The papers had not 
been produced.—Good faith had not been 
kept with Buonaparte. [t was a petty- 
fogging excuse to say that the year had rat 
expired. He was convinced that the Noble 
Lord koew nothing about Buonaparie’s 
ans. Iv regard to abolishing the Slave 
ade, what the Bourbons could not ac- 
eomplish in less than five years, Buona- 
perte had done by a sivgle stroke of his 
per. Here the Hon. Member reprebated 
im severe terms the Declaration of the Al- 
lies against Buonaparte—it was so abhor- 
rent to his feelings, issued too so shortly 
efier the King of Saxony had solemnly 
protested against the dismemberment of 
his territory, and so shortly before Napo- 
beon had decreed the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, that, in his opinion, our Ministers 
at the Congress ought to be impeached for 
having disgraced the National character 
by signing it. The Noble Lord wisely ab» 
stained from saying any thing in its be- 
half; for, if there was any meaning in 
words, that Declaration went to designate 
Buonaparte for assassination ; and as it 
might naturally call forth a spirit of re- 
venge, it went to introduce a war of ex- 
termination among mankind. Sorry he 
was to say, that the great name of Eng- 
‘Yand was sullied by that Declaration, and 
‘all the great talents and exploits of the 
Duke of Wellington would not retrieve his 
_eharaeter from the shame which his signa- 
ture’had cast upon it. Could that dis- 
tinguighed Warrfor, after all his victories, 
eal? in aid the hand of an assassin? Af- 
te? alluding to the discontents in Saxony 
and Italy, the Hon. Member concluded 
‘with deprecating the attempts of some of 
the public prints to produce hostile fee}- 
ings between the two nations. In con- 
“clusion, he would observe, that though he 
approved of the present Address, be shoud 
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submit an amendment to it, tending to 
take from Ministers the power of aggres- 
sion, limiting their efforts to resistance, 
and imploring the Prince Regent to pre- 
serve the blessings of peace as far as was 
compatible with the essential interests of 
the Country. 

Mr, Croker said, no officer had orders 
to interfere with the tri-coloured flag of 
France. 

Messrs. Bankes, Douglas, Plunket, W. 
Elliot, and Robinson, were in favour of 
the Address ; and Lord Althorpe, Messrs. 
Abercromby, and W. Smith, in favour of 
the amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was ne- 
gatived by 227 votes to 37. 


, April 10. 

Mr. Whitbread complained that the 
papers which bad been laid on the table, 
in return to the Address of the House for 
information relative to the progress of the 
Congress, were few in number, and mea- 
gre and insofficient in their contents. In 
the course of the proceedings of Congress 
other transfers and annexations must bave 
taken place besides that of Genoa. In- 
deed the Noble Lord had himself spoken, 
the other night, of the transfer of a part of 
Saxony, and had talked of the transfer of 
the whole of it, in a letter published in the 
London prints that day. The letter was 
addressed to some noble Prince or other 
[Prince D’Hardenberg.] From its extra- 
ordinary tone (a tone not unusual with the 
Noble Lord in that House), from its views 
with respect to Saxony, from its expres- 
sions towards the Emperor of Russia, from 
its manner of considering the affairs of 
Poland, and also from the style of its com- 
position, that letter was, he conceived, a 
matchless piece— 

“ None but itself could be its parallel.” 
Heshould be glad to know ifitwas authentic ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the nature 
of the Hon. Gentleman's questions, their 
number, and bis mode of proposing them, 
were without parallel. He declared, that 
the irregular proceedings of the Hon. 
Gentleman should not induce him to 
swerve from the hine of his duty, and make 
disclosures respecting a pending nego- 
ciation; and that he should resign the 
confidence of the Hon. Gentieman, as it 
was made the ground of virulent attack. 

Mr. Whitbread denied that he ever pos- 
sessed it. 

In a Committee of Ways and Means, 
the sum of 2,326,000/. Irish currency, 
was ordered to be raised in Exchequer 
= for the service ef Ireland. 

n a Committee of Supply, the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer submitted various 
items of the Army Extraordinaries, which 
‘amounted to 21 millions ; but, 17 millions 
being already raised by Government, a 
-vote for three millions was taken, and the 
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remainder postponed till the accompts 
mere presented. 

In the discussion, Mr. pressed 
the necessity of appointing a Committee 
up stairs, to examine the accompts of the 
Commissariat in the Peninsula ; many of 
whom, being contractors as well as Com- 
missaries, had made immense fortunes. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
such a Committee would interfere with the 
one appointed in the Peninsula. 

Some discussion also took place respect- 
ing Capt. Usher, who, while crnizing in 
the Mediterranean, was called upon to 
convey Buonaparte, with a suite of 50 
persons, to Elba. They were seven days 
on board ship. Whev Buonaparte landed, 
he wished to defray al? the expences that 
bad been incurred ; but Capt. Usher, sup- 

ing his Government would be offended 
Fhe accepted such payment, declined it. 

Lord Castlereagh engaged, that Capt. 

Usher should be remunerated. 


April ll. ' 

Mr. Serjeant Best moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend and alter the Act 
Jately passed for the relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. Soearly as the reign of George 
il. an Act was passed, by which persons 
imprisoned for debt might be compelled, 
under pain of transportation, to assign 
their property to their creditors. This 
Act, however, only extended to persons 
imprisoned for debts under a hundred 
pounds. It was, however, now well known, 
that there were many persons living in pri- 
sons at great expense, and in a luxurious 
manoer, who would not take the benefit of 
the Act, and preferred remaining in pri- 
son to assigning their property over to 
their creditors. The first ebject of his 
Bill would be, to extend the principle of 
the Act of George II. to debts of any 
amount, aud to empower creditors to com- 
pel their debtors to assign over their pro- 
perty. The second part of the bill would 
go to punish those debtors whose insol- 
vency was occasioned by vice or culpable 
extravagance. It was his most anxious 
wish to find a mode of distinguishing be- 
tween cases of insolvency iog from 
Vice, and that which was the effect of 
mere misfortune. The only way which 
occurred to him of distinguishing honest 
and fraudulent debtors was to adopt some 
kind of scale. What he should propose 
was, that any debtor that could give up 
property which would pay 15 shillings 
in the pound to his creditors, should be 
entitled to his immediate discharge. If 
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perty during his imprisonment (a pro- 
perty which he ought to consider as that of 
his creditors), then he thought that hé 
should be imprisoned at least 12 months 
within the walls of a prison. In case of 
total insolvency, then he thought the im- 
prisonment should be for two years. He 
should, however, always wish to leave it 
open to the prisoner, by his own oath, 
and whatever s@fficient testimony he could 
procure, to prove that his insolvency was 
not occasioned by his own misconduct or 
extravagance ; and that, in case of satigs 
factory proof being made to that effect, 
the Court might, with the consent of the 
majority of his creditors, give him his dis- 
charge. There were many prisoners who 
contrived to get themselves removed by 
habeas corpus from the country to the 
prisons in the metropolis, for the purpose 
of making it difficult for their creditors te 
oppose their discharge. To prevent this 
trick, he should prupose, that such per- 
sons should be sent to the county gaol 
nearest to where the majority of their cre- 
ditors resided, before their discharge could 
be granted. ‘ 

Mr. H. Bathurst conceived that Lord 
Redesdale’s Bill had produced ill cons¢- 
quences to public and private’ morals. 
Neither the debtor himself, nor his friends 
or relatives, would make exertion to pa 
the debt, when they knew that the impr 
sonment was for so short a term. 

Mr. Horner approved of debtors being 
compelled to surrender their property, but 
disapproved of the plan of ponishing in« 
solvency as a crime. 

Mr. Abe objected to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill ; and Mr. Lockhar? warmly 
defended it. 

Leave was given to bring iu the Bill. 

Mr. Hart Davis moved an Address of 
Thanks to the Prince Regent, for the 
Treaty of Peace with the United States of 
America. 

Mr. Ponsonby proposed an amendment, 
censuring Ministers for not concloding @ 
peace immediately afier the Treaty of 
Paris, on the 30th of May. ‘ 

The amendment was negatived, after 
seme discussion, by 129 to 37; the origi- 


nal question was then carried. 


House or Loans, April 12. 
Marquis, Wellesley concluded a. 
speech, in which he complained of the fa- 
vourable terms granted to Buonaparte by 
the Treaty of Fontainbleau, and the neg- 
lect of measures ey aap his escape, by 





- moving an address 
The Earl of Liverpool said, thet the No- 


ble Marquis would not deserve, the praise 
of foresight, as he had not stated his ob- 
jections: until after the event which he 
pretended to have foreseen had occurred. 
ined, that it was necessary to 

. grant 
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grant favourable terms to Buonaparte, to 
conciliate the army, and make ‘it pass 
over to the Bourbons in a temper to be 
made use of. After a long discussion, in 
which Lords Grey, Grenville, Bathurst, 
Melville, Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earls 
of Aberdeen, Rosslyn, and Buckinghamshire, 

articipated, the motion was megatived 
by 53 voices to 21. 





In the Seunee, the same day, the 
Scotch Jury Bill was committed. 

Mr. ¥ Dundas said, that, in order to 
conciliate the scraples of those who objected 
to the clause requiring unanimity in the 
Jurors, he had introduced an amendment, 
which provided that, after the Jury had 
beer locked up 12 hours, if they were 
then not unanimous in their verdict, they 
might be discharged from giving one, aud 
the Judge might either grant a new trial, 
or deal with the case according to his dis- 
cretion. 





House oF Lorps, April 13. 

Marquis /ellesley, in an energetic 
speech, called the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the manner in which the war 
against America had been conducted, as 
well as the negociations for peace. He 
contended, that, by omitting any oppor- 
tunity to bring the contest to an amicable 
termination, Ministers were provoking 
America to become a great military and 
naval power ; and that the Commissioners 
had made such demands, beth in respect 
to the Indians and a new boundary, that 
they were compelled to abandon them. 
At the same time they had settled none of 
the original causes of war, such as-the 
right of search, impressment of seamen— 
blockades, &c. To leave these questions 
on the foundation of public law, was to 
leave them to the appeal of the sword 
on the renewal.of war; for every war in 
Rorope would inevitably lead to war with 
Aimerica. He concluded by moving for 
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copies of the correspondence between the 
Commissioners.—Earls Liverpool and Ba- 
thurst replied, after which the motion was 
negatived by 83 to 30. } 





House or Commons, April 14. 

Mr. Ponsonby inquired if any overture 
had been received from the present Raler 
of France; and what had been done in 
consequence. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that such a 
communication bad been received, and 
that it had been transmitted to our Allies 
at Vienna. 

Mr. Whitbread inquired if the letter 
which had appeared in the public prints, 
addressed by Prince Talleyrand to Lord 
Castlereagh, was authentic. 

Lord C. refusing to reply, Mr. W. drew 
the conclusion, that it was genuine, 

Mr. Tierney, after noticing that 928,0002 
‘was consumed by the Royal Family; that 
the expenditure of the Regent, in build- 
ings, horses, furniture, was extremely 


profuse ; that money was allowed her Ma- 


jesty for travelling, while her journeys 
were confined to between Windsor and 
London ; and that all the expences inci- 
dent to Levees and Drawing-rooms, being 
merged into private parties for political 
purposes, had been saved ; moved for a 
select Committee, to inquire into the items 
of the Civil List, with liberty to send for 
persons, papers, and records, and to re= 
port thereon. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
ceived, that all the beneficial purposes of 
the motion would be answered by an 
amendment, omitting that part which em- 
powered the Committee to send ‘for per- 
sons, papers, and records. 

Messrs. Ward, Bennett, Whitbread, H. 
Martin, Calcraft, W. Smith, Lord Mitton, 
and Sir T. Acland, spoke in support of 
the motion ; which was opposed by Messrs. 
Huskisson, ” Rose, Long, Sit W. Congreve, 
and Lord Castlereagh.—On a division, the 
amendment was carried by 127 to 94. 


ahs 





| Admiralty-office, April 8. 

Rear Admiral sir P. C. "pate has 
transmitted a letter from Capt. Fleming, 
of his Majesty’s sloop Barbadoes, giving 
an account of his baving on the Lith Jan. 
captured the American privateer schooner 
Fox, of seven guns and 72 men, out 12 
days from Wilmington, without making 
any capture, 


‘Admiralty-office, April 15.—Extract of 

a letter from. Vice-Adm. Sir Alexander 
pS wy G. C.'B. &c. dated on board 
H. M.S. Tonnant, off Mobile Bay, the 
Vath Feb 

It being the intention of Major-general 
Lambert and myseifto have attacked Mo- 
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of the Enemy's works, 


—, 


bile, and finding the entrance into the bay 
so guarded by Fort Boyer, as to render it 
unsafe to attempt forcing a passage with 
the smaller ships of war, the Major-gen. 
and myself thought it adviseable to at- 
tack the fort by land; and onthe 7th a 
detachment of ships, ufder the-command 
of Capt. Ricketts, of the Vengeur; effected 
a landing of ‘the troops intended for - this 
service about three miles to the esstward 
of the fort, which was immediately invest- 
ed, and our trenches in the course of forty- 
eight hours, pushed to within pistol-shot 
The batteries be-~ 


“ing completed ‘upon the'l Ith, ‘the furt wds 
summoned, when the officer cOmmanding 
it, seeing the impossibility of effecting any 














good by farther resistance, agreed to sur- 
render upon terms to him by 
Major General Lambert. [a copy of the 
capitulation is inclosed]; and on the fol- 
lowing day the garrison, consisting of 
about 365 soldiers of the Enemy’s 2 re- 
giment of infantry aod artillery, marched 
out and grounded their arms, and were 
embarked on board the ships of the squa- 
dron, The fort was found to be in a com- 
plete state of repair, having 22 guns 
mounted, and being amply provided with 
ammunition. To Capain Ricketts, and 
to the Hon, Captain Spencer, who com- 
maanded the seamen landed with the army, 
1 am indebted for their zeal and exertions 
in landing and transporting the cannon 
and supplies, by which the fort was so 
speedily reduced. , 

(Here follow the articles of capitulation 
between Lieut. Lawrence and Major-gen. 
Lambert, for the surrender of Fort Boyer, 
op Mobile Point. The Fort to be sur- 
rendered im its existing state as to the 
works, ordnance, ammunition, aud mili- 
tary stores. The garrisou to be prisoners 
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of war. Private property to be respected. 
Every endeavour to be made to effect aa 
exchange of prisoners. ] 

{This Gazette also contaius an account 
of 12 American vessels captured by his 
Majesty's ships and vessels under the com- 
mand of Sir Philip Charles Durham. } 





Admiralty-office, April 22. 

The Hon. Rear-Admiral Fleming has 
transmitted to J. W. Croker, esq. a letter 
from the Hon. Capt. Waldegrave, of bis 
Majesty’s Volontaire, giving an acconnt 
of his having, on the 4th of last month, 
captured the American letter of marque 
brig Aspasia, of three guns and 25 men. 





Admiraliy-office, April 29. Rear-Adm. 
Sir Philip Charles Darbam bas transmitted 
a letter from Capt. Fleming, of his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop Barbadoes, giving an ac- 
count of his having, on the 15th of Febru- 
ary, captured off St. Bartholomew the 
American letter of marque brigantine Vi- 
dette, of three guns and 30 men. 





—— 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


The eventful question of, Peace or War? 
is at length decided. ‘To war against the 
faithless Usurper of the Throne of France, 
all the principal European Powers are 
pledged in union. I[t is not against the 
French people, ror is it to force upon 
them the family of the Bourbons, that 
war is to be made; but against that Indi- 
vidaal who, having abdicated, has re- 
siimed the supreme power in France, and 
whose whole course of former rule has 
been hostile to the safety, nay, directly 
pointed at the subjugation of all the sur- 
rounding Nations. The Allied Powers, 
‘therefore, have resolved on making a 
great aud conjoint effort to sweep him 
once more, and finally, from the throne 
which he has so unworthily filled. 

Some of our newspapers have thought it 
worth while to publish an extract of a letter 
from Paris, stating that the Rebel army 
amounts to 400,000 infantry and 50,000 
cavalry; that the General Officers expect, 
in the course of the campaign, to make 
the Rhine the boundary, &e. No doubt, 
Bavnaparte bas collected a formidable 
force in point of numbers, though cer- 
tainly far below this estimate: bat as wo 
his numbers, and still more as to his pro- 
babilities of success, every thing at Paris 
is involved in the greatest uncertainty ; 
and speculations diametrically opposite 
are hazarded by persons apparently pos- 
sessing equally good means of informa- 
tion, The latest accounts from La Ven- 
dée confirm all that has been stated of the 
gtowing iusurrections. Even if it were. 

Gent. Mac. May, 1815. 


true that the rebels had 450,000 men ia 
arms, a great part of that force would ne- 
cessarily be occupied in attempting to put 
down the loyalists. According to letters 
from Paris of the 22d inst. a new Decree 
has been issned, recalling all absentees 
by the 10th of next month. All that can 
be collected from thig decree is, the in- 
creasing frequency of emigration. Upon 
the whole, it is not to be denied that we 
are on the eve of a sanguinary, but we 
trust, a short contest. The men who set 
religion, honour, oaths, and treaties, at de- 
fiance,—who from motives of the basest 
cupidity, have drawn down on their coun- 
try at once invasion and civil war,—the 
men who, in spite of Europe, have raised 
again to the throne a soldier of insatiate 
ambition ;—these men qill not retire from 
the contest ustil they are wholly subdued ; 
for they have at stake every thing 

value. Their wounded pride will admit 
of no medicine; their audacious hopes 
will allow of no moderation. They must 
be conquered, they must be punished, 
they must be reduced toimpotence. With- 
out this, there is no hope of peace and 
rest to Earope; and to this conflict we 
are therefore committed. It signifies no- 
thing, to tell us that such a conflict ig 
perilous. Through peril alone lies our 
road to safety; but in the present circum- 
stances of the world, there is no reason- 
able ground for despairing of a cause, 
which has on the one side unanimity and 
honour; on the other, disunion and dis~ 


grace, 
Ow 
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Our Parliament bas voted a subsidy of 
five millions to the Allies of this Country 
in the common cause against Prance. 
This sum is to be shared equally by Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia. 

Aspeech of Lord Castlereagh’s in the 
House of Commons, on proposing the 
subsidy was a manly refutation of the vul- 
gar calumnies on the Allies of the coun- 
try, so industriously promulgated by the 
Moniteur and by certain admirers of Buo- 
naparte on this side the water —that “ for 
all chat is done, British money must pay.” 
The vast exertions now making by all the 
Powers. of the Continent, must satisfy 
every one, that our subsidy cannot 
supply the motive which impels them to 
action, nor cover more than a compara- 
tively small proportion of the attendant 
expence. By the Treaty on which our 
5,000,000/, is supplied, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, are bound to briog each 
150,000 men into the field. England is 
to furnish a force of the same extent; or, 
failing to do this, to make up her contin- 
gent iv money, at the rate of 20/. for, every 
infantry, and 30/. for every cavalry sol- 
dier. The Allies, however, have not con- 
fined themselves to bringing into the field 
merely the 150,000 men specified in the 

reaty. Austria, exclusive of a force of 
150,000 men employed in Italy, which 
alone would have satisfied the Treaty, has 
armies tothe same extent on the Upper 
Rhine about to act against France. The 
Emperor of Russia has put in motion an 
army containing 225,000 men in its ranks, 
under General Barclay de Tolli, which is 
expected to arrive ov the Banks of the 
Rhine, as complete in numbers as it was 
when it quitted the Russian frontier; and 
he has signified to the Prince Regent, that 
an additional force of 150,000 mea, un- 
der General Wittgenstein, is assembled, 
aud will forthwith march against France, 
if the exigencies of the campaign should 
make thi measure necessary; and the 
whole of these corps are represented to 
be in a state of military efficiency that 
never was surpassed, Prussia, ins:ead of 
the contingen! that she is boumd-to fur- 
nish by the Treaty, bas put in motion aa 
army consisting of six corps, and amount- 

“jig in number to 236,000 men. The 
forces to be furnished by Bavaria, Wir- 
temburzh, Baden, Saxony, Hanover, the 
Hanse Towns, and the smaller States on 
the Rhine, amount 150,000 more. To these 
are <o be added the English army under 
the Duke of Wellington, and the army of 
the King of the Netherlands, each 50,000 
strong. The gratifying result of this state- 
ment is, that no less than a Million and 
Eleven Thousand men are now advancing 
to the frontiers of France. ‘The subordi- 
nate. States it is proposed to assist. by 
distwibutiug among them that sum which 
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may be due from England to complete the 
contingent which she has engaged to far- 
nish. Thus, supposing she should not 
augment her army beyond 50,000 men, 
which it is assumed will be the extent of 
her co-operation in men in the present 
campaign, the difference to be paid in aid 
of the exertions of Bavaria, Wirtemburgh, 
and the other powers above enumerated, 
will be 2,500,000/. While with forces so 
greatly augmeuted, the Allies prepare to 
advance upon Buonaparte, it will no longer 
be necessary to separate their armies, as 
formerly, to waste and besiege the strong 
places which he had garrisoned in every 
part of Europe, and which required to be 
watched by superior numbers of the Allies. 
Those strong places being in the hands of 
the Allies, they can pour their undivided 
masses into the very heart of France. On 
its frontier they possess some of the 
strongest places in Europe; on which, if 
checked, they can securely retire. A 
strong barrier has been erected on that 
frontier of the Netherlands which it might 
be expected the French would attempt to 
penetrate ; and behind this the Allies pos- 
sess Antwerp, Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda, 
aad Maestricht. 





FRANCE. 

A Declaration of the King of France 
says, ‘* The Sovereigns who now afford us 
so strong a mark of their affection, cannot 
be abused by the Cabinet of Buonaparte, 
with the Machiavelism of which they are 
acquainted. United by the friendship aud 
interests of their people, they march with~ 
out hesitation to the glorious end where 
Heaven has placed the general peace and 
happiness of nations. Thoroughly con- 
vinced, in spite of all the tricks of a po- 
licy now at'its last extremity, that the 
French Nation has not made itself an ac- 
complice in the attempts of the army, and 
that the smal! number of Frenchmen who 
have been led astray must soon be sen- 
sible of their error—they regard Franee 
as their Ally. Wherever they shall find , 
the French people faithful, the fields will 
be respected, the labourer protected, the 
poor succoured; they will reserve the 
weight of the war to let it fall on those 
provinces who at their approach refuse to 
return to their duty.” 

Private accounts from France give 
strong indication of the speedy commence- 
meut of hostilities. Soon after Buona- 
parte published the circular letter to the 
Sovereigns of Europe ¥, he was extremely 
apprehensive of an immediate attack, his | 
finances and his means being then in a. 
state of utter disorganization. Since, it, 
is said, he has restored order; and it is 





asserted, that instead of waiting for the, 
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attack of the Allies, he would, knowing 
war to be inevitable, anticipate their de- 
signs; and proceed against the left wing 
the British line, for the purpose of 
cutting off the communication between 
the forces under Marshal Blucher and 
those under the Duke of Wellington. 
Among the ways and means devised to 
defray the expences of the impending war, 
he proposes to mortgage the property of 
the Communes remaining unsold on the 
Ist of May 1815, for one-fourth of its 
estimated value. All the citizens of the 
several departments are invited to advance 
their money upon this security according 
to their means, for which they are to re- 
ceive receipis bearing an interest of © per 
cent. No offer under 100 francs will be 
received. 
The Moniteur lately gave a Police De- 
eree from Nantz, which admits that many 
ints of the departments of the West are 
in a state of agitation; and an Order of 
the day published by Count Lobau, does 
not affect to disguise the fact, that some- 
thing like diso: ganization and disaffection 
begin to pervade the ranks of the French 
army. There is also a strong Proclama- 
tion from General Rapp against the Na- 
tional Guards on the Lower Khine, who 
abscond to avoid joining their corps ; and 
agaiost the Magistrates, who have not 
been sufficiently active in compelling 
them. On the whole, we are not without 
sanguine hope, that when the day of trial 
shall come, the triumph of the Allied 
Powers will be facilitated, not merely by 
the laudable spirit of the people, but by 
the loyal disposition even of the regular 
troops, who, we are well assured, continue 
daily: to desert ia considerable nunibers to 
the standard of their lawful King. 
lar commotions in fovour of the 
King have taken place at Toulouse, at 
Montauban, at Bayonne, and at Bour- 
deaux. At the latier piace, several of the 
populace were killed by the soldiers, who 
were reduced to the necessity of defending 
the barracks with artillery. Even in Paris 
persons have been taken up, while distri- 
buting pamphiets exciting to insurrection 
and the assassination of Buonaparte. 
These symp'oms of disaffection, with a 
want of zeal in the National Guards, have 
indaced the Government to promote con- 
federations in i's favour im atl the depart- 
ments. At Paris, the inhabitants of the 
suburbs—the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, and 
St. Marceau, have confederated to the 
number of 15.000 men, They proceeded 


to the Court of the Thuilleries, and were 
received by Buonaparte, who promised 
them arms; adding, that while he went 
to the frontiers, he should be tranquil as 
to the capital, for they would defend it 
with the National Guard. This Jacobini- 
eal association is believed to have for its 
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object to overawe the latter, which is 
composed of respectable citizens. 

A long Report from Fouche, the Minis. 
ter of Police, gives official information of 
the existence of a strong and general dis- 
position in favour of the Bourbons; with 
all the organized character of societiés—— 
correspondence, internal and external, 
amoog the more systematic partizans j 
and the overt acts of palling down the tris 
colour- flag, hoisting the white fl»g, and cry- 
ing ‘‘ Vive le Roi,” among those whose un- 
methodized zeal and honest nature are lesa 
capable of disguise or restraint. The Re- 
port is couched in strong terms; and while 
it must alarm the friends and adherents of 
the Government, it will serve to encous 
rage the friends «f the lawfal Monarch: 
Its presentation was followed by a Decree 
reviving the coercive laws of the Revolus 
tionary assemblies. 

Lucien Buonaparte’s arrival at Paris is 
officially noticed : he has had conferences 
of business with Napoleon, and the Palais 
Royal has been assigned for his residence. 

In a Decree for convoking the meeting 
of the Electors of Colleges in the Champ 
de Mai, which Buonaparte published on 
the 30th ult. he no longer affects to-enter- 
tain hopes of Peace, bat distinctly men- 
tions War as actually determined upon. 
The preamble stated, that according’ to 
his. original intention of convening the 
Electorai Colleges in. the Champ de Mai, 
a general Committee was t) have been 
formed from them, after which a few 
mouths would have enabled bim “to ac- 
complish the grand object of all- his 
thoughts ;”—but that from the hostile dise 
positions of foreign Powers, he considered 
war inevitable, and was obliged to pre« 
pare for it. It then goes-on to state, that 
this state of things has forced him to calt 
together the Electoral Colleges for thé 
purpose of electing Deputies, without 
waiting till the people shall have accepted 
the new Constitution. He therefore de 
crees, that the Electoral Colleges of the 
Departments and Arrondissements shall 
assemble within four days after the pro- 
mulgation of this document in the chief 
towas of both, and proceed to the election 
of Deputies to the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives, These Deputies are to proceed 
to Paris; and the Chamoer will be com 
voked after the acceptance of the Consti- 
tution has been prociaimed. 

Camot and Fouche have been chosen 
members of ‘he Legislative Body. They 
preferred this to being m the other house 5 
as it is said, by being there, they can bey 
ter maintain their influence. 

It.is armounced, that the heights to thea 
North of Paris, such as Montmartre and 
Menil Montont, will be defended by works, 

and mounted with 600 cannon ; while, to 
the Southward and Westward, or . 
itants 
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bitants are, told, that the engineers think 
it practicable to inundate that part of the 
country. The possibility that the forces 
of the Allies will penetrate into the heart 
of France is not concealed; but the dan- 
ger. they will encounter, from the prepa- 
rations making at every point, is impo- 
singly displayed in one of the articles of 
the Moniteur ; it is there said, that all the 
places upou the Northern frontier, from 
Dunkirk to Charlemont, are declared in a 
state of siege; that they are armed and 
Provisioned, and sluices prepared to in- 
undate the country on the first hostile 
movement that takes place ; all the passes 
oo the different frontiers and in the inte- 
rior are guarded; eight armies, or corps 
of observation, are farmed ; 400 battalions 
of National Guards. are organized ; 500 
battalions of the regular army will; in ten 
days, be re-united in the camps; some 

ks of artillery, forming upwards of 150 

tteries, are on the road to the armies ; 
the levy en-masse is organizing in Alsace, 
Lorraine, Fraoche Comte, Burgundy, &c. 
and partizan and free corps are crga- 
nizing ; ‘‘so that any attempts against the 
rights of the French natiou will be frus- 
trated.” 

Buona parte is stated, in. the Journal de 
VEompire, to have ordered twenty sail of 
the line to be dismantled; by means of 
which he will beceme provided with 1500 
additional pieces of cannon. 

The Paris papers of the 22d inst. con- 
tain a long story of the means that Buo- 
Paparte took to stir up rebellion in Cor- 
sica. Itis, like all his other acts, a tissue 
of perfidy and violence. 

Soult has been declared Major-general 
of the armies ; a situation once filled by 
Berthier. 

Suchet has left Paris, to take the com- 
mand of the army near Chamberry, whica 
now bears the name of the Army ofthe Alps, 
The title expresses the service they are to 
be employed on. Marshal Brune com- 
mands another army near Nice; and it is 
thought the two Marshals will make an 
irruption inte Piedmont and the Genoese 


territory, to try to extricate Murat from | 


his keen pursuers. 
_ The latest French Papers are chiefly 
yemarkable for the falsehood of their con- 
tents,. They assure us, that Austria and 
Great Britain are determined to remain 
neuter; that the accounts from London 
are all pacific, our Government having 
saspended all preparations for war; and 
that in the late actions in Italy the Aus- 
‘rians. were defeated, with the loss of 
15,000 men, These are a few specimens 
of the false intelligence with which the 
French people are deluded, 

The Journal de la Meurthe complains, 
that the malcontents in that department 
avail themselves of the méasures of pre- 
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caution taken by Government, to 

alarm and mislead the publick. ~The Go- 
vernment bad recommended to the inha+ 
bitants, in case of invasion, to send their 
grain and forage into the garrison towns, 
in order to deprive the invaders of all the 
means of subsistence. The malcontents 
have advised the inhabitants not to attend 
toBhis recommendation ; adding, that the 
encmy are ready to invade France at all 
points; that resistance is useless, apd 
tiierefore that it is better to soften than 
exasperate the invaders. 

A Mail from Holland has brought intel. 
ligence, that the principal body of the 
French army which was at Valenciennes, 
has suddenly marched in three columns, 
of 16,000 men each, towards the Maese, 
taking the road of Givet, From this 
movement it is probable that the enemy 
has resolved to strike the first blow, by an 
attempt to turn the left of the Allied Army ; 
but as the Duke of Wellington must have 
immediately observed the change of posi- 
tion thus effected, we may rest satisfied 
that the necessary measures were promptly 
taken to frustrate the Enemy’s design, 
The best mode of encountering such ma- 
neeuvres is, to extend the powers of the 
Allied Genera!s opposed to the armies of 
the Buonapartists, The King of the Ne- 
therlands has acted on this policy, by ap- 
pointing the Duke of Wellington com- 
mander in Chief of the Netherland army, 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss Diet has rejected. the over. 
tures of Napoleon, and 1s expected to 
bring into the field an army of 45,000 
men against him. 

SPAIN. 

Brussels and Francfort papers state, 
that the King of Spain bas decided upon 
prosecuting a most vigorous war against 
Buovaparte; and that with this view 
120,000* Spanish troops, who have distin- 
guished themselves in the several cam- 
paigns, have been assembled along the 
line of the Pyrenees ; and to those forces 
the Portuguese army has been added, 

The Duke of Angouleme was at Madrid 
at the beginning of the present month. 

It is stated under the head of Yrun, that 
Spain declared war against France o the 
2d instant. 

Madrid, April 29.—On the 4th nets 
there was communicated to the Royal 
Council, by order of his Majesty, a Treaty 
between the King and bis august Father, 
accompanied by a Note. — The Treaty 
cootains eight articles, by which his Ma- 
jesty Charles IV. renounces the Crown of 
Spain in favour of his son Ferdinand VII. 
and bis successors ; on condition of being 
allowed twelve millions of reals perannum, 
to be paid monthly, and in advance, in- 





* This must he exaggerated, 


stead 
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stead of the eight millions previously al- 
lowed him. That, having been a great 
length of time without any assistance, he 
has contracted debts to the amount of 
1,500,000 francs, which are to be acknow- 
ledged by his sov, and to be defrayed 
within three years, The Queen Mother, 
in case of survivorship, to have eight mil- 
lions. of reals per annum. The inf 
Francises, brother of Ferdinand, to enjoy 
the same stipend as bas always been al- 
lowed to persous of his rank. His Ma- 
jesty Charles 1V. stipulates, that he shall 
fix his abode in any place or coma he 

think r. [The note before men- 
pee inte his Majesty Ferdinand 
VU. bad taought proper to pat some limi- 
tation to the 5th article, hy excepting from 
the places at which the revered authors 
of his being shall fix their residence, all 
parts under the influence of Napoleon aud 
Murat. To this exception Charles IV, 
agreed without besitatiou.] Himself and 
the Queen to be treated, during their lives, 
with all the respect due to their rank; and 
to continue, in the enjoyment of their 
Royal titles, 

ITALY, 

The Austrian Declaration of War against 
the King of Naples, dated Vienna, April 
12, siates, that a wise policy would have 
prescribed to Murat to limit his foture 
views to the preservation of his kingdom, 
and to renounce every idea of conquest ; 
that, instead of so doing, he formed ex- 
teusive projects of future conquest and 
aggression, and, in February last, de- 
maaded from Austria a passage for an 
army through Italy into France ; that, this 
demand being refused, Murat kept his 
answer back,.aad did not reveal his real 
designs until the 5th of March, when he 
learned the escape of Buvnaparie from 
Eiba,. He then made it positively known, 
* that he considered the cause of Napo- 
leon as his own,” and required from the 
Pope a passage for troops through the Ro- 
maa States. The Pope protested against 
this violation of his territory, left Kome, 
and proceeded to Florence. On the 8th 
of April, the Neapolitan Plenipotentiaries 
at Vienna delivered a Note, fall of as. 
surances of the most friendly sentiments 
of their Master; but announcing his in- 
tention to give to his miliary forces a 
more. extended position, and that they 
would therefore occupy the line of de- 
marcation fixed for the Neapolitan army 
: by the armistice of 1815. Meaawhile the 
Neapolitan army, without any further 
declaration, began, on the 30ih of March, 
hostiliies against the Austrian posts in 
the Legations, Forthese reasons his Im- 
perial. Majesty considers” war as begun 
between the two States, 

We have Austriao bulletins of the ope- 
fations in Italy; from which it appears, 
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that the Neapolitans, not being supported 
by the popalation, had retreated aud eva- 
cuated all the places occapied by them oa 
their advance, 

There seems, indeed, to be little doubt 
but that Murat’s affairs are reduced to the 
last state of desperation. Having aban- 
doned Pesaro, he fied to Aocona; and in 
some of the Paris papers we find it stated, 
that he did not even attempt to make @ 
stand there, but embarked on the 29th 
ult. in a frigate from that port, Otber 
accounts ad ', that he bad previously been 
joined at Ancona by his wife, whe bad 
not found herself in safety at Naples. It 
must not be forgotten, that this woman 
was the instigator of all her hasband’s 
treachery; and was the great agent of 
her brother Napoteon’s plot; to forward 
which, she is said to bave passed over to 
Elba incog. no less than four times in the 
course of last winter, It seemis, that Ge- 
neral Bianchi, after dispatching General 
Nugeat to occupy Rome, had marched 
with tbe greater part of his force from Fo- 
ligno by Gubbio and Fossombrone to join 
Count Neipperg. Their junction, it was 
thoaght, would take place on the Metaaro, 
about the Ist instant, 

A private letter states, that Marat, 
finding bis retreat to Naples in danger of 
being totally cut off by the rapid advance 
of Gen. Bianchi to Fuligno, proceeded 
with about 30,000 men to attack him, 
The battle was long and bloody. Bianchi 
had no more than 16,000; but he resisted 
the whole furce of Murat, who failed in 
his object,~and was obliged to retreat, 
Ancona is stated to be left to its fate.- It 
has about 3,000 men to garrison it, who 
are said to have expressed a wish to capi« 
tuiate, It ddes not appear probable that 
Murat will be able to effect his retreat to 
Naples; and should he succeed ia the 
attempt, it can only delay, we think, bat 
cannot prevent, bis ultimate fall, 

The Court of Vienna has concladed « 
treaty with the King of Sicily, which sti- 
pulates the restoration of that i 
to the throne of Naples ; and General Nu- 
geat has recejved orders to co-operate with 
the Anglo-Sicilian army in an attack upon 
the capital of that kingdom. 

It is stated from Genoa, that British 
ships of war had received orders to cap- 
ture, baron, and destroy, all vessels that 
they find under the Neapolitan flag. - 

GERMANY. . 

The Treaty of Alliance and Concert 
transmitted from this coautry to Vienna, 
has been returned from thence ratified ; 
together with the answer of the Austrian 
Cabinet to the Declaration added by. our 
Goverument to the Treaty. According to 
this answer, all doabt of the identity of 
view between the Allied Powers is removed. 
lt is herein stated, that the iaterpretation 

gen 
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given by Great Britain to the 8th article 
is entirely conformable to the priaciples 
of Austria; that the Emperor is firmly re- 
solved to employ ali his efforts against 
Buonaparte’s usurpation; but that he 
does nut desire forcibly to impose any par- 
ticular form of Government on France, 
The Subsidiary Treaty has also been con- 
cluded ; so that all the rumours of disa- 
greement on that head prove to be void of 
founda) ion, 

A meeting lately took place among the 
Saxon troups at Liege, on account of the 
intended division of them into such as are 
pations of the part of Saxony ceded to 
Prnssia, and such as belong to the other 
part which remains to the king. These 
troops, consisting of one battalion of gre- 
madiers of the guard, and one regimen! of 
grenadiers of the lime, had for some time 
shewn a turbulent and disorderly spirit ; 
and on hearing of the order, resolved 
to disobey it. On the 2d they broke out 
inte open niutiny, and even attempted to, 
farce their way iio Prince Blucher’s ho- 
tel; but were prevented ty the Saxon 
officers and two Saxon centinels, on duiy 
in the, hotel, They retired afier breaking 
the windows, and in the night proceeded 
to Huy, according to a previous order, 
The battalion refused to quit Liege till it 
was disbanded. On the 6th the following 
proclamation was published at Liege: 
Buvcuser’s ProciaMaTIoN TO TRE Saxons, 

** Soldiers of the Saxon Corps.—Ter- 
rible crimes bave been committed in your 
ranks. 3 had with confidence fixed my 
Quarters among you, when | was attacked 
by a troop of assassins and rebels, who, 
refusing to obey their officers, persisted 
for three days in a criminal mutiny.— 
Soldiers, you would be dishonoured in 
the eyes of all Europe, your national ho- 
nour would be for ever Jost, if I did not 
Fender you the testimony that you bave 
on this occasion expressed in a striking 
reaaner the indignation which was excited 
im you by a licentious soldiery, which, in 
refusing to obey its .officers, violated the 
first duty of a soldjer. By the confidence: 
you. place in me, you have counted on the 
possession of the rights which honour and 
the laws of war give you. You have not. 
deceived yourselves. . The. regiment of 
grenadiers bas ceased to exist. The 
standard which jt disgraced, has been 
burnt, and the sword of justice has fallea 
on the guilty. 

“ Soldiers! continue to attend to the 
voice of your officers. ‘Their duty is not 
only to lead you into battle, but also. to 
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and their accomplices, if they should still 
dare, by their crimes, to tarnish yoor mix 
litary glory. Brucuer.” 

Another Proclamation,. issued by Mare: 
shal Blucher five days subsequently, is 
addressed to the Prussian svidiers : it con. 
tams the following passages : 

“ Prussians ! — Whatever disaffection 
may be shewn by a part of the army whick 
his Majesty has dove me the. honour ta 
place under my orders, | am_ confident 
that your fidelity will to the Jast. remaing 
unshaken, and that you will set a noble 
example of attachment and obedience 
upon this and every other occasion. It ip 
with extreme regret that I bave been coms 
pelled to adopt measures. of severity to, 
wards any part of the troops employed. in: 
the common cause. The crimes already, 
committed shew how much may be acy. 
complished by a few trajtorous and disaf< 
fected individuals. 

Liege, 11 May. Biucaer.” 

It is of importance also to notice that 
the King of Saxony has at length signed: 
the act of cession of part of his kingdom 
to Prussia, and appointed persogs with 
full powers to give it up; and has at the 


same time formally acceded to the alliance 


of the other Sovereigns against Napoleon. 

Tbe Berlin Papers of the 11th inst. con- 
tain the Royal Patents issued by the King 
of Prussia, on account of taking posses~ 
sion of the Grand Duchy: of the, Lower 
Rhine, and the Duchies of Cieve, Berg, 
Gueldres, the principality of Moers, and, 
the Counties of Essen and Verden. Both 
these documents are dated Vienna, April.}, 
The Grand Duchy of the Lower Rhine, 
will consist of the whole of the former de-. 
partment of the Rbine and Moselle, and, 
parts of those of the Sarre, des Forets,, 
Ourche, Lower Meuse, Roer, and, some 
cantons of the Grand Duchy of Berg, A, 
second Proclamation, of the Emperor of 
Austria, declares the re-union of the king. 
dom of Lombardy to the Austrian mo- 
narchy, under the title of the Lombard 
Venetian Kingdom, It is to be governed 
by a viceroy, and is divided into governs 
ments, the Milanese and Venetiay. RKe-, 
presentatives from the different classes of 
inhabitants are to meet at Milan and Ve- 
nice, for the purpose of enlightening the, 
goveroment with respect te the interests 
of the country. 

The Dutch, Brussels, and. Frankfort 
Papers anticipate the commencement of 
hostilities as very near. This expectation 
appears to be founded upon the advance 
of the Russians. The first column, it is, 
said, passed through Cologne om the 3d, 





watch for the preservation of your h 
and your welfare. 1 cannot, therefore, 
better show you my approbation, or better 
gave your Character from, disgrace, than 
by continuing to deliver to the severity of 
the laws, the promoters of insubordination, 





and was to be fullowed by other columng 
until the 20th inst, Prince Schwartzen- 
berg was expected at Heilbron on the 10th 
just. where he was to fix his head-quarters. 


The head-qunarters of the second. on 
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the Austrian army, under Prince Hohen- 
zollern, is at Stockach, The Archduke 
Charles was at Frankfort on the lith. The 
Austrian army thas appears to be well up. 

An ‘article from Kastadt states, that 
wpan a careful examination of tire carriage 
of a French courier from Vienna, papers 
were found which implicate the favourite 
@f.a great Suvereiga ; and the remainder 
of the account plainly represents that Ber- 
thier has been arrested, in an attempt to 
return secretly to France. If this be true, 
how fortunate it is, that his inclination has 
become known, while he has probably had 
liule opportunity to do harm. 

It is stated in the Brussels Papers, un- 
der the head of Vienna, the Sth inst. that 
England and Russia have acceded to the 
Treaty of Alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, between the King of Sicily and the 
Emperor of Austria. The Comte de Vin- 
cent has passed through Brussels on his 
way to Ghent, as the declared Ambassador 
from the Emperor of Austria to the King 
of France. 

At last, official notice has been taken 
of the long mentioned anion between the 
Growii- Prince of Wurtemberg and the 
Grand Duchess Catherine; Duchess of 
Oldenbargh. . Count Winzingerode, Wur- 
temburg Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
had a forthal audience of the Empress 
Mother on the 22d. ult. in which he so- 
licited, im the name of his master, the 
hand of the Grand Duchess for that gal- 
laut Prince. 

An-article from Prague in the German 
papers states, that the Turks had com- 
menced hostilities against Rassia, and de- 
stroyed the City of Bucharest. We hope 
that this: unpleasant intelligence will not 
be confirmed; as such an event would 
materially affect thé contingent which is 
to be furnished by Russia iu the common 
cause. 

DENMARK. 

The King of Dewmark was expected at 
Altona on the 2ist of this month. This 
Monarch has engaged to furnish 15,000 
men in thé sacred contest which is going 
to commence. These troops will be im- 
thediately embarked at Copenhagen and 
Elsineur, to proceed to their destination. 

The Danish Government has ordered 
that no. ship be cleared out for French 
ports, nor French ships be admitted into 
Danish ports, unless under the white flag, 
and furnisbed with papers from the King 
of France. 

RUSSIA. 
The following is an extract from an 
Imperial Proclamation published at St, 
4» Ow the 25th of -April, ad- 
dreased to the French Nation :— 
** April 25. 

* You-enteted my territories umpro- 

voked, with fire and sword; you plua- 
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dered and destroyed wherever you came 5 
you entered my capital, which you taid 
waste. I entered your territories, and took 
your capital, but destrayed nothiog.— 
Again, unprovoked, you raise the sword, 
and destroy the peace of uations. I will 
now enter your terrilories once more, te 
conquer peace ; and wherever L meet with 
resistance, I will utterly destroy you for 
your perfidy.” 

‘The Emperor of Russia has addressed a 
letter to the Polish Diet, announcing that 
the Congress has determined that Poland 
shall mamtain the rights of an independent 
kingdom; aod that his Majesty, in as- 
suming. the title of King of Polanil, wilt 
seek only the happiness of the country. 
The kingdom is to be united to Russia, but 
to be governed by its owa Constitution. 


ASIA. 

Official dispatches, containing details 
of an attack upon the fort of Kalanga, im 
the East Indies, in which Major-general 
Gillespie unfortunately lost his life, will 
be fuund in a Supplemental Gazetue, which 
will be given in our next. 


AMERICA. 


The recent peace in America is likely 
not only not-only to forward commercial 
projects, but local improvements : one of, 
the latter is a projected cana! from Lake 
Erie to the Hudsou; and by which, not 
only Erie, but even the Ohio, will retura, 
its waters to the Ocean at New York. 





IRELAND. 


At the Dublin Sessions, T. Young, a 
master sweep, was indicted, at the instance. 
of the Lord Mayor, for extreme cruelty to 
his apprentice ; 3; and sentenced to be 
whipped twice at-an interval of two months, 
from the Gaol to the Exchange.—To wit 
ness the first infliction, an immense crowd 
had collected on the steps of the Royal 
Exchange ; the pressure against the stone 
railing was, in consequence, so great, that 
it gave way, and seven people were killed, 
and several others severely hurt. 

Leinster House, in Dudlin, one of the 
most a in the United Kingdom, 
bas been sold. . Bourne proposed to 
give for it, on ons euebatiok the deeds, 
10,0004. and to pay a rent in perpetuity 
of 500/. per annum; but the Dublin So- 
ciety added 1001. a-year to the offer, and. 
became the purchaser. ° 





COUNTRY NEWS. t 

May 2%. A most alarming #torm took 
place at Addington, wear Croydon. A wa-' 
ter-spout descended on the hill, and burst’ 
about a mile above it. The water poured? 
in torrents, and rushing into the v 2, 
formed a stream of 50 feet wide, It pa 
' ite 
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near Berwick-upon-Tweed, the property of 
Lord Reay, and formerly producing 3004, 
is now let at !000/. 


its way with irresistible force through the 
village, forced open the doors, and carried 
away the furniture of the habitations. A 
house and barn, torn from the garden-wall 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, were 
overwhelmed. This deluge, accompanied 
by thender and lightning, continued for 
upwards of two hours ; and has left a la- 
mentable swamp in the neighbourhood. 
The damage occasioned on the land over 
which the waters rushed, is incalculable. 
Fortunately, however, no lives were lost. 

May 3. This day a dreadful catastrophe 
occurred at Heaton Colliery, near New- 
castle, by the breaking in of a quantity of 
water from one of the old workings, to 
which the pitmen had unhappily approxi- 
mated too closely. By this calamity 80 
men and 42 boys, it is feared, have pe- 
rished! From a very faint gleam of hope, 
an attempt was made at an old pit, a little 
South-west from the other, with a view, 
if possible, to open a communication with 
the workings ; but the sides of the pit fell 
in, and other difficulties presented them- 
selves, precluding much hope of any of 
the sufferers being rescued alive, although 
no exertions were spared by the proprietors 
and their agents. 

May 15, The last standing remains of 
Bolingbroke Castle, in Lincolnshire, the 
birth- sien (in 1367) of King Henry IV , 
crumbled over their base last week, and 
came to the ground. 

May 18. A party, consisting of 16 per- 
sons, were returning from Sidmouth to 
Oiterton by water; when, having sailed 
but a little distance, the hat of one of 
the men fell overboard, who, in hastily 
endeavouring to recover it, upset the boat, 
and the whole were plunged into the sea. 
Three boats immediately went off to their 
assistance ; but they could only succeed 
jn taking up six persons, who by medi- 
cal aid were restored to health: the other 
ten (nine of them females) are totally lost : 
two of them were married in the morning, 
and with their company had spent the day 
at Sidmouth. 

A Chalybeate spring, similar to those of 
Cheltenham, has been discovered at Tenby. 

Poor. — An Act was passed in the last 
Session of Parliament, for altering so much 
of the 43d of Elizabeth, as respects the 
time for choosing Overseers of the Poor, in 
consequence of the great inconvenience 
arising from the appointment depending 


upon the moveable feast of Easter; and 


in feature such officers are to be appointed 
on March 25, or within 14 days afier. 
The value of those estates 10 whicha 
right of Fishery is established has of late 
se much ipcreased, that one belonging to 
the Duke of Argyle, in Scotland, and 
usually let for 1500/. per annum, bas been 
Tecevtly taken atthe advance rent of near 
40008. per annum, An estate of this kind 





DOMESTIC_OCCURRENCES. 

* Windior Castle, May 6. — His Ma- 
jesty’s disorder continues unabeted ; but 
his Majesty is in good health, and in a 
cheerful and comfortable state of spirits.” 

Thursday, May 4. 

This day the Avniversary of the Literary 
Fund was celebrated at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, the Duke of Kent in the Chair.— 
After dinner his Royal Highness addressed 
the company, dwelling with much elo- 
quence on the plan and object of the In- 
stitution, and on the benefits of literature 
tothe community. The Hon. Mr. Lyttel- 
ton, Sir B. Hobbouse, Sir J. C. Wippisley, 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor (Birch),’ 
and other gentlemen, also addressed the 
company, in proposing healths and return- 
ing thanks; and Mr. Fitz-Gerald recited an 


animated Poem (see p. 448). The Trea-~ 


surer stated the balance in favour of the 
Society to be 5811. 6s. 
Thursday, May 11. 

The Anviversary of the Sons of the 
Clergy was celebrated at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral.—The vocal and instramental per- 
formance, the former under the direction 
of Dr. Crotch, was excellent. The cathe- 
dral was crowded to excess with the first 
circles of society. After an excellent ser- 
mon, preached by the Rev. George Ma- 
thew, the persons invited went in proces- 
sion to Merchant Taylors’ Hall, where a 
sumptuous dinner was provided. The 
collection amounted to 4991. 11s, 8d. 

Friday, May 12. 

A fire broke out early in the morning, 
o the premises of Messrs. Magrah and 

hnston, ship- chandiers, Narrow-street, 
i d to have been occa- 
sioned Te lightning. For upwards of four 
hours the flames spread in every direction, 
The narrowness of the street rendered un- 
avoidable the extension of the flames to 
the buildings on the opposite side; and 
before’ they could be subdued, 13 houses 
were consumed, 

The difference between the liberality of 
Great Britain and that of Russia is exem- 
plified in the subscription raised for the 
sofferers in Russia, by the invasion of 
the French in 1812. The whole sum sub« 
scribed was* 5,800,000 rubles, of which 
there came from Great Britain 4,700,000, 
so that only 1,100,000 rubles were raised 
in Russia for the relief of their own coun- 
trymen, whose sufferings were so imme~ 
diately under their view. 

The building of the new Post-office in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, is decided on, The 
expence of the new building is estimated 
at a the ground, &c. 205,162%. 

THEAY 
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.. THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
Drury-Lang THeatre. 
April 22.. Ina; a Tragedy; by Mrs. 
Wilmot, (sister of Lady Asgill, and cousin 
to Mrs. Sheridan.). The scene is Jaid in 
the. Saxen times in England. The story 
is well enough told, and not uninteresting ; 
the language neat, and sometimes elegant. 





Covent-Garnpen THEATRE. 

April 28... The Masque of Comus reviv- 
ed.—The origipal poem is now beyond 
praise or ceusure,—it bas passed the or- 
deal, and is now invested with all the pri- 
vileges of. jmmortality,—it can no more 
fall, and no more be tried. This it has 

earned by its -incomparable excellence. 
Nothing in the range of the earlier poetry 
bears a competition with it in point of 
vigour: . perhaps the “ Faithful Shepher- 

dess” alone makes ap approach to the 

rich.and picturesque beauty of its lan- 

guage. What is perhaps still more sin- 

gular, nothing in Milton’s after-age, when 

all that practice, and refinement of taste, 
and keener and fuller possession of the 

treasures of his native tongue, had given 

the Jast heightening to his mighty genius, 
is more overflowing with the eloquence of 
poetry than this work of almost his boy- 
hogd.. Reynolds was said to have always 
come away depressed from a portrait which 
he had painted. in his early days. Milton’s 
nobler spirit, conscious of having been ‘de- 
voted to a service which is “ its own ex- 
ceeding great reward,” must have seldom 
stooped to the level of earthly emulation ; 
but if it did, the premature splendour of 
his Comus must have usurped too closely 
on the glories of his finished fame, not to 
give.a sensation painful to that pride of 
talent which will not allow a rival even in 
itself. —The representation at Covent- 
Garden has at least the merit, and it is 
no. slight one in our estimate, of being 
brief. The scenery is in general as good 
as that of the London theatres. An arch 
of vines, deeply hung with grapes in full 
glow, a sweep of roses, large urns piled 
with rubied fruits, and festooned with 
flowers, the lady moveless on a throne, 
with a silver serpent, a happy emblem, 
wreathing round its pillar, the wild gestures 

and various drapery of the bacchanals 
and the form of the enchanter, stately and 
graceful, bending before the inexorable 
beauty that is to be bound neither by the 
magic ef.his voice nor his cup, combine a 
picture of no common attraction. The mu- 
sicis chiefly by Handel and Arne, eminent 
names, but even those have not unfre- 
quently failed in that lighter spirit of mu- 
sje which, belongs to giving pleasure ; and 
lightly as we value modern composition, 
we would wish to have seen not a few of 
those’ heavy ,and antique melodies dis- 

[From The Times Newspaper. } 
Gant. Mac. May, 1815, 
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Gazette Promotions. 

April 20. ~Vice-adm. Sir Eliab Harvey, 
Major-gen. Charles Wale, Rear-adm, Sir, 
Edward Codrington, Major-gen. Sir Col- 
quhoun Grant, and Col. Sir Charles. J. 
Greville, invested with the ensigns of 
Knights Commanders of the Bath. 

Foreign-Office, May 2. »A. Cockburn, 
esq. his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Free and Imperial Hanseatic Towns, 





‘ Crvit Promotion. 
Rev. T. Jackson, B. D, fellow and tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Norris- 
ian Professor of Divinity, vice Fawcett. 





EccrestasticaAL PrereRMeNnts. 

Rev. Geo. Hutebinson, rector of St. 
Mary’s, Nottingham, Uppingham R, vice 
Jones, deceased. 

Rev. T. Morgan, late chaplain of his 
Majesty’s ship San Josef, chaplain to the 
Royal Hospital at Haslar. - . 

Rev. Thomas P. Hooper, rector of Kings- 
ton by Sea, and vicar of New Shoreham, 
Somping R. Sussex. 

Rev. I. Dawson, St. Stephen’s by Salt- 
ash V. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Matlow, a Minor Canon of 
Gloucester cathedral. 

Rev. C, Palmer, St. Catherine alias St, 
Oswald Perpetual Curacy, co. Glouc. 

Rev. John Dean, B. D. senior fellow of 
Brazenose College, Ould R. Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Rev. T. Clayton, B. D. Cottingham R. 
co. Northampton, 

Rev. Richard Mant, St. Botolph’s R. Bi- 
shopsgate. 

Rev. 5. Slade, M. A. Staverton Perpe- 
tual Curacy, co. Northampton, vice Chase; 
deceased. 

Rev; Henry Salmoa, Culworth V. dio- 
cese of Peterborough, vice Hind, deceased, 

Rev. James Scott, Chaplain to Gosport 
Garrison. 

Rev. S. Leggart, Chaplain to Portsmouth 
Garrison. 

Rev. John Metcalfe, Chaplain to Chat- 
ham Garrison. . 

Rev, Francis Dyson, M. A. Minstead R. 
Wilts. 

Rev. Herbert Hill, M.A. Worting R. 
Wilts. ’ . 

Rev. J. Parsons, M.A, All Saints ¥. 
Bristol. 

Rev. D, Wollen, vicar of Bridgwater 
and Clifton Trinity, Kilton V. co. Somerset. 

Rev. Thothas Johnes, M. A, archdeacon 
of Barnstaple, Lezant R. Cornwall, vice 
Mayson, deceased. _ . 

Rev. Wm. Davison, A.M.“Haftington V. 
Derbyshire, and Wetton ‘Pétpetual Cu: 

racy, co, Stafford. rag 

Rev. Clement Leigh, Newcastle-under- 
Lyne R. mt + 


BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 

April 10. The wife of A. G, Heselrige, 
esq. of Noseley-hall, co. Leic. a son.— 
12. At Harewood, Herefordshire, the lady 
of Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, bart. a dau.— 
19. At Pitchcot, the wife of Acton Chap- 
lin, esq. a son and heir.—21, At Ham 
Common, the lady of Maj.-gen. Sir Wm. 
Nicholson, bart. a son.—28. Lady Emily 
Draommond, a dau.—29. At St. Giles’s, 
Dorsetshire, Lady Elizabeth Talbot (sister 
of the Duke of Beaufort), a son. 

Lately.—In Sleane-street, the lady of 
Maj.-gen. Sir John Keane, K.C. B. a son. 
—In Cavendish-sq. the wife of P. Me- 
thuen, esq. M. P. a dau.—At Bury, the 
wife of M. T. Cocksedge, esq. a son and 
heir.—At Felbrigg, co. Norfolk, the lady of 
Rear-adm. Lukin, a dau.—At Coryton- 
house, Devon, the wife of William Tucker, 
esq. a son and heir,—At Edinburgh, the 
lady of Sir Geo. Clerk, bart. of Pennycuik, 
a son. 

May2. At Exeter, the wife of A. H. 
Holdsworth, esq. M.P. a son.—3. The 
wife of Rev. Richard Yates, B. D. of Chel- 
sea college, a dau.—At Uxbridge-house, 
the Countess of Uxbridge, a dau,—6. At 
Edinburgh, Hon. Mrs. Dundas, of Dundas, 
a dau.—8. The wife of Thomas Hart, esq. 
Uttoxeter, of a still-born child.—9. Lady 
Fitzberbert, a son.—11. In Great Stan- 
hope-street, May-fair, Lady Harriet Leve- 
son Gower, a son.—In Hill-street, the 
Marchioness of Ely, a son.—At Guilsbo- 
rough Grange, co. Northampton, the wife 
of John Ward, esq. a son and heir.—14. 
In Argyle-street, the wife of Ottywell Ro- 
binson, esq. a son.—1!6. The Duchess of 
Rutland, a son and heir.—18, In Portland- 
place, Lady Liddell, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 

1815, Feb. 16. Major Henry Nooth, 
14th reg. to Martha Catherine, only dau. 
of the late James Searle, esq. of Madeira. 

April 3. Wm. Cunninghame, esq. of En- 
terkine, to Grace, youngest dau. of Sir Da- 
vid Maxwell, of Cardoness, bart. 

4. Col. Sir W. Delancy, K. C. B. to 
Magdalene, second dau. of Sir James Hall, 
bart. of Douglas. 

5. Benjamin Shaw, esq. M. P. to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Jos. Ewart, esq. 

6. Rev. C.C. Chambers, (youngest son 
of the late Sir R. Chambers, Chief Justice 
of Bengal) to Lillias, third dau. of A. Cal- 
Jandar, esq. of New Cavendish street. 

J. Wright, esq. of Kelvedon-hall, Essex, 
to Miss Mary Catherine Cholmeley, of 
Bransby, Yorkshire. 

J. Hall, esq. of Northumberland-street, 
to Eliza Hannah, only daughter of Ed- 
ward Hayward, esq. of Goldstone-house, 
Shropshire. 

11. Rev. Martin Benson, rector of 
Merstham, Surrey, to Mrs, Aldersey, of 
Wimpole-street, 


Births and Marriages of eminent Persons. 


[May, 


At Oxford, Mr. Wm. Bliss, Painter, to 
Miss Sarah Gardiner. 

13, Wm. Shean, esq. of Elm Grove, 
near Portsmouth, to Anne Maria, dau. of 
the late G. Shum, esq. of Bedford-square. 

18. John Leonard, esq. of Waterford, 
to Miss Alicia Sweetman, of Blenheim 
Lodge in that county. 

J, Peacock, junr; esq. of Godalming, to 
Miss Lueas, of Streatham. 

19. At Bath, R. Magennis, esq. M. P. 
of Waringstown, co. Down, to Mrs. Dash- 
wood, of Marlborough-buildings. 

20. Sir James C. Anderson, bart. ef 
Fermoy, to Caroline, sister of R, Shaw, esq. 
M. P. for Dublin. A 

George Moore, esq. of Appleby, co. 
Leicester, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late F,Hurt, esq. of Alderwasley, eo. Derby. 

22. Vice-adm. J. Wells, to Miss Jane 
Dealtry, of Rottingdean, Sussex. 

25. Capt. Keene, 9th Light Dragoons, 
to Augusta, daughter of J. Fane, esq. M.P. 

26. Lieut.-col. Sir Victor Von Arents- 
schild, Knight, to Dorothea Henrietta, dau. 
of Charles Harris, esq. of Seuthgate. : 

27. Hon. Mortimer Rodney (son of 
Lord Rodney) to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Robt. Withy, esq. of Buckingham-street. 

29. Lieut.-col. James Allan, 94th reg. 
to Sarah Isabella, only daughter of An- 
drew Timbrell, esq. 

Lately.—Sir C. Cole, K.C. B. Capt. R.N. 
to Lady Mary Talbot, widow of T. M. Tal- 
bot, esq. and sister to the Earl of Iichester. 

At Berkhamstead, John Eastwood, esq. 
of London, to Miss Howe, dau, of Col. H. 

At Icklesham, Suffolk, Rev. T. Rich- 
ards, B. A. to Eliza Frances, dau. of Mr. 
Chancellor Hollingbery, vicar of that place. 

At Kedgworth, co. Leic. R. W. Grace, 
esq. Cambridge Militia, to Eliz. Sophia 
Mee, sole heiress of the late T. Mee, esq. 

At Churcham, co. Glouc. Capt. Chas. 
Gordon, R. A. to Harriet Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Rev. G. Parke, of Highnam. 
~ Josiah Spode, junr. esq. (son of Josiah 
Spode, esq. of the Mount) to Miss Mary 
Williamson, of Longport, Staffordshire. 

W. Wood, esq. of Misterton-hall, to 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Samuel 
Towndrow, esq. of Leicester, 

Rev. Wm. Everett, vicat of Romford, to 
Marianne, dau. of Chas. Dundas, esq.M.P. 

Major Forster, 38th reg. to Miss Ri- 
chards, dau. of Rev. Mr. Richards, rector 
of Chale, and of St. Bartholomew, Hants. 

May 2. At Clapham, J. Whitmore, jun, 
esq. to Maria, dau.of R. Stainforth, esq. 

9. Lieut.-col. G. Wyndham, 20th Light 
Dragoons, to Miss Mary Blunt, of Cradet, 
Sussex. 

Lieut.-col, A. Campbell, 6th Foot, te 
Miss MarthaElizabeth Higginson, of Wey- 
mouth-street, Portland-place. 

18. Mr. George Hollis, to Mary Anne, 
dau, of Mr, John Buckler, of Bermondsey. 

; MEMOIRS 
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MEMOIRS or JAMES PELLER MALCOLM, F.S. A. 


#,# The following Biographical Sketch was written by Mr. Malcolm, in 1806, with « 
view to publication in his “* Excursions through Kent, Gloucestershire,” &c, As the 
motives which at that time induced its modest Author to suppress it are removed by his 
Death, it is thought it will prove not uninteresting to the Reader. 


* When a man introduces his labours 
to the notice of the Literary world, what- 
ever be their reception, an interest is ex- 
eited, or, perhaps to speak more correctly, 
an inquiry ensues, ‘ Who is the Author ?’ 
To answer a question of this description 
myself, appears something like egotism. 
Had I been a native of England, many 
circumstances must have existed to explain 
who'lam; but as all my connexions reside 
abroad, I cannot fail of being subject either 
to unpleasant conjectures or misrepresen- 
tations. Permit me, therefore, to remove 
doubts, and state facts. 

** To commence then with the family of 
Hobart, of which my grandmother on the 
maternal side was a member, who were 
collateral branches descended from the 
Lady Dacre, foundress of the almshouses 
at Westminster, and the family of Archbi- 
shop Cranmer.—The Hobarts, my imme- 
diate ancestors, were bankers near Fish- 
street-hill, when London was burnt,in 1666. 
That calamity induced them to emigrate 
to Boston in North America ; but, as their 
religion and principles were opposite to 
those of the inhabitants who had fled from 
England in consequence of the Restora- 
tion, they were soon compelled to leave 
the province of New-England for the less 
intolerant government of Pennsylvania, 
where their descendants of the name now 
flourish in opulent circumstances. 

“* My maternal grandparents, the Pel- 
lers, were natives of Bristol; whence 
James Peller, my great grandfather, went 
in the same ship with William Penn to the 
banks of the Delaware, and there Autied 
with him and the other adventurers of the 
voyage ; returned with him; and again 
went finally, conveying hisfamily. The 
house in which Mr. Peller resided was 
built by him about 1689; and there all 
my immediate reldtives of this branch 
were born; nor was it taken down till 
about 1793, after we had sold it: an old 


servant, who jived 64 years in our family,” 


has often pointed to the spots in Phila- 
delphia where she had gathered whortle- 
berries in her infancy. The intimacy be- 
tween Mr. Penn and my grandfather was 
cemented by, the latter having fervently 
adopted the new faith of the former, who 
easily prevailed upon him to emigrate 
where persecution ceased, and Quakerism 
was destined to flourish, at least for his 
life. When manhood enlightened the rea- 
» son of my grandfather, he rejected the 
Society of Friends, and returned to the 
Church of England, in which his descen- 
dants remain; but another branch are 


now rich Quaker farmers. The name of 
James Peller occurs in the list of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for Philadel- 
phia; and truth compels me te say, his 
memory is now venerated as the friend of 
his most valuable contemporaries: he was 
born in 1700, and died in 1775. 

** My name explains whence derived ; it 
will be sufficient, therefore, to add, that my 
grandfather Malcolm, went from Scotland 
to St. Christopher’s, or St, Kitt’s, where all 
his numerous family became extinct, ex- 
cept my father, a merchant, who died in 
Philadelphia when under 30 years of age, 
and when I was but two years old. 

“ A few particulars relating to myselfare 
necessary, before I leave this uninterest- 
and disagreeable subject. The Rev. Jacob 
Duché, M. A. late Chaplain of the Asy- 
lum in St. George’s-fields, originally the 
officiating priest of St. Peter’s church, 
Philadelphia, and an intimate of our family, 
admitted me to the rite of baptism in 
1767, soon after my birth in August that 
year. At the moment I lost my 
grandfather in 1775, he was deterred from 
sending me to Princeton Coll by the 
theo inevitable war with England ; and for- 
tunately for me, as that College became 
the site of a sanguinary battle, and was 
burnt.—As the University of Philadelphia 
seemed destined to suffer some unknown 
convulsion, my friends deemed it impro- 
per to place me there, but a great inte- 
rest exerted in my favour procured me 
admission to the Quaker School; after 
which we fled to ‘Potts-town from the hor- 
rors of war, where | received my education 
at an enormous ce, and returned to 
Philadelphia in 1784, after the conclusion 
of the peace of the preceding year. Dur- 
ing the period in which I received my edu- 
cation, I felt the strongest impulses to 
drawing and painting; and employed 
every leisure moment I could command 
in those fascinating pursuits. Mr. Bem- 
bridge, a relation and a brother student 
of Mr. West, who had spent several years 
at Rome, flattered me with his approba- 
tion, and advised an immediate voyage 
to Great Britain. That his advice was 
adopted, I need not inform my Readers. 
After | had studied at the Royal Academy 
three year’, and received many hints re- 
lating to the art from the late Mr. Wright 
of Derby, and Mr. West, I began to per- 
ceive that no encouragement was offered 
to the liberal branches of History and 
Landscape, and therefore desisted from 
the pursuit. My subsequent efforts in 
Engraving are the result of self-taught 

knowledge, 
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knowledge, which I value only in propor- 
tion as they are approved by the admirer 
aud judge of Nature, rejecting the gloss 
of mere lines without a particle of true 
drawing *. 

“In this slight sketch of myself and 
family I find many gratifying facts: every 
branch originated on this happy soil; and 
all my immediate relatives have died,and will 
die, British subjects. My grandfather and 
father were dead before hostilities com- 
menced ; nor did they ever take part in 
the political dissentions which preceded 
them ; and with respect to myself, I was 
happily too young to feel any other sen- 
sations than those of terror at the shocking 
scenes I have witnessed. I was born a 
subject of England, never did any act to 
forfeit my birth-right, and voluntarily re- 
turned to the country of my ancestors im- 
mediately after I was of age. In short, I 
seem to have returned home after a long 
visit to America, where I have the fur- 
ther satisfaction of knowing that my re- 
lations are considered as the descendants 
of original settlers, or the old Castilians 
of the place, unmixed with the tribes of 
political involuntary emigrants from all 
parts of Europe between 1770 and 1806.” 

To this interesting account, which was 
actually written in 1806, we have little 
to add, but the distressful circumstances 
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of his death on the 5th of April (as 
stated in our last, p. 379). Mr. Malcolm 
had, for nearly three years laboured un- 
der the severest pain, from a complication 
of disorders, originating in a white swell- 
ing of the knee; which, from its first at- 
tack, entirely deprived him of the use of 
his limb, and of the power of essentially 
benefiting himself and family. By de- 
grees his complaint gained strength, and, 
baffling the best medical aid, at length 
caused his death. This event, which had 
long been foreseen by Mr. Malcolm, would 
have been looked forward to with tranquil 
hope, as the termination of his misery, 
had he not been destined to endure, in 
addition to bodily affliction, the acutest 
mental anguish, at the thought of leaving 
behind him, TOTALLY UNPROVIDED FoR, ob- 
jects more dear to him than Life itself— 
a very aged Mother, whom he had nearly 
all his life wholly supported; and an affec- 
tionate Wife, who had doubly endeared 
herself by a most assiduous attendance on 
him during his long and painful confine- 
ment. The unavoidable expences atten- . 
dant on his illness have entirely exhausted 
the little property Mr. Malcolm had ac- 
quired, by the most persevering exertion 
of his talents as a Writer and an Engraver, 
for the last twenty-five years}; during 
which period he honourably supported 








* Many pleasing specimens of Mr. Malcolm’s skill as an Engraver are to be found 
in our Volumes from 1792 to 1814. But his more finished productions appeared in 
his “‘ Excursions through Kent,” &c. ; and in Mr. Nichols’s History of Leicestershire : 
on the latter work his talents as a Draughtsman and an Engraver were devoted for 
almost twenty years.—Mr. Malcolm also engraved and published Three Views of Lea- 
thersellers-Hall, on the site of the Monastery of St. Helen’s, London; and Two large 
Plates of the Inside of the Middle Temple Hall, and One External View, under the 
Auspices of the Society. 

+ Mr. Malcolm published the following useful and laborious Works :—1. LXXIX 
Plates to illustrate the Rev. Daniel Lysons’s Environs of London. (vol. LXVIL. 144. 
507.—LXVIII. 48. 527.—LXX. 1274.) The whole of these Views were drawn and en- 
graved by Mr. Malcolm ; and many of them have now become interesting from the al- 
terations and destruction of the Buildings they represent.—2. Letters between the Rev. 
James Granger, M. A, and many eminent Literary Men ; comprising a copious History 
and Illustration of his Biographical History of England, 1805, 8vo. (LXVI. 145.)—3. 
Excursions in Kent, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and Somersetsbire, 
8vo. with 24 beautiful Plates, 1807, 2d edit. 1815. (LXXVII. 57. 435.—LXXXIII. 
569.) —4. Londinium Redivivam; or an Antient History and Modern Description of 
London, compiled from Parochial Records, Archives of various Foundations, the 
Harleian MSS. and other authentic sources, 4 vols. 4to. 1802—1807. This is by far 
the best Parochial History of the Metropolis, as it is compiled from original and hi- 
therto unknown Records of each parish, contained in Vestry books, Churchwardens’ 
accompts, and the Registers of Baptisms, Marriages and Burials, from 1538, the 
date of their origin. The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s having permitted their Ar- 
chives to be explored, every particular relating to that building is amply detailed, 
The other Institutions throughout the Metropolis are described in the same manner, 
from their own Muniment Rooms ; the whole is illustrated from MSS. in the British 
Museum ; and accompanied by 47 plates. The Work was justly commended by the 
principal Reviews, particularly in our vol. LXXII. 1095,—LXXVI. 433.—LXXVII. 
1¢43.—5. Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London from the Roman Inva+ 
sion to the End of the Eighteenth Century, 1808, 1811, 2 vols. 4to; or 5 vols. 
8vo; with forty-five Plates. (LXXVJII, 148,—LXXXI. 461.)—6. Miscellaneous 
Anecdotes illustrative of the Manners and History of Europe during the Reigns 
of Charles II. James II. William LI. and Queen Anne, 1811, 8vo. with 5 plates. 


--7, History of the Art of Caricaturing, 1813, with 31 plates, 4to, (LXXXIII. oo *) 
r 
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himself and fami!y, and published several 
Works, which, though not productive of 
much emolument to their Author, have 
been creditable alike to his head and 
heart. Even during his long illness the 
energies of his active mind never forsook 
him ; and he patiently continued to exer- 
cise his pen in useful pursuits, amidst the 
acutest pain, till within the last few weeks, 
when he became incapable of the least 
exertion. His latest literary occupation was 
a copious Iudex to Six Portions of * The 
History of Leicestershire,” just publish- 
ed; on completing which labour he thus 
addressed Mr. Nichols: “ The Almighty 
has been so merciful to me, as to enable 
me to complete your Index; and thus 
have been fulfilled your benevolent inten- 
tions towards myself and family. Surely, 
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never was an Index completed under aa 
equal coutinuance of pain; but it wasa 
kind of refuge and solace against afflic- 
tion ; aod often has it turned aside the 
severest pangs.” 

The Mother of Mr, Malcolm is an Ame- 
rican gentiewoman, of highly respectable 
connexions on .bat Continent, whom she 
disobliged by selling her little Patrimony, to 
enable her ouly son to come to England 
(as above noticed). ‘To add to her bitter 
misfortune in the loss ef so good a son, 
the Mother has not a single near relation 
living, nor has she had any communication 
with her American friends since she came 
to this country: at the advanced age of 
seventy-two, she has no means whatever 
of support, but what may arise from the 
sympathy of a generous Publick*. Eprr, 








DEATH or Mrs. BIRKETT. 


April 23. At the house of her father, 
Mark Giberne, esq. 10, Upper Clapton 
Terrace, Hackney, Middlesex, aged 22 
years, Mary Frances Birkett, (wife of Mr. 
Jobn Birkett, of St. Mary Axe, London.) 
On the 15th she was delivered of a boy; 
on the 29th she was buried in the parish 
church-yard by her near relation, Rev. 
Weeden Butler, M. A. lecturer of Bromp- 
ton, whose firm conviction of his cousin’s 
worth the following hasty tribute of respect 
is intended, however imperfectly, to de- 
monstrate. Job xxx. 23. ‘“ For I know, 
that thou wilt bring me unto death, and to 
the house appointed for all living. —Before 
we quit this hallowed ground, henceforth 


rendered doubly sacred‘to some here pre- 
sent ;—before we again mix in the con- 
cerns of a busy yet careless world, —I 
would address to you a,few plain remarks : 
they shall be very brief, they shall be very 
earnest, they shall be very sincere ; be- 
lieve me they spring almost unpremedi- 
tated from a surcharged heart. The awful 
ceremony which we have just concluded, 
cannot fail deeply to impress the truth of 
the observation in my text upon every 
mind. Mortality is our common lot. Yes { 
We know with Job, that God wild bring us 
unto death, and to the house appointed for all 
living. We know this well. When Man first 
issued from the hand of an indulgent Maker, 








* The above circumstances have induced some Friends of the late Mr. Malcolm 
to make the forlorn situation of these very deserving Ladies known, in the hope of 
raising a moderate sum for their present relief; and, if possible of placing them ia 
some permanent way of obtaining a decent livelihood.—Appeals to public Benevo- 
lence for alleviation of Misfortune and Distress, notwithstanding their frequency, are 
never made in vain, when the objects possess real claims to attention and regard. 
The sympathy evinced, and the prompt assistance afforded on such occasions, form 
the brightest features of our National character—they have raised us in the estima- 
tion of every civilized country in the world, aud are honourable to the age in which 
we live. Instances have occurred, and are continually occurring, where the greatest 
merit and the utmost prudence prove insufficient to insure that moderate competency 
which is a protection against the approach of want: and though, when they present 
themselves in the retired and unassuming path of private life, they excite the less 
attention, they may not be the less deserving of liberal and effectual relief. If a 
course of unwearied industry, and a devotion of mind and talent to every worthy ob- 
ject that promised a fair remuneration for labour ;—if the most scrupulous moral in- 
tegrity, and the uniform display of that independence which makes no solicitation for 
pecuniary advantage but for services performed, or which the applicant is actually 
performing ;—if a continued struggle to preserve respectability in life by the strictest 
economy and limitation of expences;—if, lastly, a conduct regulated, as far as 
human infirmity permits, by the precepts of Religion and Virtue—if these qualities 
and exertions conjoined, when clouded by adversity and distress,—present a fair claim 
to the attention of the Benevolent, the Case of Mr. Malcolm and his family, it is pre- 
sumed, may be recommended to public favour with a contident hope of success.— 
Farther particulars, if required, will be gladly communicated on application to 
Messrs. Longman and Co. Paternoster-row; or to Messrs. Nichols, Son, and Bentley, 
Red Lion-passage ; who pledge themselves to see the Subscriptions properly — 

‘ wever, 
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however, this was not the fact ; he was then 
formed a living soul capable of eternal dur- 
ation. But, by man’s disobedience, sin was 
conceived : corruption of man’s wonderful 
two-fold nature of body and spirit en- 
sued, and death was the dread inevitable 
penalty entailed upon our race. Blessed 
be God’s holy name, the sting of death 
is drawn: blessed be God’s holy name, 
through the transcendent merits of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the mystery of his 
atenement, the just shall live by faith. 
The precise period of our present exist- 
énce none can anticipate. In childhood, 
in youth, in maturity, in old age, all are 
liable to the attacks of the destroyer. 
Aged people must die: at three-score 
years and ten, in general, the veteran 
soldier of Jesus Christ is taught to expect 
his discharge from warfare. As the weary 
labourer at the close of work, he looks 
calmly forward to the reward of his toil. 
As a shock of corn, he is gathered fully 
ripe in due season for his master’s barn. 
But, often, as now, do we behold a very 
different scene ; often, as now, do we be- 
hold the great law of nature seemingly 
inverted : for wise and inscrutable pur- 
poses, often, as now, do we behold youth 
and beauty, and innocence, and health, 
and activity, suddenly laid low by the 
shaft that flieth in secret ; often, as now, 
do we behold the fond and faltering pa- 
rent convey the son or the daughter to the 
grave. What lesson of salutary import, 
think you, ought survivors to deduce from 
such solemn spectacles ?— Preparation for 
Death.—Be ye always ready ; for in such 
an hour as ye think not ye too may 
die: be ye always ready ; that so, whenever 
our Lord shall come, whether at cock- 
crowing or at midnight, whether at the 
third or the sixth or the ninth or the ele- 
venth hour, he may find you watchful and 
prepared. My friends, how deceptive, 
how fleeting are the purest pleasures this 
world can possibly bestow! how striking 
are the vicissitudes of human being! 
When the young woman, now departed, 
entered into the holy state of matrimony 
with the glad consent and advice of her 
relations last May, what mortal could 
have cherished fairer hopes? In the over- 
flowing tenderness of a grateful and pious 
heart, she wrote a letter to me, imparting 
ber ingenuous fears that she was too happy. 
©n the 16th of this month (April 1815,) 
what family was more highly favoured 
with earthly bliss, than her own? Her 
parents and her twelve brothers and sisters 
well; herself the mother of an interesting 
pledge of connubial love, and to appear- 
ence about to regain convalescence. Soon 
-was the flattering tablet reversed: soon 
was the bright gleam of sunshine over- 
«spread by clouds and thick darkness. 
Puerperal languors, with fever and deli- 
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rium, rapidly came on; and she died, 
Let me exhort my younger hearers to 
learn wisdom from the tomb betimes: 
emulate the sweet unobtrusive excellence 
of her, who lately flourished as blooming 
as yourselves, and who now in the prime 
of her years lies buried at our feet. Her 
character deserves to be had in remembrance. 
In the relative social and religious duties, 
to herself, to her family, to her acquaiat- 
ance, and to her God, she was ever ex- 
emplary, without formality, without ec- 
eentricity. In her personal demeanour, 
she was modest, artless, and gentle. As 
a friend, she was courteous, affable, and 
condescending; as a daughter, duteous, 
attentive, and affectionate; as an eldest 
sister, most kind and ready to instruct the 
junior branches of her house in any use- 
ful accomplishment, and eager to evince 
the warmth of her regard by every good 
office in her power; as a wife, she was 
faithful in all her domestic duties......ihe 
widower’s manly grief best attests her vir- 
tues: as a mother, ah! as a mother, she 
only knew maternal sorrow. 
when she is in travail, hath sorrow, because 
her time is come; but, when she is deli- 
vered of the child, she remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy that a man is 
born into the world.” Little of that 
joy was her's. Still she had faith in her 
God and Saviour, and her strength was 
equal to her day: she had confidence in 
the glorious promises of the Gospel. As 
a Christian, she remembered her Creator 
from the days of her earliest youth: and ia 
the trying moments of dissolution, her 
Creator and Redeemer graciously conde- 
scended to remember her, and to “ make 
her bed in her sickness.’ She died without a 
Struggle. Blessed are the meek, who thus 
die in their youth, while the rose of their 
worthis in bloom. Retire, now, my friends, 
and ever bear in mind this reflection: 
* They who would die the death must live 
the life of the righteous.’ I have said !— 
Farewet.”—Quanto minus est altis versari, 
quam tui, cara Maria, meminisse ! 





DEATHS. 

1814, T Amboyna, Lieut. C. Smith, 
June 30.”"~ Bengal European regiment, 
son of the late Wm. E. Smith, esq, of the 
Treasury. 

Aug. 21, At Sevore, East Indies, aged 
29, Lieut, N. Tanner, East India Com- 
pany’s service, 2d Native Infantry. 

Oct. 31. At Calcutta, aged 29, Eliza- 
beth, wife of H. T. Colebrook, esq. eldest 
daughter of the late J. Wilkinson, esq. of 
Portman-square. 

Nov. 16.. At Surat, of a fever, Wm. 
Forbes, esq. late assistant to the Register 
and Magistrate of that station. Cut off 
in early life, the premature death of this 

promising 


“ A woman, - 
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promising young man is sensibly felt in 
public and private. The service to which 
he belonged has to regret the short career 
of one, whose distinguished abilities, high 
professional attainments, and honourable 
conduct, held out the fairest hopes of fu- 
ture eminence; while his friends, to 
whom a truly amiable disposition had 
justly endeared him, will long lament his 
untimely fate, and cherish the remem- 
brance of his many virtues. 

Nov. 20. At Bombay, Thomas Day, 
ésq. of the Civil Service, late of the Judi- 
cial Department, and second Judge of the 
Court of Adawlet, Surat. 

Dec. 25. At Northbrook: Estate, De- 
marara, D. Baxter, esq. 

1815, Jan. 10. In the unfortunate at- 
tack on New Orleans, aged 36, the brave 
commander Major-gen. the Hor. Sir Ed- 
ward Michael Pakenham, K. B. colonel of 
the 6th West India regiment. He was 
eldest brother of the Earl of Longford, and 
first cousin to the Duchess of Wellington. 
In the late campaigns in Spain and France, 
he served as quarter-master-general to 
the Army under the Dake of Wellington ; 
was in all the principal engagements of 
that great commander; and invariably 
distinguished himself as a soldier and as 
a man. 

In the attack on New Orleans, where 
he was second in command, Major-gen. 
Gibbs, third lieut.-colonel of the 59th regt. 
He commanded the two British regiments 
which garrisoned Stralsund in 1812, and 
was afterwards more actively employed in 
Holland. 

Jan. 23. On his estate in Lequane, 

uibo, W. Robertson, esq. second 
Fiscal of the United Colonies of Demarara 
and Essequibo. 

Jan. 24. At Sierra Leone, Major Ma- 
fing, Pez Royal African’ 

eb, 16. At St. Helena, i in his 40th year, 
q Leech, esq. of the East India Com- 


's service. 
2b. 11. Inthe Gulph of Mexico, Capt, 
F. Langford, of H. M. ship Cydnus. 
March 19. In Canada, Clementina, 
wife of Major-gen. Sir Sidney Beckwith, 
quarter-master-general to the forces in 
North America, 
' March 20. At St. Stephen’s, near Can- 
terbury, Mrs. Baker, wife of John Baker, 
esq. M.P. for that city. By her family 
‘she was adored ; by all who knew her, re- 
spected and beloved : so gentle was her 
disposition, so benevolent her heart, so 
commanding her manner, so polished her 
mind, so a and so sincere her 
attachments. Having pursued an uni- 
form, if not a conspicuous, course of 
Christian virtue, in the midst of sorrows 
‘and afflictions indulging hope, in the ele- 
‘vations of joy and prosperity remem- 


‘bering -whose bounty it was that made 
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her heart glad, after enduring with exam- 
plary patience the many acute pains to 
which a delicate state of health had long 
subjected her, she resigued her meek and 
innocent spirit in all the humility of aa- 
affected piety, without one fault to stain 
her memory, without one offence to dis- 
turb her peaee at the last. 

March 27. Wrecked off Weymouth, with 
his wife and children, on their return from 
10 years’ residence in India, in the ship 
Alexander from Bombay, Major T. Jack- 
son, 30th fvot, son of the late Mr. Jack- 
son, of Fairburn, near Ferrybridge. 

March 29. At Lisbon, where she had 
lately gone for the benefit of her beaith, 
Frances, fourth daughter of Sir Edmund 
Cradoek Hartopp, bart. of Four Oaks Hail, 
co, Warwick. 

April 1. At Falmouth, on bis retara 
from Malta, in his 29th year, Rev. Wa. 
Wilbraham, M. A. of Pembroke-hball, 
Cambridge, second son of Edward Wit- 
braham, esq. of Cirencester: the regret 
for whose loss can only be softened by a 
remembrance of his numerous virtues,com- - 
spicuous in all his conduct. 

In a fit of apoplexy, in her 49th year, 
Mrs. Sandford, relict of Kev. Thomas 
Sandford, of Sandford- hall, Salop, and 
eldest daughter of the late Dr. Kennedy. 

April 2. At Brighton, Rev. Bartholo- 
mew Bray, 

At his son’s, Market Harborough, aged 
73, Rev. John Cox, rector of Willoughby 
‘Waterless, co. Leicester. 

The day he completed his 67th year, 
Francis Cheselden, esq. of Ridlington, co. 
Rutland. 

At Manchester, aged 56, N. Hayward, 
esq. banker. 

April 3, At Hastings, of a rapid con- 
sumption, aged 21, Williom Frederick, 
second son of Thomas Henry Harben, esq. 
former'y of Corsica-hall, Sussex. 

In his 66th year, Joshua Walker, esq. af 
Clifton-house, co. York, and Blyth, Notts. 

At Bristol, Zenobia Anne, wife of Wa. 
P. Hasell, esq. 

April 4. In his 44th year, Alexander 
Christmas Coombe, esq. of East Barnet. 
— Espinasse, esq. of Beldoyle, Lre- 

and. 

April 5. At the Manse of Creigh, Rew. 

M. Greenlaw, D. D. minister of that parish. 
He was born in 1722, and ordained in 1755. 

April 6. in Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
square, aged 55, J..R. Hilton, esq. 

Aprit 7,. In London, Major 
Johnston, of the Bengal Artillery. 

At Blackheath, Capt. T. C. Monn, B.N. 

At Brighton, Louisa, daughter of the 
very Rev. the Dean of Rochester. 

At Clifton, Charles Lovegrove, ef 
Reading, Berks. me abate 

Azed 58, Mrs. Roberts, daughter of the 
late Joseph Calloway,.esq. - 

At 
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At Kirby-hall, near Richmond, co, York, 
aged 62, Rev. James Stubbs Hale. 

At hisfsister’s, Cork, Rev. E. Weekes, 
chaplain to the Bishop of Cork, and son 
of the late Rev. E. Weekes, prebendary 
of Kifbritain, and rector of Ratchclaren. 

April 8. At Kensworth-hall, Herts, 
aged 87, Mrs. Geary. 

At Charlbury, Oxon, Mrs. Mary Bowly, 
one of the Society of Friends, relict of Mr. 
Wm. Bowly, late of Cirencester. 

At Exmouth, aged 22, Jane Peters, 
fifth daughter of the late Edmund Fearon 
Bourke, esq. 

At Bath, John Stuart, esq. of Castleton 
writer to the Signet. 

At Bath, aged 20, Eliza, wife of Rev. 
David Williams, B. A. of Jesus college, 
Oxford, curate of Devizes, to whom she 
had been united only 18 months. 

In her 18th year, Margaretta, eldest 
daughter of Rev. George Neble, of Froles- 
worth, co. Leicester. 

At Barleston-hall, co. Stafford, aged 
51, Wm. Orange, esq. late major in the 
38th regiment. 

At Kidderminster, suddenly, Herbert 
Broome, esq. 

At Princes Risborough, suddenly, aged 
66, Mr. Francis Kimber, an eminent far- 
mer at Crowell, Oxon. : 

At Monmouth, aged 61, Rev. Dun- 
cumbe Pyrke Davis, M. A. chaplain to 
the Duke of Beaufort, vicar of Monmouth, 
rector of Whitchurch and Gannerew, co. 
Hereford, and of English Bicknor, co. 
Gloucester. 

April 9. In Charles-street, Berkeley- 

uare, in consequence of her clothes 
catching fire the preceding evening, in her 
90th year, Lady Mary Fitzgerald, sister 
of the late Earl of Bristol, aunt to the 
present Duchess of Devonshire, the Coun- 
tess of Liverpool, the Earls of Bristol, and 
mother of the unfortunate George Robert 
Fitzgerald, esq. who was executed about 30 
years ago in Ireland, charged with being 
accessary to the murder of P. R. M‘Donnel, 
an attorney. Fitzgerald was well known 
in every Court.in Europe, he was tried by 
a special commission, and executed im- 
mediately after his sentence.—Lady Mary 
was many years ohe of the Maids of Ho- 
nour to her Majesty, until she was super- 
annuated. She was one of the most ami- 
able women of the age. As a proof of 
the delicate attention of her friends, she 
was never made acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the death of her son George 
Robert Fitzgerald. ; 

At Bath, Rev. Richard Bleamire, M. A. 
formerly of Pembroke college, Oxford. 

Aged 81, John Bott, esq. of Tutbury, 
“eo. Stafford, senior partner in the house 
of Messrs. John Bott and Co. This coun- 


try never lost a better mechanic, or more 
upright man: he perfected worsted spiu- 
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ning by water-machinery, and the power- 
loom for weaving stuffs and cottons: in 
short he never attempted any thing too 
difficult for his profound science and great 
perseverance to accomplish, and has left 
the cotton-spinning manufactory at Tut- 
bury in a state of excellence not surpassed 
by any in the kingdom, ~ 

At Carlisle, Mary, fourth daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Waugh, late dean of Worcester.” 

April\0. At Notting-bill, Kensington 
Gravel-pits, aged 78, Mrs. Hall. ' 

At Hough, near Grantham, owing to 
loaded cart going over him which caused 
his death in a few hours, in his 32d year, 
Mr. Jessop, jgrazier. This accident ap- 


pears the more afflicting from its being ~ 


occasioned by his generous exertions to 
save his servant from the situation into 
which he himself fell. 

At Liverpool, in his 70th year, J. 
Braedreth, M.D. He commenced his 


career with no other advaniages than his * 


own industry and talents, and his perse- 
verance was rewarded with unexampled 
success in his profession. 
ardent in the pursuit of knowledge ; and 


notwithstanding the avocations of a most ~ 


laborious life, his reading was universal, 
and few discoveries in science escaped his 
inquiry. He possessed a most accurate 
and tenacious memory, which he ascribed 
to his habit of depending upon it without 
referring to notes. He principally dis- 
tinguished himself by the establishment of 


the Dispensary in Liverpool, by 50 years’ 


unremitted attention to the Infirmary, and 
by the discovery of the utility of applying 
cold in fever. There are few persons in 
the neighbourhood, who have not had 
opportunities of judging of his worth, ‘and 
who will not regret his loss. . 
April 11. Suddenly, Eliza Anne, wife of 
Rev. George Burtard, rector of Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight. “ 
At Oxford, Mrs. Goodenough, relict of 
Rev. Edmund Goodenough, rector of Lit- 
tleton, co. Worcester, vicar of Swindon 
Wilts, and brother to the Bishop of Carlisle. 
She was sister of Sir Wm. Elias Taunton, 
of Oxford. . 
April12. At Conderton, near Tewks- 
bury, aged 77, Thomas Darke, esq. 
At East-down House, near Barnstaple, 
Hen. Mr. Lysaght, , 
At Bath, R. Heaviside,esq. ~ ; 
April 13. In St. John-street-road, “Ts- 
lington, in her 75th year, Mrs. Rogers, 
formerly of Chester. / 
At South Weald, Essex, aged 74, Joha 
Lodge, esq. ; > 
At Mill-bill, near Long Melford, aged 
35, Richard son of Samuel Fenning, esq. 
of St, James’s-square. Katinka 
At Prinknash Park, ‘near Gloucester, 
T. B. Howell, esq. barrister, F.R. & A.S. 
At St, Petersburgh, Alex. Shairp, esq. . 
Tage ‘is 


i 


His mind was _ 














sincerely regretted 
by his parishioners at St. Austell, in the 
midst of whom he has resided, in the most 
perfect harmony, for sbove half a cen- 
tury: As a mineralogist he has been 
long known both to his countrymen, and 
to all scientific travellers through the in- 
teresting county of Cornwall; and his 
choice collection of minerals, consisting of 
the productions of his native county, in 
the highest perfection (particularly the 
rare sorts of wood, bematite, and shot tin, 
and tii crystals), it is said, is to be dis- 

of. 


April 14. At Snaresbrook, Essex, aged 
46, Mrs, Lloyd, ne cag le | 
jun. esq. of Birmingham, banker; and 
four days preceding, in his 19th year, 


At ay ’ Frederick 

Francis Motley Austen, esq. of Kip- 
, Kent. 

la ber 23d 


year, Harriet, youngedt 
se late John Daubeny, esq. 
of Bristol 


At Stamford, Adm. Edwards, brother of 
Mr. Edwards, solicitor there. 
a James Bruce, esq. late of St. 


= t 15. In his 39th year, Rev. Edw. 
Bartlett James, M. A. chaplain of Magda- 
len college, and many years carate of St. 
Martin's, Oxford. 

April 16. In Portngal-street, Grosvenor- 
square, in bis 10th year, George, eldest 
son of George Boulton Mainwaring, esq. 

Mary, widow of Capt. Teer, R. N. 

In Boswell-cou Carey- 


tions on the Disease of the Joints, called 
White Swelling ; with some Remarks on 
Serofulous Abscesses,” 8vo, 1797; 2d edit. 
1808 ; and “ Practical Remarks on In- 
sanity, w with a Commentary ou Dissections 
Of the Brains of Maniacs,” Seo, 1811. 
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secorded. A few previous to her 
Ginshstion, chotwela ter Crepe ahd eons 


rear 8. Ealing, Lady Wright. 
1 At Wi 
In his 56th year, Rey. dein Fret, of 


At “Clihes, Right Hon. Lady Frances 
Flood, relict of Sir Henry, and sister of 
the late Marquis of Waterford. 

At Loughrea, in her 78th year, Mrs. 
Dolphin, relict of the late R. Dolphin, esq. 
of Corr (Galway), niece to the late Judge 

eny 

Aprit 19. Io Carey-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-felds, aged 73, Arthur Palmer, 
Serjeant at Law, his Majest Commid. 
sioner for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, 

In New Palace-yard, Westminster, aged 
86, Mrs. Jane Nuthall, relict of J. N. esq. 


square 
At Twickenham, j in his ‘73d amp 
eye a 


yee co, Warwit, i in his Tist 
year, Rev. Samuel Sand 

At Windsley, Capt. Murball, adjutant 

tothe Bath Forum Volunteers, and late 
of the Ist Royals. 


At Penzance, Rev, Mr. Hitchins, vicar 
of Perran Uthnoe. 


erm te , wife of Stewart Wel- 
don, esq. ilmorony, Queen’s Couaty, 
Ireland, daughter of the late Baron and 


Botanical Garden at La Valetta, On his 

return to England, he published in 1810 

an 8vo volume, entitled “ Ubservations 

on the Climate, Masasts, end Amusements 
of Maits.” 

At 





‘ 
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At her son-in-law’s, (Mr. Harding, sar- 
geon, Gower-street) Mrs. Pym. 
At Greenwich, aged 86, Thomas Mas« 


terson, esq. 
. At Greenwich, Mrs. Goreham, widow of 
Major-gen. Joseph Gorehain. 

April A. In her Stst year, the wife of 
Stephen Brooks, esq. of Finsbury-square. 

At Brompton, Susan, youngest daugh- 
ter; and on the 8:h of May, Anne, eldest 
daughter of the. late T. Owen, esq. of 
Glassalt, co, Carmarthen. 

At Kilkenny, in his 59th year, the very 
Rev. James Flynn, of Drogheda, Provin- 
cial of the order of St. Francis iv Ireland. 

Aprit-22. . Sophia Metcalfe, wife of Mr: 
Bradiey, surgeon, &c. John-street, Berk- 
ley-square. 

At his son’s, Weymouth-street, in his 
64th year, W. Wilkins, esq. of Newntam, 
near Cambridge. 

At bis uncle’s, Mr. Heally, Hertford- 
street, in his 28th year, A. Douglas, esq. 
son of the late Wm. Douglas, esq. of Ben- 


At Over Stowey, Somerset, ia his 78th 
year, James Rich, esq. 

Ata very advanced age, Rev. Dr. Ad- 
ney, 53 years rector of Uplowman and 
Sampford Peverell, Devon, and in the 
commission of the peace for that county. 

At Whitehaven, E. Koubley, esq. col- 
lector of the Customs at that port, in the 
commission of the peace for Cumberland, 
@ deputy-lieutenant of the same, and 
major of the Whitehaven artillery local 
militia. 

April 23. In Montague-place, suddenly, 
im bis 69th year, Clement Kynnersley, 
esq. of Loxley-park, ‘co.. Stafford, and 
Satton-hall, co. Derby, by whose death the 
Cowntess of Osmond comes into possession 
of 15,0002. per annum. 

Ja Upper Norton-street, aged 74, Wil- 
liam Porter, esq. av eminent Russia mer- 
ehant, and lately appointed one of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Revenue for 
Scotland. The virtues and talents of this 
respectable man will long be remembered 
by all who had the happiness of knowing 
him in public or private life. He/was 
educated at the College of Edinburgh, .and 


-in' Sis 22a year was chosen to 


accompany 
Dr. Dumaresque, LL.D. from London to 
Rassia; the Empress Catherine having 
requested the aid. of two gentlemen of |i- 
terary taste -auél talents from Britain, to 
assist her in forming the Imperial Acade- 
— St. Petersburg. After being some 
time employed there, Mr. Porter was in- 
anced to enter into commercial life, in 
which he experienced considerable pros- 
perity, and afterwards adversity and great 
losses. But bis honour and integrity 
were unblemished; and the just’ estima- 
tiun im which be was held, both by his 
eons; cial friends, and by many persons 


of rank with whom hé became acquainted 
in Rassia, was strongly evinced by the 
very respectable appointment which’ was 
lately conferred upon bim: awd all “his 
friends united to manifest their éonfidencd 
im his upright, zealous, and able discharge 
of every duty in life. He was ever faith- 
fal and ardent in friendship; and his in- 
telligent mind rendered his conversation 
and society peculiarly interesting; while 
bis excellent principles on religious, mo- 
ral, and political subjects, were expressed 
with all the energy of a virtuous and pa- 
triotic heart. He married in 1797*the 
sister of the late Joseph Ewart, esq. for- 
merly his Majesty’s Minister and Pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of Berliu. 

John Grant, esy. of Kennington-lane; 
wine-merchant, formerly of Copthalls 
court, and Lime-street, London. 

At Brentford, suddenly, Miss Elizabeth 
Trimmer, daughter of the late Mrs. Trim- 
mer the truly respectable authoress. ~ | 

At ‘Knighton-lodge, co:" Leicester, in 
her 78th year, Alice, relict of ‘the late Ri- 
chard Beresford, esq. of Ashbourne, co, 
Derby, youngest daughter of the late Ri- 
chard Garle, esq. of Leicester, 

. T. Timbreéll, esq. of Bradford, Wilts, 
the venerable father of Mr: Timmbrell, of 
Trowbridge. 

At York, aged 79, Elizabeth, relict ‘of 
Lieut.-col. Wickham, of Cottingly,co. York. 

Aprit 24. In Cannon-street-road, St. 

eorge’s East, aged 57, Thomas Rainseéy, 
meuBpehc captain in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s service. 

fhe @tproline- place, Guildford-street, of 
a gradual decay, in his 88th year, Whi, 
Harrison, esq. F. ROS. sod of and assist- 
ant to the celebrated discoverer of the longi- 
tude at sea, subsequently in the commis- 
sion of the peace for the counties of Mon- 
mouth and Middlesex. 

At Haling- cottage, Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Mr. J. S. Winstanley, of Pa- 
ternoster-row, . 

4pril 25. At Blackheath, Capt. Thos. 
Webster, a very old coipmander in the 
Jamaica trade. 

At Brighton, of an apoplectic fit, aged 
70, Wm. Gore, esq. of Baker-street, Port- 
man-square, and of the county of Leitrim, 
Ireland. i 
At Limerick, at an adyanced age, Mrs, 
Arthur, relict of T. Arthur, ésq. of Glaii- 
momera (Clare). - 

April 26. In London, in his 70th year, 
S. Freeth, esq. 

At Islington, James Mayor, esq. 

At Harwich, after a protracted decdy 
of nature of more than seven years, aged 
67, Mrs. Deborah Barnes, widow of the 
late Mr. B. Barnes, of that place; Prom 
the infirmities of nature she had, since 
August last, been wholly confined to. her 
bed ; and though hersufferings —_ 
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Idom lied, yet she sustained 
ae with | sa coal. Pen tience oy 4 
e chara 


April V1. In a yagaree. J. 8. Karr, 
es Kippilaw, co. Roxburgh. 

vaged 12, James Cornwallis Trimmer, 
only child of Mr. J. Trimmer, of Brentford. 

Mr. Wm, Bates Smith; a gentleman of 

considerable literary acquirements, and 
etlebrated fot bie researches jn the Law, 
oe ke: 
her father’s, Thomas Trewren, esq. 
Tonteon, Eliza, wife of Thomas Philip 
Darell, esq. captain in the Royal Navy, of 
Fair-oak, 

Aged 59, Mr. J. Richards, commander 
ia the Royal Navy, and late of H. M. ship 
Namir.° 

April 28, In Harley-street, James, 
son of J, Lautour, esq, 

At the Hotwells, aged 21, Thomas Lane 
Husband, R. N, youngest son of the late 
Rev. J. Husband, of Lullington, co, Derby. 

Suddenly, Sarah, wife of Benjamin 
Wyatt, esq. of Lime-gruve, co, Carnarvon. 

Jiprit 29. Aged 75, Mr. Thomas Jeph- 
gon, A.M. formerly of St. Joho’s college, 
Cambridge, and many years Master of 
the Grammar-school at Camberwell. It 
may truly be said, that he was an honest 
and a good man, strictly falfilling the du- 
ties of his station in life; fora more use- 
ful or a better one could scarcely be pass- 
éd, the ‘major part of it me spent in 
instilling the principles of moral rectitude 
into the minds of his pupils, If it could 
With strict propriety be said of any hu- 
man being, it may of bim, “ That he was 
aman in whom there was no guile.” Thom- 
son must have had just such another good 
creature in his eye when he described =~ 


« A little man, close-batton’d to the chin, 
Broad-cloth without, an honest heart 
. within.” 
This is not the language of adulation, 
but the dictates of truth; and it is an 
old scholar feeling grateful for past kind- 
ness and attentions that pays this|ittle tri- 
bute of respect; and many gentlemen in 
the City of London can bear testimony to 
the undeviating and incessant care that he 
bestowed upon their education, and will 
drop the tear of affection, and breathe the 
sigh of grateful recallection, to his memory. 
“ Ye Christian Virtues, round his tomb 
attend, [Friend ; 
And guard the ashes of the Schoolboy’s 
The voice of Truth may speak upon his 
ura, [mourn. 
All who knew, lov'd him, and now deeply 
The kind good Tutor, and the Friend sincere, 
When gone for ever, justly claims a tear: 
He from the wretched mind oft drove 


For poorand needy were his constant care, 
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This Christian precept ever held i 4 view, . 


Do thou to others wha spatter thie tes, 


aaa 


da-spemes a God, and innitate Chis age, 


At ibe Bishop of Peterborough’s, Parlis~ 
ment-street, Westminster, aged 20, Eli- 


Ia Charles-street, ee eat 
Stewart, by whose death the coloneley of 


cond son of the late Sir N. Bayly, ogee 
Plasnewydd, Anglesea. 

Aprii 30.. In Wimpole-street, Lady 
Clerke, wife of Rev. Oe Won Sens Cove, 
bart. rector of Bury, Lancashire. 

On Laurence Pountney-bill, after rey 
peated attacks uf apoplexy, ater 


"At Teara, in the South of France, in hie. 
17th yoo Richart only son of Wm. Mor- 
gan, esq. of Chelsea, @ youth of great 


suddenly, ‘Simon, 

Temple, esq, of South Shields, He, had 
sent the waiter of the inn for a physiciany 
but died before his arrival. . n 
At Camberwell, Mrs. Pratt, of Caldbeek, 
Cumberland, relict of Capt, Pratt, of the 
North York militia, ond exathte of Gnstetn 
Capt. George Pratt, R. N. who perished 
ip H. Se 
Corunna and Lisbon. 8 
former of ,T: rok 

y rinity 
and brother of Sir Nathaniel Conant, the 


At Little Callands, can Aathenan 
an Fras 8 ong Thomas Tibb, esq, 


eshire.—- At Cambr Rev, 
Thomas ay B.D. flow of Soba’ 


and esteem of ali who knew He wilt 
be long aad deeply regretted by his family. 
and friends: it was generally Te. 
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his death iu. two hours, aged 45, Rev. Mr. 

_ Wilts.—The wife of Maurice King, esq. 
of Wroughton, wear Swindon. 

In ber 87th year, Mrs. Tanner, relict of 
. of Potterne. 


rienced agi 
oat Wiltshire for a peculiar breed of sheep. 
‘At Monkton Farley, the wife of Wm. 
- Syms, esq. of Holt.” 
- Wi i aged 


Robert esq. late of East Thorpe. 
. Ie bis 81st year; Joho Pollard, esq. of 


Leeds. . 
\At Leeds, aged 66, John Goodman, esq. 
. At Holl, pt Joseph Renna we +>) 
many years partner in rm 
. "Fhornton, Watson, and Co. sugar refiners. 
At Hall, Major-gen. Mocher Sproule, 
R. A: nephew of the late Gen, Mocher, 
colonel.of the 9th dragoons. 
« At Ripon, aged 74, W. Askwith, esq. 
* At Skipton, Matth: Tillotson, esq. 
_- Ait South Kirkby, Mrs. Gleadall, relict 
of Charles Gleadall, esq. : 
Rev. Charles Perceval, of Acomb, near 
York, of «hich he bad been many years 
Minister ‘ . 


‘ At Sheffield, suddenty, G. Shore, esq. 
Thomas 


owt Ferraby, near Hull, Rev. 


Broadiey, of Hull. 
+ Aged45, Rev. Richard Patrick, M, A. 
wioer of Scuiceates, adjoining Hull, a 


truly eminent Greek sebolar.  - - 

. At Willow-hall, near Halifax, John, 

third son of the late Edmund -Lodge, esq. 

~ At-Hawknest, near Northallerton, 

wife of Matthew Crowe, esq. of Stockton- 
3 aspon-Tees. 

In ber 88th year, Mrs, Bourne, relict 
of Rew John Boarne, late master of the 
Gharter-house hospital, and rector of 

. Kieby-under-Dale. - 
At Whitewell-ball, the wife of- J. Ww. 


‘Bield, esq. t 
- 2. “t-Carr Lodge, near Wakefield, Joseph 
Peritson; €6q.. Many years an eminent 
merchant of that tows. 
Waues.-~C. W. Trumper, esq. of Bayn- 
i hem-hall, co. Radner. : 
; it Wickwer, John Lloyd, of Hafodunos, 
..€0 Denbigh, esq. F..R.S. and some years 
Flint. He was 
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of Meri are now become the direct 
tatives of that respectable 
house ; being lineally descended from Jef- 
ferey, the second son of Evan Lloyd, of 
Hafodunos, esq.—He has left four sisters : 
the eldest married to the Rev. T. Clough, 
of Denbigh, whose eldest som succeeds to 
the property. 

At Jordaston, near Tenby, at an ad- 
vanced age. George Locke, esq. 

At Brecon, on the Circuit, T. B. Hughes, 
esq. of the Temple, barrister. id 
. At Trewern, co. Pembroke, Emma, se- 
cond daughter, and Mary Matilda, eldest 
daughter, of John Benyon, esq. 

Scottanp.—At Edinburgh, Wm. Rox; 
burgh, M. D. F. L.S. chief botanist to the 
East India Company, surgeon on the Ma- 
dras establishment, and many years su- 

intendant of the Company’s at 
alcutta. He was the intimate friend and 
pupil of the celebrated Kénig, and, with 
Sir Wm. Jones, Mr. Hastings, Lord Teign- 
mouth, and the principal scieutific cha- 
racters in laid the foundation of 
the Asiatic. Society. Dr. Roxburgh wag 


the author of a large work entitled “‘ Co-. 


romandel Plants,” and ef many valuable 
tracts on the vegetable kingdom. In the 
extent and profundity of his knowledge on 
botanical subjects he was unrivalled, being 
esteemed the first of botanista since the 
time of Linnzus. 


At Paisley, in his 100th year, James 
Dow, the only survivor ofa who 
volunteered from the parish Beith for 
the suppression of the Rebellion, in 1745, 
under the command of the celebrated Dr. 
Wit then minister of that place. | 

Inzzanv.—At Carrighana, near Ban- 
sagh, .co. Tipperary, aged 103, James 
Walsh, esq. ' 


army the command of 
Duke of York in Hi le we 
At New Orleans, where he fell in plant- 
first ladder against the Enemy’s 
(as major of brigade to General 
), aged 21, Capt. T: Wilkinson, 
b light infantry, youngest son of the 
J. Wilkinson, esq. of Portman-square,, 


eG 
2 
oF 


ozs 
ot 


EF 


rveyor of the General Post-office. — 

In consequence of a. wound. received 

night of the 23d of Dec..191%, on 
ieut. Wm. Highson, 5th 


f 
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Dingle, co. Kerry. 
In Harpur-street, aged 53, Jo- 


<= a ay a Sophia . 


office. 
At Portsmouth, aged 23, Mr. George 


Legeat, of London. 
of Walworth, 

Aged about 78, Mr. Robert Cross, of 
Exeter, banker, one of the Society of 
Friends, and a liberal benefactor to the poor. 

At Cambridge, im bis 20th year, Mr- 
James Dusatoy, studentof Emanuel college. 
At Worcester, the sie of Res, WS 

vicar of Overbury, co. Worces- 
ter, relict of Capt. John Houstoun, RN. 
, May 4. In Seymour-place, B ae 
aged 79> Harris, esq. late 
of Bath, abd former of T 


self. as an historical pai : - 
early as the year 1799, when eon 
21 years of age, obtained the gold 

of the Royal Academy, in the one 
painting, for the best historical composi- 


medal for the best architectural de- 
= Of late years be had paid great at- 
related to the costume of former 
— and had been frequently 
by the Seciety of Antiquaries - Gals 
hi ical draftsman, for which employ- 
no man could bave been better qua- 
; of imitation, 
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bis. death, . 
milo pespetiate mak op 
ings lh e masceti ae Be aati in 

aay, Ia Ely-place, Joshua Kenwor- 


10. “At Bath, after a few hours severe 
in his 79th year, Jubn Horton, esq. 
the aldermen of that city, who 
the office of mayor three times. 
from early life to the best interests 
native city, and possessing a per- 
nowledge of all’ its extensive con- 
he was justly esteemed one of its 
most useful and active members. Ever 
ready ‘to promofe the happiness of others, 
hee lived io the hearts of his fellow citizens 


Though verging on the patriarchal age of 
fourseore, be felt few of its pains and in- 
fismities ; discharging nearly to the very 
hast all his professional and municipal 
duties, and enlivening his friends by a 
flow of good spirits aud the mid observ- 
ance of social order. 

' May ti. At Crescent-place, Tavistock- 
square, Sarah Anne, eldest daughter of 
Josuua Margery, esq. 

* In Dean-street, Soho. a 69, Mrs. 
Witett, widow of the late Ralph Willett, 
esq. of Merley, co. Dorset. 

. At ‘Bridge-bouse, near Leatherhead, 
most sincerely ‘regretted, aged 77, the wife 
of Robert Sher-on, M. D. 

Aged 53, Mr. William Hickling, grazier, 
of Leng Clawson, Leicestershire. 

~ May \2.* At Salter’s buildings, Ep- 
ping Forest, James Hart, esq. 7 

At 4 very aivancéd age, Ker. William 
Willes, archdeacon of Wells, and rector 
of Christian Maiford, Wilts, the duties of 


fi 


ieee 





which parish he with unremit- 
ting zeal and assiduity for ty 60 years.” 
He-was the son of Rev. ‘Wiles 


D, D. formerly Bishop of and Wells: 
The wife of C. Bicknell, esq. of Spring- 
garden-terrace, solicitor to'the Admiralty.’ 
May 13. From the et of a cold 
after dancing, -which was egarded, in 
her 20th year, Miss V. eldest daugh- 
ter of thé archbishop of ‘York; niece to the 
Duchess of Bea Marguis of Stafford,’ 
and Countesses of Carlisleand Hatrowby. 
May 15. “in Brown- » after afew 
days’ iflness, the Right . Dr. Wm. 
Cleaver, Lord Bp. of St, ph. He took 
the degree of M.A. in en) Ph oe 
D.D. 1786; was atchdeacon of St. Asaph, 
vicar of Northop, co. Flite; Prebendary 
of Westminster 1784; master of Brazen- 
nove college 1785. His Lordship was first 
raised to the Episcopacy ia 1787 as Bi~’ 
shop of Chester; from which he was trans ° 
lated to Bangor 1800, and in 2806, to 
that of St. Asaph. The character of this’ 
excellent-Prelate is well known to the pub-’ 
lick, especially at Oxford, where he was 
some time Principal of Brazennose col- 


lege. 
May 19. Suddenly, Mr. W. H.- 
proprietor of the Classical “Library 


Soho-square, and many years an emi. ; 


nent bookseller at Cambridge. 
May .... At Thatcham, Berks, 

85, Mr. Thomas Hooke, former! 
tioner in Walbrook, and afterwar 
per-maker in Berkshire. He was Father 
of the Stationers’ Company, having been 
a Liveryman 64’years.: He was a good- 
tempered, unobtrusive man; bat his latter 
years were unhappily embittered by ad» 
verse fortune. 

——= 
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16 } 52 | 66 |} 57 [30,07 Hair 

17 | 56 |-7) | 58} , 30 fair -: 
-18 | 57 | 72°] 62 , 28 fair 

19 } 59 | 7 | 58 129,94 ffair 


21 | 52] 56} 48 | ,62 < 


23 | 50 | 61 | 51} ,81 Jeloudy 
24:| 53 | 62 | 55|- ,92 |ehowery 
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aterm manasumnt, from April 25, to May 29) 4845.0. 9 --y 























“[ > Dali 5TI6'f S0%and 60S 

Milles: One — Mind es 1975.1. S'and 1@ 47() 60 and 70 122 

Petals 927 | Females’ "<3 Joe and 20 948 bh A 198 
Whereof have died under 2 ye by 955| £4 20nd 36 98 | 30 and-90}' 

Peck Loaf 3s. 1td. ~ Pf 90-and 40°13" OV ond 200. » 

Salt £1. pier bushel’; 44d. per pound. and 50 153) 

' “AVERAGE PRICES” of CORN, from the Returns ending May ry ' = 

INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, | 

Oats |Beans|) aa Rye Barly Oats Bears. 

ny &. &. a i THtd 

+ } Ray 6 

4 66 S\41 6/29 6 

0} 62 8/00 0196 9 0 

os 65 7 

8 - G5 1392 O}29 t 7 

0 67> 8 

0 63 8 

7||York . 65 10/44 .0)28 Wiel 9 

. 4||/Durham ..69 3/00 0/00 0/27 it) 

ONorthum. 61 0 

7|\Cumberl. 72 5)39 0/30 6/27 Q 

» 9||Lancaster. 76 . ‘ 0 

4||\Chester 76 9100 O0)00 0 v 

4}| Flint 72 . 0 

.10||Denbigh 70 6/00. 0/36 5 0 

10}|Anglesea 64 0/00 0/28 0 

4)\Carnarven 73 6)00 0/31 0 

2)\|Merioneth 78 11/00 0/34 11/27 0 

0|\Cardigan 68 0 

0}|Pembroke 59 0 

3,00 0)|Carmart. 70 0 

a a Glamorg. 75 ; 0 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest. 78 6 

10, 659 331 025 4,57 5]|Somerset 73 0 

Average of Scotland, per quarter : Monmouth76 0 

60 045 P28 1j24 Oy . Devon. | 74 Qo 

te Average Prices of the Twelve -|Cornwall 81 10/00 0|31 0 

ritime Districts of England and. Wales, by Dorset 70 4100 0/27 11 0 

which Exportation and Bounty are to be||Hants 63 1/00 0/28 52 il 

0 








regulated in Great Britain .........secsesseeeseceeveceesnerss0O 00 0 
PRICE.OF FLOUR, per Sack, May 22: 60s. to 65s. 


RETURN OF WHEAT, in Mark-Lage, including only from May $ to May 13: 
Total 5,017 Quarters. Average 67s. 13d.—is. Sd. higher than last Return. 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, May 20, Sis. 4d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 24, 61s. 5§d. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 22: 
Keut Bags .......;.... 61. 15s, to 84 i | Sv Pockets ......4... TH , Os. to 9. “Ss. 


, 


Sutsex Ditto-s.s:..001 64 40s, to--84- Os-4 Sussex Ditto sicricscn 6 Os. to OL Os. 
Essex Ditto ...4...0.+ "lL Os, to 8/. 10s, | Farnham Ditto... secs dd.’ Os. to 144 Ds. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 22: 
St.James’s, Hay 4/. 4s. Od, Straw 1/, 11s. 6d.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. Os. Od. Straw 1/. 18s. 
Clover 6/. 16s, 6d.—Smithfield, Hay 427, 18s. Od. Straw 1/. L5s, Od. “Clover 6/. 15s. Ode 


SMITHFIELD, May 22. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8ibs. 
Beef ....= eeeeenneeeeee ST st 6d. te 5s. 6d. | Lata -~eererethoericentredan Sve Be ba. 
t 





Mult ..0..00-seseeeseeeeeee4s, 8d. to 5s. 4d. Head of Cautle a ;May 12; & 
Veal Srecesnrsarnnsereesseese Oe 40, to Gs, Bd. Beasts ......... 790+ Calves 160. 
Bork .ccoccgnacendurcoscatses 58, Od. to 6s. 8d. Sheep ...... 6,800. Pigs 320. 


COALS, May 22: Newcastle 41%. 0d. 350s. 3d. “Sunderland 42s. 0d:+=43s, 6d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 90s. Mottled 100s. Card 104s; CANDLES, 12. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 14s; Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib, St. James’s 4s, Sd. Clare Market Qs, Od, Whitechapel 4s, Sd. 





, [ 480 J 


THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suanes ond other Paorznty, in 
May 1815 (tothe 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1265/. Dividend 55/. clear per annum.—Ox- 
ford, 5001. ex dividend.—Leeds and Liverpool, 2142 ex dividead.—Warwick and Bir- 
mingham, 265/. 10s. ex dividend.—Grand Ju 2031. 2081.—Peak Forest, 69/.— 
Kennet and Avon, 20/. 10s.—Ellesmere, 80/. , 26/.—Lanecaster, 20/.~ Grand 
Union, 65/.—Chelmer, 80/.—Severu and bel Railway, 33/. 10s.—West-lndia Dock, 
1511. per ceut.—London ditto, 8%/.—Roy Assurance, 250/.—Globe In- 
surance, 103/.—Imperial, 49/.—Rock, 10s. premium.—Chelsea Water-Works, 12/.— ‘ 
London Institution, 401, 19s.—Russell ditto, 182. 164.—Surrey ditto, 12/, 12s —Str 
Bridge Annuities, 9/. 10s. premium. 
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